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Foreword 


The Canadian censuses constitute a rich source of information about 
individuals and their families, extending over many years. The census data 
are used widely but it has proved to be worthwhile in Canada, as in some 
other countries, to supplement census statistical reports with analytical 
monographs on a number of selected topics. The 1931 Census was the basis 
of several valuable monographs but, for various reasons, it was impossible 
to follow this precedent with a similar programme until 1961. Moreover, 
the 1961 Census had two novel features. In the first place, it provided 
much new and more detailed data, particularly in such fields as income, 
internal migration and fertility, and secondly, theuse of an electronic 
computer made possible a great variety of tabulations on which more pene- 
trating analytical studies could be based. 


The purpose of the 1961 Census Monograph Programme is to provide 
a broad analysis of social andeconomic phenomena in Canada. Although the 
monographs concentrate on the results of the 1961 Census, they are supple- 
mented by data from previous censuses and by Statistical material from 
other sources. In addition to Trends and Factors of Fertility 1n Canada 
and a Series of Labour Force Studies, monographs have been published on 
urban development, marketing, agriculture, income, immigration and internal 
migration. 


I should like to express my appreciation to the universities that have 
made it possible for members of their staff to contribute to this Programme, 
to authors within Statistics Canada (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) who 
have put forth extra effort in preparing their studies, and to a number of 
other members of its staff who have given assistance. The Census Mono- 
graph Programme is considered desirable not only because the analysis by 
the authors throws light on particular topics but also because it provides 
insight into the adequacy of existing data and guidance in planning the 
content and tabulation programmes of future censuses. Valuable help in 
designing the Programme was received from a committee of Government 
officials and university professors. In addition, thanks are extended to the 
various readers, experts in their fields, whose comments were of consi- 
derable assistance to the authors. 
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Although the monographs have been prepared at the request of and 
published by Statistics Canada (Dominion Bureau of Statistics), respon- 
sibility for the analyses and conclusions is that of the individual authors, 


Wiellrcé. haflcl 


CHIEF STATISTICIAN OF “CANADA. 
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Preface 


Statistics Canada (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) should be com- 
mended for reintroducing the Census monographs on the occasion of the 
1961 Census. That is without any doubt the best way to ensure that certain 
basic phenomena are studied, with the help of a considerable amount of 
highly valuable data of which not much use would otherwise be made. 
Statistics Canada (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) liberally assisted the 
authors by preparing special tabulations, by offering them the help of 
skilled research assistants: and by putting at their disposal technical 
services of remarkable efficiency. Another factor worth mentioning is the 
flexibility with which this help was given, thanks to the men primarily 
responsible for the monograph programme, Dr. Simon Goldberg, Assistant 
Chief Statistician, and Dr. Karol Krotki, who was at the time Assistant 
Director of Research, Census Division. 


When I started my work, I was greatly helped by the advice of a 
demographer of valuable experience and great imagination. It is indeed 
with deep emotion that I give expression here to the friendship and grati- 
tude that I feel for my late colleague, Miss Yoshiko Kasahara. 


Four persons have been associated with my work on a more or less 
permanent basis. Mrs. Sylvia Wargon prepared with the utmost care and 
patience the tabulations and the calculations required in the analysis of 
historical trends of fertility, to which work Mlle Antoinette Demers also 
contributed. Mrs. Wargon also collected with great difficulty the data 
required to evaluate the errors in the sampling of a group of women to 
whom were asked questions on fertility. M. Michel Vézina provided very 
efficient assistance in the processing of complex data on which were based 
certain parts of Chapters 6 to 10. The fourth person, M. Jean-Charles 
Desjardins, was more than a research assistant: his devotion, his initiative 
and his remarkable talent for organization made him a sort of scientific 
impresario who spared the author many concerns and many visits to various 
technical or administrative services. He succeeded both in speeding up 
the work and in doing a lot for my peace of mind. At a later stage, he also 
accepted the responsibility for preparing the translation of the original 
French version to English. 


It would be impossible to mention here all the people whose help 
made this work possible. However, I wish to draw attention to the great 
competence of the programmer, Mr. H.R. Ferguson, to the expert vigilance 
of Mme Valéda Mercier and of Mme Jacqueline Larose who reviewed the 


v 


manuscript, and to the skill and celerity of the draftsmen who worked under 
the direction of M. Laurent Tessier. The excellent work done by the Comp- 
tometer Pool headed by Mrs. Muriel Ellis should also be noted. It is under 
the direction of M. Edgar Marengere that the final text was prepared for 


printing. i 


Finally, I wish to express all my gratitude to two eminent demo- 
graphers, M. Louis Henry and Mr. Nathan Keyfitz, who have been good © 
enough to read this study and comment upon it. Thanks to them, a few 
errors, Some important, have been corrected and some interpretations 
rectified or completed. Needless to say the responsibility for any errors 
and for the implications of some evaluations rests solely with the author. 


Jacques Henripin — 
Professeur titulaire 
Département de démographie 
MARCH 1970 Université de Montréal © 


NOTE ON THE TRANSLATION a 


Because this monograph is deeply concerned with a subject of 
interest to many, and in order to make it accessible to as extended a 
reading public as possible, it was decided to translate the French version. 
This was not without presenting some difficulties, since such an endeavour 
required not only a familiarity with the English language, but also a basic 
knowledge of demographic terminology. A first attempt having proven un- | 
successful, I was approached by the author with whom I had worked in | 
close association during the initial project. 


I beg the indulgence of the reader for the time that has elapsed, as 
well as for any unorthodox affront made to Fowler’s English grammar. The 
author had, in his original version, produced a simple and clear presenta- 
tion: my main preoccupation in the transposition to English was to retain | 
the simplicity and clarity of the Original text, even sometimes at the expen- | 
se of twisting the English language. | 

} 


or deficiencies in the interpretation of the author’s analysis. 


In view of the foregoing, I accept the full responsibility for any errors 
| 
| 


MARCH 1970 | 
Jean-Charles Desjardins _ 
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Introduction 


It is but a short time since human societies have sought to violate 
nature in handing on human life, to borrow an expression from Moheau. 
Even though diverse birth control methods may have been public knowledge 
for a very long time, the use of such methods has always been limited to 
restricted categories within human societies. Obviously, the fertility of 
human populations has long been indirectly governed by social custom 
bearing on age at marriage, pre-nuptial chastity, remarriage and diverse 
sexual prohibitions, but it was only at the end of the eighteenth century 
that the birth rate of an entire population (the French) dropped because 
couples voluntarily limited the size of their family. In this field, France 
preceded all other countries by about a hundred years. Indeed, and disre- 
garding the United States for the time being, because of the lack of ade- 
quate information in this respect about US couples in the course of the first 
half of the nineteenth century, it was only around 1870 that other western 
European countries also embarked upon the course of voluntary birth 
control. It would seem, as will be seen in this study, that Canadian couples 
began to reduce the number of their descendants at about the same time. 


Therefore, it has only been for about one hundred years that legitimate 
fertility, that is to say the descendance of couples, has been subject to 
the effects of voluntary and direct intervention on the latter’s part amongst 
most populations of western European origin. This phenomenon was the 
first phase in what has been called a demographic revolution or transition. 
This phase is not yet over since fertility is far from being completely con- 
trolled as yet; however, the progress in voluntary infertility has been 
sufficient to bring about profound social changes in the course of the last 
few decades in the manner in which men and women transmit life. 


Progressive control of fertility has brought couples in the so-called 
developed societies to reduce their descendance by about 50 to 70%. This 
simple fact is almost the sole root-cause of another demographic phenome- 
non that has brought about profound changes in the fabric of society: the 
ageing of populations. Amongst those affected by the decline in fertility, 
the relative importance of the young has markedly decreased, that of adults 
has slightly increased and the relative weight of aged persons has mul- 
tiplied three, four or five times. We shall not discuss here all the economic, 
political, sociological or psychological consequences of such a change. 
We might, however, point out the more readily discernible economic con- 
sequences: (1) the cost of social security systems is markedly affected; 
(2) it is more difficult to adjust the active population to the needs of the 
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economy due to two factors: the labour force contains a higher proportion of 
older workers and a relatively smaller number of new workers — always the 
more readily directed to jobs; (3) the decrease in the number of children 
has enabled married women to work outside their homes earlier because 
they have not had to devote so many years to the raising of small children. 
This phenomenon is one whose consequences upon patterns of conjugal and 
family life have not all become apparent as yet; (4) the average age of 
electoral bodies has increased as has the average age of those holding 
power and private wealth; (5) finally, a number of major social needs such 
as hospitals, schools and housing facilities, are subject to basic varia- 
tions due to change in the age composition of the population, change in the 
rates of population growth, in both cases, the direct resultants of a secular 
decline in fertility. 


These are only some of the permanent effects of a change in the 
birth rate. Bringing procreation under the decision-making power of parents 
leads to a further consequence of major import. The birth rate will become 
subject to long- and short-term fluctuations, dependent upon the way in 
which couples react to certain constraints, to certain stimulants that are 
as yet not fully understood. It is already a well-established fact that the 
birth rate is extremely sensitive to prevalent economic conditions. Other 
factors are of some importance, but as yet it has been difficult to establish 
the effect of these factors. Mass psychology phenomena have neither been 
assessed or analysed in any comprehensive manner as yet; these phenomena 
do govern changes in behaviour patterns and in value systems. These 
behaviour pattems and value systems exercise a markedeffect on the number 
of children born to any given couple. There are two component elements in 
these fluctuations: from one generation to another, the number of children 
desired changes and thisis a factor we must take into account; and second- 
ly, the timing of births has become a matter of decision for each couple 
concerned and is a factor quite apart from the number of births sought. The 
result is that certain periods are favourable to a high birth rate as was the 
case in North America during the fifteen years following the Second Wor!d 
War. Depressions and wars induce couples to defer the procreation of chil- 
dren. The ensuing fluctuations affect changes in the volume of the labour 
force, demand for consumer goods and investments of all kinds: industrial 
equipment, housing, teacher training, etc. ... 


There is yet another aspect of fertility that has been examined and 
led to somewhat pessimistic conclusions bearing on the present and future 
developments in the average intelligence of a population. The type of 
threat, that some authors have claimed hangs over the future intelligence 
of populations, is based on the facts enumerated below. All social classes 
of Malthusian populations are far from having the same fertility rate: to take 
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but one example from the Canadian picture, women with university training 
only bear about half the number of children borne by women who have not 
been educated beyond the elementary school level. Many intelligence tests 
have demonstrated that, on the average, the I.Q. of the underprivileged 


classes (the most fertile) is markedly lower than the I.Q. of privileged 


classes. The criticism that may be formulated about the tests used does 
not mean that the tests are completely valueless as gauges for the mensu- 
ration of innate intellectual aptitudes, even though environment may have 
an appreciable effect on the intellectual capacity of the children tested. 
Supposing that intellectual aptitudes be determined in part at least by 
hereditary mechanisms, the conclusion follows therefrom that some seg- 


ments of the population, on the average, may transmit the weaker intellec- 


tual powers and, at the same time, reproduce themselves more rapidly than 
those sectors of the population which, still on the average, can transmit 
the most sought-after intellectual aptitudes. If we accept all these elements 
in the argument, we may only draw the following conclusion: that the frac- 
tion of the population which comprises individuals with the desired in- 
tellectual aptitudes is being constantly reduced from generation to genera- 
tion. 


It has not been possible as yet to determine, a posteriori, the results 


ofa process of this nature. Certain arguments have been brought forward 
to diminish its scope. First of all, the hereditary transmission of intellec- 
_tual aptitudes would seem to be exceedingly complex, and the very com- 
plexity of this process would require quite a considerable time lapse 
before any effects would become really noticeable. Secondly, it is quite 


clear that one of the elements essential to this theory is the inverse rela- 
tionship between fertility and the probability of being the bearer of favour- 
able and transmittable intellectual aptitudes. Now, it is not at all certain 
that this inverse relationship will persist. It should also be pointed out 
that this relationship has only been an observed factor for a limited number 
of years: three or four successive generations or, roughly, a hundred years. 
For the past few years already, there has been a quite remarkable con- 


_vergence between fertility levels from one social class to another, however 
social classes be defined. Indeed, this is one of the major conclusions to 
_be drawn from this study. Should this convergence persist, we shall quite 
rapidly reach a point where one of the conditions essential to this pro- 
_ gressive erosion of intellectual aptitudes shall cease to exist. 


There are reassuring prospects that should not be overlooked either. 


| There might be a change in the inverse relation between fertility and social 


status, The inverse relation, which persists, in a marked manner, seems 
linked with educational levels and not with income levels as might have 
'been concluded from Chapters 8 and 9. What is the significance of this 
| 
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ratio? Is it not that the less well-educated couples have been quite un- 
aware they might develop a rational approach to life, or have been totally 
ignorant of effective birth control methods? As education becomes more 
widespread, so equally does a more rational approach to life. Probably, 
very few couples will not seek to adjust their family responsibilities to 
their own economic resources. Furthermore, the development of more 
effective contraceptive agents, agents easy to use, will soon mean that 
almost all couples will be able to effect this adjustment themselves. 
Should this type of rational behaviour be adopted about equally by all 
social classes and if these classes are not differentiated to a marked 
degree by an unequal propensity in childbearing, couples will have more 
children as their revenue increases, a trend which has already become 
evident. We cannot be sure at all that the possibilities we have outlined 
shall become realities, but it is not unlikely. We should then find a positive 
relation between high educational and income levels on the one hand, and 
a high fertility rate on the other. It would then be the parents likely to 
transmit to their children a heredity gifted with intelligence who would bear 
the highest number of children, unless the role played by legitimate fertility 
were wiped out by marriage patterns exercising an adverse effect. 


In Canada, an examination of the possible consequences of variations 
in fertility should not overlook one of the most important aspects of the 
political life of this country: the competition between the language groups. 
While this competition is keenly felt in many fields, everyone will admit 
that one of the most important of those in which it is felt is the demogra-. 
phic race. Over the last three quarters of a century, the equilibrium has 
remained quite stable: virtually all the immigration has added to the num-— 
bers of the English-speaking group, but this influx to the Anglo-Canadian 
stream was compensated by the excess fertility of the French-speaking 
people. Over the past forty years, however, this excess fertility has been 
reduced which will probably mean that the fertility of the French group will | 
no longer add sufficient numbers to the French stream to compensate for | 
the influx of immigrants to the English group, more particularly in viewof | 
the fact that an increasingly large number of Canadians of French origin 
are adopting English as their tongue, particularly outside of Québec. Thus, | 
fertility becomes a matter for consideration by politicians and may one day | 
come under the aegis of the public authorities. i] 


In future, it may well be that state intervention in regards to the birth 
rate will be justified on other grounds as well. The temptation might be to 
either reduce or increase the rate, for economic reasons. An attempt might. 
equally be made to bring fluctuations in the birth rate under some control, 
because these fluctuations affect a number of major economic phenomena. | 
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| Given these conditions, fertility becomes an important factor in 
| social development and at least the four following aspects should be as- 
_certained as precisely as possible: (1) Mensuration of past changes in 
| fertility, together with an exact interpretation of the trends found; (2) eval- 
| behaviour found between one segment of the population and another; (3) 
| the future forecasts for the birth rate; (4) the social consequences of these 
past and future variations. The present study is directed almost exclu- 
sively to the first two of these points and is based on the censuses and 
vital statistics for Canada. 


The first four chapters are about historical trends in Canadian fertili- 
ty. There is information available permitting examination of the subject 
right back to the earliest settlement of this country by Europeans. Examina- 
tion of parish records has permitted theestablishment of statistics for 
population movement for the whole period of the French Régime (1608 to 
1760); and, in the case of Québec Catholics, this analysis can be traced 

back to 1880. The results will be found in Chapter 1, as will a more 
thorough analysis of some aspects of fertility for the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. In Chapter 2, we attempted to make the best use of 
Canadian census information and vital statistics to indicate the evolution 
in the fertility pattern for Canada as a whole, and for certain provinces, 
over the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. On the basis of certain 
hypotheses and estimates that are not always absolutely reliable, the birth 
rate, the fertility of all women and the fertility of married women have been 
estimated. Variations in the fertility of all women from 15 to 50 years may 
be imputed to four demographic factors: age distribution, nuptiality, legit- 
imate fertility, and illegitimate fertility. Chapter 3 is devoted to examining 
the extent of the respective influence of these four factors, either on varia- 
tions in the fertility rate over the course of time, or on the differences 
between each province and Canada, at certain times. Chapter 4 deals with 
differences in fertility by type of residence. The evolution of these differ- 
ences will be assessed first of all and an attempt will then be made to 
| evaluate the effect of residence on fertility while keeping constant certain 
other factors that usually vary with residence. 


In the case of a population for which almost all births are legitimate, 
_ marriage is, to all practical ends and purposes, one of the determinants of 
fertility. In Chapter 5, the evolution of fertility in its relationship to the 
| duration of marriage will be examined, as will the variation in the com- 
pleted fertility of couples in relation to the age of the woman at the time 
of her first marriage. 


| Chapter 6 examines the differences in fertility that are linked with 
four factors bearing some relationship to one another: country of birth, 
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ethnic origin, mother tongue and religion. When the last two factors are 
studied, an attempt will be made to measure the differences in fertility 
that can be imputed either to the fact that French or English is the mother 
tongue, or that adherence be to the Roman Catholic or to the Protestant 
religion, a certain number of other factors remaining constant. 


Each of the four subsequent chapters examines fertility variations in 
relation to certain phenomena that have long been related to variations in 
procreation: the husband’s occupation, the level of schooling (either of the 
husband or wife), the income (either of the husband or of the family) and 
the labour force status of the woman. In each case, in so far as available 
information permits, we shall attempt to measure the influence exercised 
by the factor examined, and to set aside the influence of characteristics 
that are linked with it. Thus, we find that income, for instance, is far from 
having the depressive effect usually attributed to it, and now tends to be 
positively linked with fertility and indeed to encourage fertility. 


In Chapter 11, we examine three more particular aspects of fertility: 
birth intervals, evolution of fertility rates by birth order and finally the 
evolution of illegitimate fertility, by age of women, since 1921, 


An important part of this study is based on information from a sample 
of 20% of the women who, at the time of the 1961 Census, were or had 
already been married. In Appendix I, are to be found some observations on 
the value of this sample. 


We are far from having used all the information that might have been 
used. Whe have had to make choices, and this has not always been easy; 
in many instances, we have not taken data by province into account. On 
the other hand, it goes without saying that the factors taken into considera- 
tion have been linked with those for which the diverse censuses provide 
information. Probably they are not the factors that are the most closely 
knit in with the behaviour of couples, in determining their descendants. 
This type of study permits a description of the way in which diverse 
elements in the population contribute to the replacement of generations; it 
may contribute to predicting the future development of fertility. But anal- 
yses based on this type of information should not be expected to contribute 
Significantly to an understanding of the psycho-sociological phenomena 


that determine the behaviour of couples, inasmuch as the behaviour of 
couples is not a mere accident of nature. 
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Chapter 1 


BRIEF DEMOGRAPHIC HISTORY 
OF NEW FRANCE (1608-1760) AND 
OF THE CATHOLIC POPULATION 
OF QUEBEC FROM 1760 TO 1880 


At the end of the 150 years comprising the lifetime of the French 
colony in Canada, the population of French origin had probably reached 
the figure of 73,000 inhabitants. This is about the total of populations in 
New France (63,000 inhabitants") and Acadians (10,000 inhabitants) at the 
time of the Conquest in 1760. Acadia had been ceded to Great Britain 
some forty-seven years earlier. This is a very low figure when compared 
with the population for New England, which must have been around a 
million and a half, at that time. Colonization had begun about the same 
time. The ratio between the two populations, in 1760, was twenty to one 
and due to a very simple cause... “‘quelques bateaux de plus... guit- 
taient tous les ans la petite Angleterre’’?. 


Indeed, the immigration of French settlers had been most sparse. It 
is estimated that about 10,000 people left France to come to settle in 
Canada, between 1608 and 1760 — that is not 70 persons in a year! This 
parsimoniousness was due, in measure, to the mercantile principles which 
govemed French policy at the time: the colony was to be peopled, but not 
at the expense of France proper. A high number of births amongst settlers 
and their descendants was relied upon to supply the required manpower. In 
‘So far as the birth rate is concerned, the Canadians of those days cannot 
be reproached for not having done their duty. 


‘Certain authors estimate the population of New France at 70,000 inhabitants 
for this period. 


2A. Sauvy, in the preface of Marcel R. Reinhard, Histoire de 1a population 
Mondiale de 1700 4 1948, Paris, Domat-Montchrestien, 1949, 
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We have excellent information on the movement of the population of 


Canada at that time (that is to say on births, marriages, deaths) thanks to 
the work of the Abbé Cyprien Tanguay, who devoted several years of his 
life, in the second half of the nineteenth century, to examining the records 
of baptisms, marriages and burials of the Catholic population of Québec. 
Since virtually the whole population of New France was Catholic and the 
events with which we are concerned gave rise, in the vast majority of 
cases, to Church documents, we can establish, with some exactitude, the 
number of births, marriages and deaths.* It was not statistics on population 
movement which interested the Abbé Tanguay, but the genealogy of families 
of French origin.* However, the events of which Tanguay took note have 
been used in compilations of statistics published, in different forms, in 
Volume V of the 1871 Canadian Census (for the period 1608-1875) and in 
Volume IV of the 1881 Census (for the period 1876-1880). 


We are much less well informed on the evolution of the population, 
particularly in regard to the fifty odd years preceding the first census in 
February-March 1666, The estimates made lead us to believe, nonetheless, 


that peopling was very slow in its beginnings. In 1641, that is to say 


thirty-three years after Champlain and his twenty-eight companions reached 
Québec, there were only 240 inhabitants in New France; twelve years 
later, the population was estimated at 2,000; the 1666 Census enumerates 
3,215 inhabitants. This is at the height of the heaviest immigration the 
colony ever underwent. It is estimated that between 1663 and 1671, 2,500 
settlers left France to settle in Canada, that is twice the number who had 
immigrated prior to 1663. The population in 1673 is estimated at 6,705, at 
9,719 in 1680 and 13,815 (without counting Indians) by 1698. The figure 
must have been 15,000 in 1702; 25,000 in 1721; 50,000 in 1748. The 
figure of 63,000 was reached at the time of the Conquest. 


It was only about 1675 that the growth of this population became 
regular. Rates calculated for earlier periods may be erroneous because the 
population grew by fits and starts. It was only from about 1700 onwards 
that the age and sex structure of this population became normal. Prior to 
that date, there was an abnormal proportion of young adults of the male sex 
and a good many of these young men remained bachelors, for want of a 
partner. From 1680 to 1760 the population of New France, on the average, 


doubled once in thirty years and is pretty close to the growth rates put | 


3 . . 
et critical study of these documents indicates that they were relatively _ 
complete. See J. Henripin, La population canadienne au début du XVIII® siécle, | 


Paris, P.U.F., 1954, pp. 26-32, 


“These genealogies were published in his Dictionnaire généalogique des — 


familles canadiennes, 7 volumes, Montréal, E. Senécal, 1871 to 1890, 
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forward by Malthus in his famous book. What is interesting to note is that 
in the first decades immediately following the conquest of Canada by 
England, the Canadians of French origin did achieve the growth rate fore- 
cast by Malthus, namely doubling their number once in 25 years. Since there 
was virtually no French immigration during this time, this growth is certain- 
ly natural growth. In Graph 1.1, a curve represents the evolution of the 
French Canadian population (or Catholic population) between 1681 and 
1760. After 1760, this curve represents the Catholic population of Québec. 


On the same graph (for which the vertical scale is logarithmic), we 
have shown the annual average number of births, marriages and deaths for 
Catholics in the province of Québec. What is to be noted particularly in 
this graph is, on the one hand, the constancy in the slope of curves (ex- 
cepting for deaths) and the strikingly parallel character of curves repre- 
senting population, births and marriages, between 1700 and 1840. The 
natural conclusion is that throughout this period the birth and marriage 
tates were pretty well at a constant level, and this can be checked later in 
the calculation of these rates. The number of births per marriage also 
seems to have remained at the same level. In any given year, there were 
about six times as many births as marriages. But this figure does not 
-tepresent the number of children born within a marriage, for account must 
-be taken ofa chronological gap between a marriage and the births within 
that marriage. This gap is about seven years and this means about 6.7 
births per marriage. This figure accounts for the decease of one or the 
other of the spouses before the wife had reached the age of fifty; it ac- 
counts for second marriages which are later and in which the number of 
descendants is reduced. 


It is perhaps easier to examine the evolution of this population 
movement, working on the basis of rates. Calculation of rates brings that 
population into the picture in regard to which evaluations are more 
unreliable than information about births, marriages and deaths. With 
the help of available information, we have estimated the population figure 
for the middle of each decade for the period 1681-1880. The figures appear 
in the first column of Table 1.1. In this table, for each decade, will be 
found the average annual number of births, marriages and deaths as will 
the rates for these events. The rates appear in Graph 1.2. 


The marriage rate remained about constant until 1820 and was in the 
‘neighbourhood of 10 per 1,000 inhabitants. The rate was particularly high 
between 1750 and 1770 (11.3 per 1,000). There was a slight tendency 


‘This would seem to have also been the case for the US population about the 
“Same period. See W.H. Grabill, C.V. Kiser and P.K. Whelpton, The Fertility of 
American Women, New York, John Wiley and Sons, 1958, pp. 5-7. 
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POPULATION AND AVERAGE ANNUAL NUMBER OF BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 
NEW FRANCE, 168! TO 1760 AND CATHOLIC POPULATION OF QUEBEC, 
ANNUAL NUMBER OF 1761 TO 1881 
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Table 1.1 — Population, average annual number of births, marriages and 
deaths, birth, marriage and death rates (per 1,000 inhabitants), 
New France, 1681 to 1760 and Catholics of the 
Province of Québec, 1761 to 1880 


Population, Average annual number of Rate per 1,000 inhabitants 
ee side Nes in ae 
feriode Marriages) Births> |Deaths>|Marriage] Birth Death 
{ KE 
1681-90 10,700 98 463 196 o2 43.3 18,4 
1691-1700 12,900 USS 689 BD| 10.5 53.4 7 
1701-10 16,100 146 931 390 yal 57.8 2a 
1711-20 20,800 DANS; 1,195 Sy, HOE SYloS) heya | 
1721-30 28,500 290 AS iP 691 10,2 S22 24.2 
1731-40 39,000 367 2,208 1,000 9.4 56.6 25.6 
1741-50 47,500 496 2059 12S 10,4 Se S2e2 
1751-60 57,000 643 3,397 Pap AS) si UR SS} 59.6 38,2 
1761-70 70,000 792 4,561 2,366 sulla} 65,2 33.8 
1771-80 87,000 899 5,646 3,016 10,3 64.9 34,7 
1781-90 110,000 1,093 6,832 3,902 9.9 62.1 S264 
1791-1800 147,000 USO 8,975 4 338 1052 61,1 DDES 
1801-10 197,000 1,909 11907 5,914 OF. 58.4 30.0 
1811-20 261 ,000 2,023 14,611 7,180 9,7 56.0 Dies 
1821-30 350,000 3,244 19,618 9,494 OFS 56,0 Dita 
1831-40 460,000 4,807 24,818 | 12,549 8.9 54.0 DH Ss 
1841-50 600,000 Sew SRV O25 | A257 8.8 SAU, 23.8 
1851-60 830,000) 6,135 37,974 | 16,307 7.4 45.8 1OKG 
1861-70 980 ,000 7,188 44,056 | 20,595 Thos: 45.0 21.0 
1871-80 (ee CSOD 8,379 50,268 | 26,606 7.8 46.5 24.6 
@ Estimates based on census. SOURCE: Canadian censuses of 1871 and 1881, 


b 1681-1875 — Census of Canada, 1871, Vol. V, p. 163; 1876-1880 — Census of Canada, 1881, 
Vol. IV, p. 144. 


towards a drop between 1800 and 1830 and after this date, the drop becomes 
more marked. The rate for the three last periods was lower than 8 per 
1,000. These movements correspond to changes in farm life conditions. 


The birth rate fluctuates even more, but on the whole, follows pretty 
well the marriage pattern. The rate is relatively low for the first decade 
(43.3 per 1,000); from 1691 to 1750, it runs between 53.4 and 57.8 per 
1,000. During the next decade (1751-1760) despite the warfare that marked 
the first part, the rate reached 59.6. There was a concurrent rise in the 
martiage rate and the two phenomena were perhaps due to heavy immigra- 
tion. After hostilities ended, the birth rate reached a record peak: 65 per 
1,000. The rate stayed at this level for twenty years (1761-1780). A fairly 
regular decline was then observed: after 1801, the birth rate fell below 60 
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per 1,000 and declined to 53 per 1,000 in 1841-1850. There was then a 
quite abrupt drop and from 1851 to 1880, the rate was about 45 per 1,000. 
The last level was never to be reached again in after years: our estimates 
indicate a rate of 42.6 per 1,000 in 1881-1890 and 40 to 41 per 1,000 from 
1891 to 1920. 


How do we explain this pattern? We shall examine the fertility of 
couples formed between 1700 and 1730, who gave birth to their children 
between 1700 and 1750. This fertility which is very high indeed, corre- 
sponds to a 56.5 per 1,000 birth rate. Why did the birth rate stand at a 
markedly higher level over the course of the next fifty years? Perhaps the 
heavy marriage rate between 1751 and 1770 was partly the reason. Moreover 
the question might be put: has the population (the denominator for the 
rates) been under-evaluated? If so, this would cffect the marriage rate and 
such was not the case. The conclusion is that couples were more fertile in 
the last half of the eighteenth century than they had been in the first. 
Between 1811 and 1830, the birth rate swung back to what it had been in 
the early eighteenth century. The subsequent decrease must have been due 
to a decrease in the marriage rate and to emigration towards the United 
States, which began about this period. 


The crude death rate varied even more. At least a part of the increase 
noted between 1691 and 1760 must have been due to ageing of the popula- 
tion.* Wars and difficulties attendant upon wars probably exercised some 
effect, between 1741 and 1760. After the Conquest, the rate remained at 34 
per 1,000 for about twenty years, but progressively dropped to a 20 per 
1,000 rate in 1851-1860. 


Between 1691 and 1850, the rate of natural increase was 3% if we 
except the period 1741-1760. With a rate like this, a population doubles its 
numbers every twenty-three years. This is just about what happened to the 
French Canadians during certain periods and particularly from 1760 to 
1830, 


FERTILITY IN THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


Although exceptionally high, there was nothing miraculous about the 
high birth rate in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It was due to 
early marriages (this was general) and to a high fertility amongst couples. 
Illegitimate births only played a very minor role. According to the findings 
of Tanguay,’ the proportion of illegitimate births rose from 0.2% in 1700 to 


*Due to the wave of emigration at the end of the seventeenth century, the 
Population must have been abnormally young up to 1730, 


"Refer to the end of Tome IV of his Dictionnaire généalogique. 
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1.2% for the period 1741-1760. But the latter figure was exceptional for the 
period and due to the particular circumstances which preceded the cession 
of Canada to England. After 1760, the proportion dropped back to 0.6% and 
it was only from 1850 onwards that the rate climbed to 1%. On the other 
hand, pre-nuptial conceptions were not unusual: in the case of marriages 
celebrated between 1700 and 1730, 4.5% of the first live births were during 
the first five months immediately following the marriage.* This is certainly 
an underassessment of pre-nuptial conceptions, because there should be 
added to this percentage a substantial portion of the live births in the 
sixth, seventh and eighth month after marriage. Bearing this in mind, 
pre-nuptial conceptions would represent 10% of first live births. 


The study of families founded between 1700 and 1730 enables us to 
determine the age of spouses in that period. The average age was 26.9 
years for men contracting a first marriage and 22.4 years for women who 
had previously been single.® In the case of the latter, the modal age was 
twenty. The censuses of the period do not give the proportion of married 
women, by age, unfortunately. But, to judge from the marriage rate, it 
would seem that the trend to marry was high, long after the disparity 
between the sexes had vanished, around 1700. The French home govern- 
ment encouraged a high marriage rate amongst Canadians. Bonuses were paid 
to men who married before the age of twenty, and to girls who married 
before they were sixteen. But in the eighteenth century, marriages that 
early in life were exceptional. 


What was the fertility of these marriages? It is known for two different 
periods. Georges Sabagh’® has estimated the total fertility rate for the years 
1666, 1667 and 1681; we have measured" the fertility of marriages cele- 
brated between 1700 and 1730. It is easier to begin with the last period. 
The essential of the results can be represented in the form of a fertility 
curve by age of the women. On Graph 1.3, the ordinate measures fertility 
rates (annual number of births per 1,000 married women), the age of the 
women being the abscissa. The legitimate fertility rate stands at 500 per 
1,000 up to the age of thirty, and this means that, on average, married 
women bore a child once every two years up to that age. At the age of 
thirty-five, it is 460, and then drops quite rapidly: 330 at the age of forty, 
120 at the age of forty-five. Behaviour of this nature means one of the 


ats Henripin, op. cit., po 55o 
“Ibid, p. 96, 


10 ¢¢ s4: 
The Fertility of the French Canadian Women durin the Se 
: : venteenth 
ee in The American Journal! of Sociology, Vol. XLVIL March 1942, pp. 


41J. Henripin, op. cit., pp. 57-89, 
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GRAPH 1.3 


LEGITIMATE AGE-SPECIFIC FERTILITY RATES, 
CANADA, WOMEN MARRIED BETWEEN 
1700 AND 1730 
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highest fertility rates ever measured up to the present time.'!? Only the 
Hutterites in the U.S. show a fertility of similar order. A woman married at 
_ the age of fifteen and subjected up until her fiftieth year to the fertility rate 
indicated in Graph 1.3, would have given birth to 13 children. But women 
in that era were far from getting married at such an early age; we saw 
earlier that the mean age at marriage for single women who married between 


See Louis Henry, ‘‘Some Data in Natural Fertility”, in Eugenics Quarterly, 
Vol. 8, No. 2, June 1961, p. 84. 
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1700 and 1730, was 22.4 years. In reality, in the case of those women 
whose marriages were not interrupted before they reached their fiftieth 


year, the average was 8.4 children. !3 


But the situation was not the same at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and this brings us to the study by Sabagh. This author estimated the 
total fertility rate for Canadians for the years 1666, 1667 and 1681, on the 
basis of census information for these three years. He found, respectively, 
12.0, 10.7 and 9.7 children. Now, in 1666, almost all women between the 
ages of 15 and 50 were married. Under these conditions, the total fertility 
rate corresponds more or less to the sum of legitimate fertility rates, which 
was 13 children for the early eighteenth century. The two results are not 
incompatible, the difference arising from the small number of women not 
married in 1666, a factor which reduced the total fertility rate in relation 
to the figure obtained in adding up the legitimate fertility rates between 
the ages of 15 to 50. 


So high a fertility may astonish, and it is perhaps not superfluous to 
confirm it with one final source. Yves Martin, in his study of the popula- 
tion of Ile-aux-Coudres, "4 applied the eighteenth century fertility rate to 
the women married in that region in 1844 and found the number of births to 
correspond just about exactly to the annual number of births in 1842-1846, 


This high fertility rate is not perhaps as exceptional as might, at 
first, be thought. In the following chapter, we find that in 1851, according 
to our estimates, Canada, as a whole, had not been far removed from that 
level. The situation was no different for Nova Scotia and Ontario. Married 
women in Manitoba, in 1891, had the same legitimate fertility as French 
Canadian women in the eighteenth century. It is interesting to note what a 
Similar behaviour amongst couples would produce today. Multiplying each 
legitimate fertility rate by the proportion of married women, for each age 
group in Canada in 1961, one would obtain fertility rates for married 
and unmarried women.** We then get a total fertility rate of 8.87, that is 
to say that, on the average, each woman would bear about nine children 
in her lifetime, even if we include those who did not marry. The gross 
reproduction rate would be 4.32, and the net rate 4.12. These rates are 


“It is interesting to note that 200 years later, French-speaking rural Canadian 
Catholic women, born on a farm and with less than eight years’ schooling, had had 
about the same number of children. According to the 1941 Census, women of 45-54 
years from this background, and who had been married, had had 8.33 children (see 


coe ei The Changing Size of the Family in Canada, Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
» De ° 


y “Yves Martin, “‘L’Ile-aux-Coudres: population et économie’’, in Cahiers de 
8eographie de Québec, avril 1957, pp. 174-5. 


*SIllegitimate births were not taken into account here, 
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approximately 2.3 times the figure ascertained for 1961. Under these 
conditions, the Canadian population would quadruple once in 30 years 
and double once in 15 years. In fact, total fertility rate for 1961 was of 
the order of 3.8 and, by 1966, had dropped to 3.2. 


SUBMISSION TO NATURE AND EVENTS 


Modern populations have pretty well overcome the ‘‘accidents’”’ of 
nature. This is clear from the virtually complete disappearance of mortality 
peaks. But matters were quite different in earlier times and the Canadian 
population was no exception. From year to year, the change in the number 
of deaths can be followed throughout the history of New France, as indeed 
for the Catholic population of Québec, from 1760 to 1880.1° Smallpox was 
responsible for the highest mortality peaks; four smallpox epidemics 
brought up the number of deaths to more than one and a half times what it 
had been under normal conditions. The excess mortality was 55% in 1670, 
240% in 1703, 125% in 1733 and 67% in 1784. Cholera produced a rise of 
70% in 1832, and others, later, of lesser importance. One contagious illness 
in 1687 multiplied the number of deaths in that year by 2.3 times. In 1714, a 
rise in infant mortality brought about a 70% excess of death. Other exam- 
ples might equally be cited: once in five years, on the average, an epidemic 
caused ravages whose consequences can easily be seen in the curve re- 
presenting the number of deaths. Frequently, the effect of these epidemics 
spread over a period of two or three years and the peaks were followed by 


troughs. 


Submission to nature is evident in another phenomenon: the seasonal 
pattern of births. This pattern is very marked for the births that occurred 
between 1700 and 1750, which we examined elsewhere.!” The first births to 
each couple must be eliminated — the seasonal pattern in this instance is 
affected by the marriage pattern. In the case of other births, the pattern is 
autonomous. It is the month of birth which is known, but with a nine-month 
lag, the seasonal birth pattern can be converted into the seasonal pattern 
of conceptions. This attenuates, in some degree, the fluctuations in the 
seasonal pattern. The index for conceptions (annual average 100) rises from 
65 in March to a maximum of 138 in June. Are there variations that are 
related to what is found in the animal world? This can be contested, but 
the scope of the movement is remarkable. The seasonal index drops to 112 
in July, and then drops progressively to 92 in December. There is a second- 
ary peak in January (103) and then a decline to the minimum in March. It 


l6See Graph 1.4. 
17J. Henripin, op. cit., pp. 42-49. 
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ANNUAL NUMBER OF BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 
NEW FRANCE, 1695 TO 1760 AND CATHOLIC POPULATION 
OF QUEBEC, 176! TO 1880 
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may equally be that this was not an accident of nature because a number of 
couples may have been separated by winter hunting expeditions. This may 
explain the secondary peak in January because the Christmas festivities 
brought the husbands home. 


Certain events, wars especially, also affected the demographic con- 
juncture as may be seen in Graph 1.4. This is true for deaths, although 
these are less affected by wars than by certain epidemics. This was the 
case for the smallpox epidemic in the years 1702-1703. But it is difficult 
to dissociate the direct effect on the birth pattern from its indirect effect 
through the intermediary of marriages. The troughs in the birth curve are 
almost always preceded (with a one-year lag) by a similar pattern in mar- 
tiages. The latter fluctuated greatly: it is not unusual to find the number 
of marriages 10% below normal. Two years correspond to military expe- 
ditions — 1702 and 1707 respectively, when the number of marriages dropped 
by 12 and 25%, respectively. What should particularly be pointed out is 
that during the five years which preceded the conquest of Canada by 
England, between 1755 and 1759, the number of marriages fell from 8 to 
21% below normal, and this brought a drop in the number of births over the 
years 1758 to 1761. The troubles of 1837 exercised a similar effect: in that 
year, there was a 22% drop in the number of marriages, and in the following 
year, a 16% drop. The number of births fluctuated much less; thus, the last 
drop in the number of marriages was accompanied by a 5% drop in the num- 
ber of births in 1837 and 1838, and an 8.5% drop in 1839. 


THE FRENCH CANADIAN POPULATION 


The great majority of Canadians of French origin descended from a 
Stock that was originally very small: 10,000 persons of whom only three or 
four thousand were women. If the migration of all these people was situated 
at the mid-point of the period during which they migrated, that is about 
1700, we might deduce that this population has multiplied itself by 550 in 
250 years. The following calculation is not so risky: between 1760 and 
1960 they multiplied by 75. These calculations only take into account 
those who remained in Canada and overlook the descendants of the many 
emigrants who from 1830 onwards, went to settle in the United States." 
This demographic exuberance has become almost legendary and, certainly, 
it was quite exceptional. Between 1760 and 1960 world population multi- 
plied by about four, and the population of European origin, seven times. 


See the special issue: L’émigration des canadiens frangais aux Etats-Unis, 
Recherches sociographiques, vol. V, n° 3, sept. - déc. 1964. 
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But this is simply the result of geometric progression. It suffices that a 
relatively low rate be maintained sufficiently long to obtain results that 
seem fantastic. What has characterized the growth of this population is 
primarily the lack of any major catastrophe (famines, epidemics, wars) 
comparable to those that have decimated most human populations; a rela- 
tively high marriage rate, higher in any event than amongst European 
populations and finally the maintenance of high fertility amongst couples 
up until quite recently. This latter characteristic is now past history: 
Canadian women of French origin who had married and who, in 1961, were 
near their fiftieth year, had had 4.2 children on average and this is about 
half the number of children their ancestors had had. 
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Chapter 2 


EVOLUTION OF BIRTH 
AND FERTILITY RATES 
OVER THE PAST CENTURY 


Confronted with inexact and incomplete information, one frequently 
hesitates between quite simply abandoning any analysis whatsoever, or 
seeking to make the best analysis on the basis of the information available. 
We opted for the latter and pressed the analysis as far as we could. Before 
1921, only the statistics of census origin provide a reliable enough guide to 
assesSing birth and fertility rates in Canada. The information from censuses 
— and this is quite apparent later in the work — is far from perfect and using 
this information can be risky. We have attempted to use the information at 
issue, however, to assess the birth and fertility rates for Canada and cer- 
tain provinces. But even if these estimates can only be considered as in- 
dications, in many instances, it seemed the wiser part not to leave so rich 
a source of information lying fallow. This course had already been opened 
up by a certain number of authors, amongst whom Nathan Keyfitz to whose 
contribution we shall have occasion to refer. 


1. BIRTH RATE FOR CANADA AND 
CERTAIN PROVINCES, 1831 - 1965 


Registration of births on a uniform and relatively complete basis has 
only existed in Canada since 1921. Québec should be excepted from this 
statement because Québec was only integrated into the system in 1926, 
However, for a certain number of years, this province already had quite a 
good registration system, so that the number of births in Canada has been a 
known figure since 1921, There has even been an estimate made of the 
annual number of births for Newfoundland, since that year. For preceding 


‘This information is published by DBS, in its annual report, Vital Statistics, 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer. 
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years, we refer to census data, that is to say evaluate the birth rate from 
the number of children under ten years of age. That is what we have done 
for the whole of Canada (excepting Newfoundland) and for certain provinces. 
Thus we can go back to 1851 for the whole of the country and variable dates 
for the different provinces. 


BRIEF EXPOSE OF THE METHOD: In applying suitable survival rates to 
the populations aged 0-4 and 5-9, we can reconstitute the number of births 
that gave origin to these children. A serious difficulty now arises; generally 
speaking, the enumeration of children within these age groups is most in- 
complete. Fortunately, we can make quite a good evaluation for the province 
of Québec by using an independent method. This method is set forth in 
Appendix A. This makes it possible to evaluate the error made — at 
least in the case of Québec — when we use the population 0-9 years from 
censuses and survival rates. We have supposed that the error thus evaluated 
for Québec was the same in the other provinces as for the whole of Canada. 
Other corrections have been made as well, and details will be found in 
Appendix B which comprises an estimate of the number of births and birth 
tates for the period prior to 1921, 


RESULTS: Table B.6 (Appendix B) gives the birth rates that we have 
estimated for Canada and for certain provinces. The choice of provinces 
rests upon the concern with representing each major region in the country. 
These birth rates, which correspond to ten-year periods circumscribing 
each census year, have been represented on Graphs 2.1 and 2.2. The first 
permits a comparison of the birth rate in Canada with the birth rate of the 
white population in the United States, since the nineteenth century; it in- 
cludes reproduction of annual birth rates, as recorded in statistics, since 
1921 in the case of Canada and since 1909 in the case of the United States. 
In both countries, the secular drop in the birth rate has been similar, but it 
would seem that since the nineteenth century, the Canadian birth rate has 
always been higher than the US birth rate. It is true that we have not been 
able to evaluate the birth rate in Canada before 1851, but the few assess- 
ments we have made for Québec and Ontario? confirm the higher Canadian 
birth rate from the earliest nineteenth if not the eighteenth century. Itis 
very unlikely that, including the non-white US population would change 
this basic difference. On the average, the Canadian birth rate was higher 
by 6 or 7 per 1,000 than the US birth rate in the last half of the nineteenth 
century, but the difference became much less marked after 1921. Since 
1921, the difference has varied between 1.5 and 4.6 per 1,000. 


?These two provinces grouped, at the time, about 75% of the population of 
present Canadian territory. 
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GRAPH 2.1 


BIRTH RATES, CANADA AND UNITED STATES (WHITE POPULATION), 
Rela. 1820-1965 
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Sources: For Canada: 185) to 1921, Table B.6, 1921 to 1965,Table J.l. For the U.S.A.: 1821 to 1851: W.S. Thompson 
and PK.Whelpton, Population Trends in the United States, New York, McGraw-Hill, 1933, p.263; 1861 to I9II: 
A.J. Coale and M.Zelnik, New Estimates of Fertility and Population in the U.S., Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1963, pp.21-22; 1909 to 1965: Table J.1. 


Despite the over-all parallelism in the two curves, the evolution of 
the Canadian birth rate, between 1851 and 1901, was less regular than in 
the United States. On the basis of our assessment, there was no drop be- 
tween 1861 and 1871, and there was a rise between 1891 and 1901.We 
should remember, first of all, that each of these years represents (for 
Canada) a ten-year period circumscribing the year indicated. These are, 
therefore, not accidents due to exceptional years. It may be that our es- 
timate is excessive for the years 1871° and 1901, but it may equally be 
too low for the years 1851 and 1861. We are inclined to believe that both 
conclusions are true, but have found no acceptable way of making the 
necessary corrections. 


In Graph 2.2, will be found the representation of the birth rates that 
we have estimated for certain provinces, between 1831 and 1921.4 Ontario, 


3It will be noted later however, that the Québec birth rate, estimated on a 
different basis, did not drop between 1861 and 1871. 


“See Table B.6. 
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GRAPH 2.2 


BIRTH RATES OF SELECTED PROVINCES, 
(SSi-192 | 
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Source: Table B.6 


Manitoba and Saskatchewan have exceptional rates, from the outset be- 
cause the age structure of the population — which receives many immi- 
grants — favours a high birth rate. The rates for Ontario are higher than 
those for Québec up to 1871. The birth rate in the latter province is the 
most resistant to any decline so that in 1921, this rate is highest in the 
list at 36.3 per 1,000 (37.6 according to vital statistics). The drop in the 
Québec birth rate between 1831 and 1851 was rapid, from 55 to 45 per 
1,000. The movement then tapers off more gradually while the drop is more 
marked in Ontario and Nova Scotia between 1871 and 1891, 


To be interpreted correctly, the birth rate must be measured less 
crudely. The crude birth rate (which we have just used) results from 
numerous factors, amongst which the most important are age and sex com- 
position of the population, marriage rate and fertility of couples. Modifica- 
tion of one of these factors involves change in the crude birth rate. It is 
therefore of interest to use a certain number of more refined methods of 


measurement, So as to tract down the influence exercised by each of these 
factors. 
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TERMINOLOGY 


Before going into these various measures, we should be clear as to 
the meaning we attribute to the terms we use. In this study, the term birth 
rate is only used to designate the ratio between births and the whole of the 
population. In all other cases, we use fertility.’ But there are several 
fertility rates. We shall use the term fertility rates* (without any other 
qualification) to designate the fertility of married and unmarried women 
taken together; the term legitimate fertility means the fertility of married 
women and illegitimate fertility means the fertility of unmarried women. 
Another term is needed to mean that the rate applies to the whole of the 
age groups within which a woman may give birth to a child. This is the 
general fertility rate. Where reference is to a single year of age or an age 
group, the age or age groups will be specified (age-specific fertility rates). 


2, FERTILITY RATES FOR WOMEN OF ALL MARITAL STATUS 


GENERAL RATES 


There is one very simple way of eliminating the effect which the sex 
distribution of the population may have on variations in the birth rate and, 
to a great extent, on variations in age distribution: it consists on estab- 
lishing a ratio between the number of births and the number of women who 
are of childbearing age (namely between 15 and 50 years of age. Frequent- 
ly, we limit our studies to women between the ages of 15 and 45, because 
there are few children born to women between 45 and 50 years of age, 
particularly when fertility is controlled). We then get a general fertility 
rate. This will be found in Table 2.1 and Graph 2.3, for Canada (from 
1851 onwards) and for certain provinces (from different dates). 


For Canada, the rate changes from 189 per 1,000 women in 1871 to 
144 in 1891, or a 24% drop. It then remains stable until 1911 and drops 
again to reach an 87 minimum in 1941,’ or about half the 1871 rate. There 
is then a recovery in the general fertility rate (117 in 1956), which then 
tends to level off (112 in 1961 and 91 in 1965). These patterns do not 
greatly differ from the birth rates observed earlier, except that resistance 
to a decrease, between 1891 and 1911, is now more evident. As far as the 
movements observed for the provinces are concerned, they are not very 


‘This expression is translated by fécondité in French, whereas the term 
fecundity (physiological ability to reproduce) is translated in French by fertilité. 


*In French, we use the expression ‘‘fécondité générale’? to designate the 
fertility of women of all marital status. But the term ‘‘general’’ in English has 
another meaning. 


"In fact, the minimum came in 1937 with a rate of 79. 
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FERTILITY RATES 


Table 2.1 — General fertility rates, Canada and 
selected provinces, 1831 to 1965 


NOTE: Annual number of births per 1,000 women aged 15-49 years. 


Year Canada eons Québec | Ontario | Manitoba pastas British 
cotia chewan | Columbia 

eels, iia ss = ov 

HSA Dacre sets 3% 7 = 

HESS I csc «.91 203 = 

SOE oo ass sie 193 a 

HOTS 6.360 sus 189 = 

TSO Teles «16 © 160 202 
PSOE settee 144 204 
OOD ets eie's..0 145 184 
WOT. 144 149 
Oe. 3 s.« 5 120 84 
OSI oe. 94 62 
MOAI. 87 73 
1) Ee 109 99 
LESS Pea iN G7/ 112 
IO eee 112 104 
BOOS sa sss 91 82 


“ The province of Newfoundland is included, from 1951 onwards. 


SOURCES: From 1921 to 1965, DBS, Vital Statistics (different years). Before 1921, the 
number of births is the result of our estimate (Appendix B). The number of women 15-49 years 
of age for the years 1881 to 1911 is in Census of Canada, 1941, Vol. 1, p. 606 and following. 
For previous years, this number had to be estimated (Appendix D),. 


different from those which were observed in the case of the birth rates. 
What is remarkable is that Ontario maintained higher fertility levels than 
Québec until 1871. The exceptionally high rate for 1842 (329) was probably 
due to the fact that the age distribution of women in the 15-49 age group 
was particularly propitious because of the high immigration for that period. 
After 1871, the Ontario fertility rate drops quickly (by 44% between 1871 
and 1901) so that between 1881 and 1911, Ontario had the lowest fertility 
of all provinces, a characteristic later ceded to British Columbia. Nova 
Scotia’s reduction in fertility was not so marked as that of Ontario, al- 
though the birth rate of both provinces had been almost the same. The 
province of Québec shows the greatest stability: between 1851 and 1921, 
the general fertility rate only dropped by 21% (from 196 to 155) whereas, in 
the same period, the rate decreased by 41% in Canada, as a whole, and by 
54% in Ontario. The Western Provinces are characterized by exceptionally 
high rates during the latter part of the nineteenth century but rapidly drop, 
falling below the Québec rates between 1911 and 1921. 
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Another phenomenon should be noted and we find this repeated in 
several forms: the convergence of provincial fertility rates, particularly 
over the course of the last thirty years. In 1931, there was a difference of 
54 per 1,000 between the two extreme provinces (Québec: 116, and British 
Columbia: 62). In 1965, this difference dropped to 18 per 1,000 (Saskat- 
chewan: 100, and British Columbia: 82), if we exclude Prince Edward 
Island, where the rate was 113, and New Brunswick, 103. We shall have 
occasion to discuss this phenomenon in greater detail later. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


We noted earlier that the birth rate in Canada has always been higher 
than in the United States, at least since the middle of the last century. It 
does not seem that this is due to a more favourable age or sex structure, in 
Canada, since the fertility of women in the 20-44 age group is also higher 
in Canada than in the United States. To demonstrate this, we will call 
upon a Slightly different measure than the one we have so far been using: 
the ratio of children aged 0-4 to women of 20 to 44 years of age. This ratio 
differs from the general fertility rate in its numerator: instead of annual 
number of births, the number of children between the ages of 0-4 is used, 
that is to say the survivors of children born over the course of the preced- 
ing five years. Therefore this ratio not only reflects variations in fertility, 
but also variations in the mortality of young children. It might be thought 
that this last element does not markedly affect the comparison of fertility 
levels for the two countries in any given period. These ratios are given in 
Table 2.2 for Canada and for the white population of the United States. 
The number of children aged 0-4 years has been corrected to take into 
account their underenumeration in census-taking. For Canada, the correc- 
tion factors we used were as follows:® 


T351°9 "0.0% LOD te 87305 1941 : 3.0% 
LS7t 13545 1921 : 21.6% 1951" "28%, 
1891 : 9.0% 19S Le 1°8% 1961 : 5.0% 


The difference between the two populations, very marked in 1850 
(25.4%) drops quite quickly and is only 17% twenty years later. Canadian 
fertility dropped rather quickly over this period of time, as did US fertility 


*These corrections are based on the comparison between the number of chil- 
dren aged 0-4 years, as reported in diverse censuses, andthe number of births in the 
preceding five years, to whom the appropriate survival rate has been applied. This 
comparison was made with data for the province of Québec for the years prior to 
1931; from that year onwards, information for the whole of Canada has been used. 
Account has also been taken of net migrations that have taken place between the 
time of the birth and the time of the census. It is surprising to find an underenumer- 
ation of 5% in 1961, a much higher proportion than in prior years. 
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Table 2.2 — Ratio of children aged 0-4 to women aged 20-44, Canada and 
United States (white population), 1800 to 1960 


Number of children 0-4 years per 
1,000 women aged 20-444 


Year 
United States Percentage dif- 

(white population)*° Canada ference in rela- 

tion to Canada 


POO icles ib siels sisio y/sie 
TS10 . wc ws cwsiccecses 


Lh er 
OT see, <a pees papi abe 
eeO a tec ele awe 
“UB. J 8 ap ined Pn -25.4 
LUE eg A 
ESTO rats elsts, ofoie ojete eres -17.0: 
BOO Acre . eels 
OS Le ae -13.1 
BS Wins dena e eer 
SD es 17.4 
IO ass snc kes s.0l4 © 3 -28.0 
MESON: Sere viet kt ste te -20.4 
BEA TS ata tb boo 6 45 -20.0 
SOs Aes: Sia wx bs wines -12.3 
ES SE A ee ae ~12.8 


* These rates have been corrected to account for underenumeration of children and varia- 
tions in age structure of women aged 20-44, b For Canada, a year must be added. 
© SOURCE: W.H. Grabill, C.V. Kiser and P.K. Whelpton, The Fertility of American Women, 
New York, Wiley and Sons, 1958, p. 14. d We have multiplied the uncorrected ratio by 
1.065, correction factor for the year 1950. © Average ratio between Ontario and Québec. 


between 1820 and 1850. The relative difference between the two countries 
drops until 1890 (13.1%), and then rises again. Between 1890 and 1920, 
Canadian fertility tends to remain pretty well stable, while US fertility 
continues to drop. The ratio we found for Canada, in 1921, has probably 
been over-estimated® but it would seem that the relative difference between 
the fertility levels of the two countries increased after 1890, was still 
20% in 1930 and 1940 and after that stood at between 12% or 13% (1950 and 
1960). 


°The correction made in the number of children aged 0-4 years, in 1921, is 
+21.6%. This correction is based on data for the province of Québec, and it is 
possible that it is too high for Canada as a whole. 
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AGE-SPECIFIC FERTILITY RATES 


The general rates that we have just surveyed, that is to say rates 
calculated for all women aged from 15 to 50, are affected by the age distri- 
bution of these women. If there are a great proportion of young women, this 
will tend to raise the general fertility rate and vice versa. This can be 
compensated for by calculating not a single rate for all women aged 15-50, 
but a series of rates, each rate corresponding to each single year of age or 
each specific age group. Generally, rates are worked out for five-year age 
groups. These fertility tables give a much more exact idea of the behaviour 
of women in so far as fertility is concerned. It is interesting to know, for 
instance, whether a fertility decline occurs amongst younger or older women. 
Indeed, generally speaking, it is amongst older women that the fertility drop 
is most marked. 


Vital statistics give the fertility rates by five-year age groups, for 
each year elapsed since 1921, for Canada’® and each of the provinces. We 
have had to make estimates for the years prior to 1921, limiting ourselves 
to certain provinces and certain years — 1851 for Ontario and Québec; 
1871, 1891, and 1911 for Canada as a whole and selected provinces. These 
estimates are far from being as precise as might be hoped, but of sufficient 
interest to work out. The method used appears in Appendix E where the 
results of these estimates will also be found. 


In Graph 2.4 we have illustrated the evolution of these rates. Each 
panel in this graph corresponds to an age group and each curve represents 
Canada or a province. We have only represented. the years for which we 
have estimates, the year 1921 (when vital statistics were started) and the 
subsequent years corresponding to changes in fertility trends: 1937 corre- 
sponds to the minimum, 1945 to the beginning of post-war acceleration, 
1959 to the maximum that followed and 1965 is the last year for which 
information is available. 


The fertility of the first two age groups is more subject to change 
than are other age groups. There seems to have been a general rise be- 
tween 1891 and 1911 and sometimes right up to 1921 for women in the 
15-19 age group. There is a very marked drop between 1921 and 1937 and 
a recovery which more than compensates for the drop, between 1937 and 
1959, For these two age groups fertility was much higher, over the course 
of the last few years than for any other preceding year, with some ex- 
ceptions: (1) The women between 15 and 24 years of age, in British 


*°Without the province of Québec for 1921-1925, 
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Sources: 185! to 1921: Table E.2; 1937 to 1965: DBS, Vital Statistics. 
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Columbia, in 1891, had a much higher fertility rate than has been the case 
more recently, but this is due to an exceptional circumstance: a very high 
proportion of the women in that province were married, at that time: 20% at 
15-19 years of age and 54% at 20-24. (2) There is a very particular element 
in the behaviour in Québec in the same regard: the fertility in the 15-19 
age group was, for the province of Québec, the highest of all provinces right 
up until 1891,1! after which this rate dropped till it was below that of all 
other provinces, particularly since 1945. For some years now, the fertility 
of women under 20 in Québec is about half what it is elsewhere in Canada. 
This phenomenon is due to an exceptionally low marriage rate, in that age 
group, in Québec. Finally, the fertility rate in the 20-24 age group is one 
for which we find marked convergence for the various provinces. 

This convergence is also remarkable for other age groups, where 


fertility is much more regular. Amongst women inthe 25-40 age group, there 
is a recovery in fertility between 1937 and 1959, but much less marked 
than amongst younger women. Some provinces have had quite stable relative 
positions particularly since 1921: in British Columbia, fertility is lowest, 
Ontario comes next, Nova Scotia and Manitoba have similar rates; finally, 
since 1911, Québec has had a higher fertility rate than the other provinces 
but this is tending to disappear. Indeed, this had already happened, in the 
case of women, aged 25 to 35, by 1963. Indeed, for the past few years, it 
is the provinces not represented in Graph 2.4, whose fertility rates have 
remained the highest beyond twenty-five years of age: New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island have had higher fertility rates than Québec since 
1945, for the over 25 age group. 

It is interesting to compare the relative amplitude of fertility vari- 
ations at different ages. Graph 2.5 enables us to draw these comparisons 
for Canada, since 1871. Since the scale is logarithmic, relative variations 
can be compared on the basis of the curves’ slope. It will readily be noted 
that the higher the age, the more marked is the over-all drop. On the other 
hand, the lower the age, the more marked the recovery in the period 1937 - 


1959. Here are the relative variations noted for two particularly significant 
periods: 1871-1937 and 1937-1965: 


Percentage variation 


Age 1877 =1937 1937-1965 
PSO Ry Gans iors iatapehetassiavers/oits -30.8 +93.4 
DO ee eS. Mea tet -34.7 +69.4 
DN = ae ons: a ae -54.1 +30.3 
SOAS ae ot ns os co eS -65.0 ~ 1.9 
Soe ly Ue eee -73.4 -22.4 
GUNES. 2 ek el 2 ae -77.2 -37.2 
AD AOE Shales Awbss. wee. < -79.0 -52.4 


“If we exclude British Columbia. 
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EVOLUTION OF AGE-SPECIFIC FERTILITY RATES, 
CANADA, 1871 TO 1965 
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Sources: 1871 to!1921, Table E.2; 1937 to 1965, DBS, Vital Statistics. 
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Finally, to demonstrate the change in fertility pattern, over the course 
of time, Graph 2.6 shows the fertility table for Canada for the years 1871, 
1891, 1911, 1921, 1937 and 1965. 


It is not easy to imagine the over-all level of fertility for a given 
population at any given moment, and still less to make comparisons, when 
the fertility is comprised of a series of seven rates, that is to say of 
a different rate for each of seven age groups. But each fertility table can 
be reduced to a single index, the total fertility rate. This is a classical 
method of measure, in demography, and consists in adding up all fertility 
rates for the ages of 15 to 49. There is moreover one advantage in this 
system inasmuch as it provides a very concrete picture of fertility: by 
adding up all the fertility rates, one obtains the number of children that 
would be born to 1,000 women, in the course of their lives, if they were 
subjected to the fertility rates observed from their fifteenth to their forty- 
ninth year. In practice, the fertility rates for each five-year age group are 
added up and multiplied by five. This method presupposes that the women 
are unaffected by any mortality. Although this system seems different in 
form, it is quite analogous to the general fertility rate that we have already 
examined, excepting that the total fertility rate is not affected by the age 
structure of the female population aged 15 to 49. 


In Table 2.3, we find the total fertility rate for Canada and some 
provinces for the same years as in Graph 2.5, 


In referring to the information in the table, we find that each woman 
would have borne in 1851 an average of about seven children in the course 
of her life (average for Québec and Ontario). Note that this figure reckons 
with the fact that certain women married late or not at all. In Canada, 
fertility dropped by only 3% in 1871, and 30% in 1891 (4.9 children). The 
drop was low over the ensuing years since, in 1911, it was 33% in relation 
to 1851; in 1921, it was.44%. The minimum® came in 1937, when the 2.6 
children per woman represents only 38% of the fertility observed in 1851. 
There follows a marked recovery: in 1959, the level jumps back to the 
1921 level. However, there is a marked decline between 1959 and 1965, 
namely from 3.94 children to 3.19 children or a 19% drop. This latter drop 
is particularly marked in Québec (23%) and British Columbia (26%). To 
Summarize, the same patterns are found in this instance as are found with 
general fertility rates. The same is true of the relative position of provinces 
and we shall not repeet here remarks already made earlier in the text. 
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Table 2.3 — Total fertility rate (per 1,000 women), Canada and 
selected provinces, 1851, 1871, 1891, 1911, 
1921, 1937, 1945, 1959 and 1965 


T ii ae 
Year lesaaes ae Québec] Ontario Manitoba sate eee 
pan] r 
USS Tectetietess:c ere — - 6,839 | 7,218 - = - 
UST cise eee mOsoze 6,178 6,413 | 6,770 - - - 
SOUR crercte eoee | 4,916 4,966 5,586 | 4,031 8,227 
TOT Vets oc ee | 4000 4,444 5,442 | 3,664 5,258 
VOQ1S ss ersrcielelslon Ss 900 3,585 5,288 | 3,221 4,047 


1937 .cseveeee | 2,646 2,860 3,268 | 2,161 2,322 
1945 ..cceeee-| 3,018 3,157 3,666 | 2,469 2,760 
1959.6... 6.06 | 35930 4,100 353928 | 3,773 3,855 
1965 te es ws [3192 | 3,449 | 3,025 | 3,219 | 3,318 

SOURCES: For the period 1851 to 1911, see Appendix E; from 1921 onwards, see DBS, 


Vital Statistics, different years, except for Canada and Québec, for which we worked out an 
estimate for the year 1921 (Appendix C), 


However, we now have to deal with an interpretation problem . \at 
has been very much discussed by demographers, over the course of recent 
years. The total fertility rate represents the number of children which 1,000 
women would bear were they subjected to the fertility rates observed for a 
given year. This is what is called current rates (period rates). But this is 
purely imaginary. What happens is that women go through a number of 
fertility rates which correspond, not to the rates of a single calendar year, 
but to the rates current between their fifteenth and fiftieth birthdays. So, 
current rates may give a false impression of the real behaviour of women. 
This happens when behaviour in regards to marriage and fertility varies to 
a great extent. Over the last forty odd years, behaviour in these fields has 
varied just as elsewhere, and this means that if the picture of the situation 
is to conform to reality, we must calculate cohort fertility rates. The 
difference is appreciable. 


3. COHORT FERTILITY 


By cohort is meant a group of individuals who have lived through the 
same event at about the same time; in this case, the cohort is comprised of 
women all born in the same year (or thereabouts). Take, for instance, the 
women born the first of January 1910. These women all became fifteen 
years of age on January 1, 1925, and in the course of that year, were sub- 
jected to the fertility observed for women of fifteen progressing towards 
sixteen, in 1925, Their fertility, in 1926, was that of women aged sixteen, 
in 1927, it was that of women of seventeen years of age and so forth. In 
the case of this cohort, this calculation leads to the fertility noted in 1959 
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for women then aged forty-nine. It is this series of rates which constitutes 
completed fertility of the cohort of women born on January 1, 1910. In fact, 
itis almost never possible to measure the fertility of such precisely defined 
cohorts. What is usually attempted is to follow the cohorts of women who 
were born over a twelve-month period. We have had to depend on even less 
precision. 


In referring to the 1906 cohort, for instance, we mean women born 
between January 1, 1905 and January 1, 1907. We suppose that the fertility 
of these women, between their fifteenth and sixteenth birthdays, is the 
fertility observed for women aged 15 in 1921 (that is, for women aged 
between 15 and 16 years at the time of birth of their children). 
This process involves a certain amount of overlap from one cohort to 
another and this tends to cut down the difference between two successive 
cohorts. This does not prevent our having quite a good idea, however, of 
the evolution of fertility of the different cohorts and more particularly of 
the difference between cohort fertility and current fertility. This method, 
based on vital statistics, can only be applied to cohorts born between 1901 
and 1930. The fertility of preceding cohorts was measured from 1941 and 
1961 census statistics on the number of live-born children per married 
woman, 


In Appendix F, will be found some technical details on the computa- 
tion of cohort fertility, and some remarks on their interpretation. We shall 
here limit ourselves to giving the results of our own assessment and com- 
paring these results with the current rates (Table 2.4 and Graph 2.7). In 
this comparison, we have juxtaposed the fertility of a given cohort with the 
total fertility rate for the year in which the cohort was, on average, twenty- 
eight years of age. This is about the average age of the women involved, at 
the time of birth of their children. Assessment of the fertility of certain 
cohorts was based on several methods. 


We shall only retain a single measure for each cohort: for those from 

1874 to 1919, we shall use the evaluation based on census statistics (see 

Appendix F, Table F.2); for the cohorts from 1920 to 1930, where the 

evaluation of fertility derives from vital statistics, we have used results 

‘from the second method (Table F.1). The fertility of cohorts born from 

1920 to 1922 has been slightly adjusted to smoothen the transition between 
the two methods. 


There is sometimes an appreciable difference between the fertility of 
Cohorts (that is children born in reality) and fertility measured by the 
current rate method (total fertility rate). The latter figures have fluctuated 
Widely and are subject to short-term changes that are not found in cohort 
tates. The current rates are higher than cohort rates up until 1931, and the 
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GRAPH 2.7 


TOTAL FERTILITY RATE, 1902-1965 AND FERTILITY OF 
COHORTS BORN FROM 1874 TO 1930, CANADA 
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Table 2.4 — Total fertility rate (period rate), 1902 to 1965, and 
fertility of cohorts born from 1874 to 1930, Canada 


5 
Number of births per 1,000 women 
Year of Year of T 
birth of current Completed Total Ratative 
cohort® rate cohort fertility difference 
fertility rate 
1% if 
ROUT MONE essis. a0. af « lors) eves 1902 4,118 4,800¢ 16.6 
RESIBOM ee cat ae ec at lee cee 1907 4,067 4,740e 16.5 
SS Saale nate aa eer’ 1912 4,007 4,620e 15.3 
IES3.O Mawes ste: eatiete tans. cpalete tate 1917 3,891 4,260¢ 9.5 
RS Oe A cds ile Ben sbacabesdvalie ‘e 1922 3,714 3,860¢ 3.9 
MS OO FS ows aesciee Toh sushsmiitel atte 1927 3,444 3,319 = Be 
eo OieeteFec, s:0°5 o Jee. Sista ¢ | 6) ¢ 1929 3,298 Seley eS Diiees 
MSO Mrerercl ste aleiete a ietslandetest 1930 SSS By282 1.4 
PS OSes orelcl cus jere, sleusdeveayecs 1931 3,191 3,200 0.3 
OMA Meise ors ovale cere ie. 6.848 1932 3,138 3,084 ibs 7) 
BOO SMR. seicike ts Srevate Cte ee 1933 3,082 2,864 Biles 
BS OO Fs. exeeisos Su sucysjcubhshece : 1934 3,042 2,803 SAS 
207 cose aa AB Ae 1935 3,009 DS fos) — 8.4 
OWS Perea onie: ovale sienonetste Lie 1936 DOTA 2,696 = OEY 
TOD eae sos 6 SRe exons 1937 2,944 2,646 SOR 
DLO aes se 1938 2,916 DO = Get 
HOHGIRTS tevoiels ake Sete sae 1939 2,891 - 2,654 = ey 
CD eee Bea sues: <xaus 1940 2,896 2,766 - 4.5 
OMS occ ic csi 6 so 6s susysce 1941 2,912 PSV) = Beil 
OH GIMEY See. oLlck ac elciers stexe-te 1942 2,943 2,964 ie 0), 7 
MO Se cipuctancvelsus s BGonobo 1943 2,966 3,041 ae DBS) 
If cases «Bes 1944 2,991 3,010 + 0.6 
RO geet, «Se the ties. 3 1945 3,029 3,018 - 0.4 
INS S65 SA gieeee GaeeaEE 1946 3,074 3,374 ar Dts 
BOMOM te cies sie se tae Clk 1947 3,120 3,595 +S. 2 
BOZO Y Ace's sislals SOC OOO DS 1948 3,164 3,441 + 8.8 
OPM MR ets. < tiece os. « 3% tame 1949 3,201 3,456 + 8.0 
DMT Tere. « shei6.'s oles oreiae 1950 3,249 3,455 tr Oa 
28. se Oe 1951 Shy LG 3,503 te Yfo@) 
WW, 3 5 a eR ri 1952 3,509 3,641 +10.0 
MODS Meieicvels s Roce nina cee : 1953 Basel Sha PA Ale 
WIS Se Ane BOS TOI 1954 3,333 3,828 +14.8 
Ld) ses aaa iS a 1955 S302 3,831 +14,3 
HOS wire, Bh. Sk BOAO. Ose 1956 3,386 3,858 +13.9 
He OMe. ee a6. cjis0% sROoS 1957 3,424 3,925 +14,.6 
EOS Memes te ee estes es 1958 3,476 3,880 +11.6 
1959 3,939 
1960 3,895 
1961 3,840 
1962 3,767 
1963 3,694 
1964 3,540 
3,192 
“ye 1965 ,19 


Orrom 1874 to 1899, these are women born over the course of the five-year period 
which centers on the first of December of the year preceding the indicated year. The other co- 
horts were born over the course of the two-year period centering on January 1 of the year in- 
dicated. The rates for the years 1901-1903, 1905-1908, 1910-1913, 1915-1918 and 1920-1922 
have been interpolated. b See Appendix F, Tables F,1 and F.2. ¢ DBS, Vital 
Statistics, 1965, p. 72. din percentages as a ratio of cohort rates. © Evaluation 
_by interpolation from the results of Table 2.3. 
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difference tends to decrease (16.6% in 1902 to 0.3% in 1931); from 1932 to 
1941, the former are lower than the latter, the maximum difference being 
found in 1937 (10.1%). From 1942 onwards, the current rates once more 
become the highest, and this difference becomes appreciable in 1946 (9.8%) 
and 1947 (15.2%); it then drops over the course of the next three years 
only to again become greater till it reaches 14.8% in 1954. Since that time, 
it has tended to drop but is still more than appreciable in 1958 (11.67%). 
This difference in the behaviour of the two curves is almost exactly the 
same as that observed in the United States.*? 


Cohort fertility represents what happens in reality. Women born in 
1874 gave birth, on the average, to 4.1 children (those who were married 
gave birth to 4.5 children). The fertility of women who followed them 
decreased constantly, and this pattern stepped up in tempo starting with 
the women born in 1890 or thereabouts, and who began bearing children 
about 1910. Women born in 1911 were those with the lowest fertility (2.9 
children) and gave birth to most of their children between 1930 and 1940, 
years of economic depression. The fertility of the following generations 
becomes higher and higher: 3.3 children for those born between 1925 and 
1927; the rise continues and the last cohort, the 1930 cohort, has a rate of 
3.5. We should remember that our evaluation is subject to error in the case 
of the last three cohorts, so there is Some question as to the rise noted 
from the 1927 to the 1930 cohort. The latter figure of 3.5 children is quite 
a bit higher than what was estimated for the United States: 2.9 according 
to an average hypothesis and 3.1 according to a high hypothesis, despite 
the fact that nuptiality is lower in Canada than in the United States. 
If our estimate is correct, the 1930 cohort gave birth to as many children 
as did the cohort born in 1893 and its fertility is 20% higher than the 
fertility of the less prolific cohort, the 1911 cohort. 


There is a further lesson to be learned from this comparison between 
cohort fertility and current rate. It is a most valuable precept in interpreting 
mensurations of fertility based on rates observed over the course of a year. 
In 1965, the total fertility rate (period) is lower (3.2 children) than the 
completed fertility we estimated for the cohort born in 1930 (3.5 children). 
Since 1965, it would seem, that period rates no longer represent an over- 
estimation of fertility in relation to the actual behaviour of women.? 
Rather, it would seem that, even though cohort fertility started to decrease 
with the 1930 cohort, the decline in the total fertility rate accentuates this 
decline: the explanation for this must in great part stem from the fact that 


12See P.K. Whelpton, op. cit., p. 21. 


The total fertility rate in 1965 should be compared to the completed fertility 
of the cohort born in 1937, for which we have no estimate. However, it would be 
Surprising if the 1937 cohort had a completed fertility lower than 3.2 children. 
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couples have, since a few years, slightly postponed the birth of their 
children. We are consequently in the presence of a situation which is the 
reverse of what has prevailed since 1941. In the case of this new situation, 
the total fertility rate represents an under-estimation of the actual fertility 
of women. 


Perhaps we may complete this analysis of a comparison between the 
two series of rates by an attempt to explain the spread between the two 
curves in Graph 2.7. It does seem that the deficit in births in the years 
1932-1941 was quite rapidly recovered; probably the recovery was a fait 
accompli by 1952, From that date onwards, the increased strength in 
current rates result from what we may refer to as birth anticipation. This 
phenomenon results from a lower age at marriage anda tendency for couples 
to bear their children in a shorter time span following their marriage. But a 
phenomenon of this nature cannot last indefinitely, so we should expect a 
decline in current fertility rates, to the approximate level of cohort fertility. 
The recent drop in current fertility rates point to the conclusion that these 
two phenomena, namely a lower age at marriage and concentration of births 
into the immediate post-marriage period are stabilizing. If this is true, and 
couples continue to desire the same number of children, the total fertility 
rate should fluctuate around a figure close to 3.5. 


4, LEGITIMATE FERTILITY RATES 


Fertility, that is to say that of married and unmarried women, results 
from two different phenomena: nuptiality and the behaviour of married 
couples with regard to births. In order to be more specific, let us add that 
nuptiality encompasses not only the passage from celibacy to marriage, but 
also the passage from marriage to widowhood or divorce. We might add 
another factor of fertility, and that is illegitimate fertility, although this is 
less important. It is clear that marriage affects fertility, so that any change 
in the fertility rate of a specified age group may be as much due to a 
change in marriage rates as to a change in the fertility of couples. There 
is a recent example: between 1941 and 1951, the fertility rate of women 
aged 15-19 rose from 30.7 to 47.9 per 1,000. The greater part of this varia- 
tion is due to the fact that a greater proportion of women in this age group 
were married in 1951 than was the case in 1941. Another example: the high 
fertility rate of women in the 15-19 age group in British Columbia in 1891 
was due to the fact that almost 20% of their number were married. 


The role of variations in the marriage rate will be systematically 
studied in the following chapter. We shall here examine the evolution of 
legitimate fertility. It can be done on the basis of rates analogous to the 
rates used in studying fertility. The only difference lies in the fact that 
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instead of dividing the number of births by the number of women, the number 
of legitimate births is divided by the number of married women. The legiti- 
mate fertility rates since 1921 may be calculated on the basis of vital 
statistics information. Prior to that date, we have attempted to make 
estimates. 


GENERAL LEGITIMATE FERTILITY RATE 


The general legitimate fertility rate is calculated by dividing the 
annual number of legitimate births by the number of married women in the 
15-49 age group. This rate is found in Table 2.5, for Canada and the 
provinces for which we have made estimates going back to the nineteenth 
century. Graph 2.8 indicates the same results. We should point out that for 
years prior to 1921, the total sum of legitimate and illegitimate births has 
been brought under the heading of married women, because there was no 
information available on the proportion of illegitimate births. 


The fertility of couples was very high, prior to 1851, in Québec and 
even higher in Ontario. The rate of 482 per 1,000 in Ontario, for the year 
1842, can only be explained on the basis of an abnormally young age 


Table 2.5 — General legitimate fertility rate,*? Canada and 
selected provinces, 1831 to 1961 


Year poet Eee | earhas Ontario Fees ae cnn 
isi oe 2 = 419 2 re hie = 
feaaiee es) “ :: s 482 i za 
181 (e toes # S 387 362 a = eS 
1864.3) Mins 2S 378 370 376 a Ss od 
i woh 378 366 355 358 As bd pe 
CN ey a ~ - ~ ~ - ~ = 
1891-2". & 285 291 312 245 406 s 310 
1QON TRE eo -- - - - - a - 
LO aps ot 256 247 299 209 275 331 228 
LOD de eae 204 187 283 165 194 193 126 
OST ee tee 161 169 225 130 138 158 98 
TOF 149 165 201 118 133 141 116 
LOST) ae ee 159 162 193 138 147 155 130 
1956.27 ee 163 167 188 146 148 163 141 
L9G les ee 153 [ 162 be 167 142 147 es 157 sl 131 


a 
Annual number of legitimate births per 1,000 women aged 15-49 years. 
The province of Newfoundland is included from 1951 onwards. 


SOURCES: From 1831 to 1911: Estimate based on an evaluation of births that we have 
made (see Appendix B) and an evaluation of the number of married women aged 15-49 (Appendix 
D). From 1921 to 1961: DBS, Vital Statistics (for different years) and censuses of Canada. 
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LEGITIMATE GENERAL FERTILITY RATE,* 
CANADA AND SELECTED PROVINCES, 1831 TO 1961 
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structure, and this was probably the case.’ If we overlook the variations 
of little importance observed between 1851 and 1871, the conclusion is 
that legitimate fertility remained quite stable over the course of this period, 
at a level close to 360 per 1,000. After 1871, fertility dropped rapidly in 
Ontario and Nova Scotia; the drop was less marked in Québec where, in 
1891, the rate (312) was 27% higher than the rate in Ontario (245). The 
drop slows down its momentum between 1891 and 1911 and, for the whole 
of Canada, was only about 10%. Over the next twenty years, the rate 
decreases from 256 to 161 per 1,000 for Canada, or a 37% drop in compari- 
son with the 1911 level. The provinces represented on Graph 2.8 all are 
characterized by a drop of the same size, except Québec, where it was 
only 25% (299 to 225). This province is different from the others by virtue 
of the fact that the drop took place between 1921 and 1931, while it re- 
mained about the same in these two decades in Canada as a whole, in 
Ontario and Manitoba, and occurred especially over the years 1911 to 1921 
in Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan and British Columbia. 


The fall tended to slow down between 1931 and 1941 and a moderate 
recovery then became manifest up until 1956 (except in Québec) and a new 
decline set in between 1956 and 1961. In 1961, only British Columbia 
returned to the 1921 level. For the whole of Canada, the 1961 legitimate 
fertility rate was 60% lower than the 1871 rate (153 as compared to 358). 
Indeed, the reduction was pretty well a fait accompli, over the sixty-year 
period from 1871 to 1931, except for Québec where the decline was slower, 
more gradual, but about as high as in the rest of Canada. This is a first 
indication of the radical change in the behaviour of couples in questions 
concerning their fertility: over a sixty-year period they reduced the number 
of their children by one-half. To judge from this first index of legitimate 
fertility, the behaviour of couples has remained quite stable since 1931, 
despite oscillations that are rarely beyond a 5% spread from the average 
legitimate fertility rate, over the years 1931-1961. 


Note must also be taken of the increasing spread evident from pro- 
vince to province, between 1871 and 1921. In this latter year, the Ontario 
fertility level was 42% lower than the Québec level, and the British 
Columbia level was 66% lower than the Québec level. From 1921 onwards, 
this gap is progressively closed so that by 1961, British Columbia was 
only 22% lower than the Québec level. The latter province is no longer the 
province with the highest legitimate fertility rate; since 1951, the rate 
has been higher in New Brunswick and since 1961, higher in Prince 
Edward Island. 


In 1681, the same level was 364 per 1,000, judging from births checked by 
Tanguay and the census of that year. 
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LEGITIMATE AGE-SPECIFIC FERTILITY RATES 


The fertility of couples has not decreased at the same rate for all 
age groups. Indeed, fertility is perhaps higher today amongst women under 
twenty than was the case a century ago. But beyond twenty years of age, 
the rate is lower and drops increasingly with age of women. We cannot 
directly measure legitimate fertility by age, before 1921. However, we 
have attempted to represent what it might have been, with the help of a 
method explained in Appendix B. We only submit these estimates with a 
good many reservations. As stated in the Appendix, these are only 
plausible rates, and subject to numerous errors. First of all, they depend 
on the value of our estimate of the number of births for the two five-year 
periods surrounding each census year. We have then had to ascribe to the 
married women all births and not just the legitimate births; finally, the 
shape of the age-specific fertility curve is somewhat arbitrary. We sup- 
posed that fertility did not exceed 510 per 1,000 married women in the 15-25 
age group, and the rates for other age groups were adjusted in line with 
the shape usually assumed by age-specific fertility curves, and this shape 
varies, of course, with the fertility level. 


In Graph 2.9 will be found the graphic representation of legitimate 
fertility tables for the years 1871, 1891, 1921, 1941 and 1961, Each panel 
in the graph represents either Canada or one of the provinces for which 

estimates were made. From 1921 onwards, the fertility rates have been 
calculated from vital statistics and these only account for legitimate 
births. We have not shown the province of Saskatchewan. On the other 
hand, in the panel concerning Canada, we have given the curve repre- 
senting the fertility of couples in the eighteenth century. 


If our evaluation is correct, in 1871, the legitimate fertility rates in 
Canada were very similar to rates in the eighteenth century (see Chapter 1). 
An appreciable decrease then took place over the next twenty years, par- 
ticularly marked amongst women over 25. The drop was about 35% at the 
age of 35, and about 50% at the age of 40. A reduction of the same scale 
equally took place between 1891 and 1921. In this latter year, the curve 
took the shape usually found in the case of populations that limit their 
fertility voluntarily, that is to say, where fertility rates do not remain at a 
constant level between the ages of 15 to 25 or 30 years, but fertility drops 
from the starting point of the curve. There is another drop in the curve, 
though less marked, between 1921 and 1941. Once again, the drop in- 
creases proportionately with age: about 10% at 20 years, 20% at 35 years, 
and 40% at 40 years. There is a recovery in legitimate fertility between 
1941 and 1961, particularly in the lower age groups, but the rates continue 
to drop beyond 35 years. 
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GRAPH 2.9 


LEGITIMATE AGE-SPECIFIC FERTILITY RATES, CANADA AND 
SELECTED PROVINCES, 1871, 1891, 1921, 1941, AND 1961 
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There are analogous variations noted for the provinces. Certain diver- 
gences must be noted however. In Nova Scotia, the drop is less pronounced 
between 1871 and 1891, but this delay is made up by 1921. Behaviour is 
about the same in Ontario as in Canada, although fertility decreases are 
slightly more marked up until 1941; on the other hand, the recovery in the 
1941-1961 period is more pronounced. In 1891, Manitoba’s fertility was as 
it had been in the eighteenth century or about the same as that of the other 
provinces in 1871. British Columbia’s fertility rate markedly decreased 
between 1891 and 1921; the 1941 rates are scarcely lower than the 1921 
rates. Compared to Canada as a whole, Québec is probably the most singled 
out province amongst those represented. Up until 1921, the drop in Québec’s 
fertility rates was relatively low, but it becomes especially high between 
1921 and 1941. Another peculiarity: the Québec curve for 1961 is lower 
than the curve for 1941, 


Graph 2.10 permits a comparison of the legitimate fertility curves for 
Canada and the provinces for the years 1871, 1921 and 1961. What must 
particularly be observed is the spread developing between the curves from 
1871 to 1921, and the decrease in this gap for 1961. Indeed, for the 
two extreme years, the curves are just about identical, but in 1921, the 
relative difference between the British Columbia and Québec rates (in 
relation to Québec rates) is 30% in the 15-19 age group, 40% in the 20-24 
age group, 52% in the 25-29 age group, 57% in the 30-34 age group, 59% 
in the 35-39 age group, 70% in the 40-44 age group and 72% in the 45-49 
age group. It should be added that if all the provinces of Canada were 
taken into consideration, the convergence in curves, in 1961, would be less 
pronounced, because two of the provinces not represented on Graph 2.10 — 
the provinces of Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick, had fertility 
rates higher than Québec’s rate. 


To have some idea of the comparative evolution in legitimate fertility 
tates, by age groups, we have used a logarithmic scale in Graph 2.11, to 
work out the evolution of each fertility rate in Canada from 1871 to 1961. It 
should be noted that the relative drop becomes increasingly pronounced as 
the age gets higher. In comparison with the 1871 level, the 1961 fertility 
rate is a little higher in the 15-19 age group, but lower for the other age 
groups: 30% for 20-24 years, 49% for 25-29 years, 65% for 30-34 years, 
78% for 35-39 years, 82% for 40-44 years, 89% for 45-49 years. For 
women aged 15 to 30, the drop was most rapid over the 1911-1941 period. 
In the case of other ages, the drop between 1871 and 1891 was as rapid as 
for the period 1911-1941, It should be noted that beyond the age of 35 
years, there is no fertility increase after 1941, as amongst lower age 
groups. 
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COMPARISON OF LEGITIMATE AGE-SPECIFIC 
FERTILITY RATES, CANADA AND SELECTED 
PROVINCES, 1871,1921, AND 1961 
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EVOLUTION OF LEGITIMATE AGE-SPECIFIC FERTILITY RATES, 
CANADA, 1871 TO I96I 
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COMPLETED FERTILITY OF EVER-MARRIED WOMEN 


A more exact, a truer appraisal of the behaviour of couples in regard 
to the number of children they conceive can be worked out on the basis of 
1941 and 1961 census information. When the census was taken, in both of 
those years, the married women and women who had been married were 
asked the number of children they had borne live. This information is 
available for women in different age groups so, changes over a given time 
lapse can now be established by comparing different age groups. This is 
not a procedure exempt of criticism because it is quite possible that the 
women who have survived at the time of census-taking do not accurately 
represent all the women in their generation, including those who have died. 
In other words, it is possible that women aged 70-74 years, for instance in 
1961, constituted a biased sample of the women of their generation, from 
the fertility viewpoint. We have no idea what influence this selection would 
have, if indeed it does exist. It is possible that the most fertile women have 
been over-represented as would be the case were health and longevity 
associated with high fertility. This is only a hypothesis, however, anda 
hypothesis that is not confirmed by the fertility study of certain ancient 
populations. 


By consulting this source of information, however, some notion may be 
had of the completed fertility of women who have been married at some time 
or other in their life. The last generation for which this figure is known or 
may be calculated without too great an error is the generation born between 
1916 and 1921. The useful information from the 1941 and 1961 Censuses has 
been reproduced in Table 2.6: it consists in the number of live births per 
1,000 women ever married, according to their age at the time the census 
was taken. It should be noted that a certain number amongst them may only 
have been married for a very short time, either because they married late in 
life, or because they became widowed or divorced.'5 By combining the in- 
formation from the two censuses, and making some interpolations for the 
generations born before 1896, the fertility of quinquennial cohorts born 


between 1871 and 1921 can be worked out. The number of children per 
woman drops from 4.54 to 4.24 between the generations of 1871-1876 and 
1886-1891. The drop then accelerates, and reaches the minimum of 3.14 


**One anomaly should be pointed out: according to the 1941 Census, the 
number of children per 1,000 women ever married, and who were in the 40-44 age 
group when the census was taken, came to 3,795. These women had not completed 
their fertility period. These were the women in the 60-64 age group when the 1961 
Census was taken, and their fertility had then come to an end, and apparently 
totalled only 3,672, according to 1961 Census figures. There are several possible 
explanations: death or emigration, between 1941 and 1961, of the most fertile women; 
marriage of a certain number amongst them; immigration of less fertile women or 
again, error in one or the other census. It is difficult to determine which of these 
several factors may have been the deciding one. 
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Table 2.6 — Number of live-born children per 1,000 women ever married, 
according to their age in 1941 and in 1961, Canada 


= 
Age of women Number of children per Years Number of 
ever married 1,000 women ever married of birth children 
be of women per 1,000 
> b ever women ever 
In 1941 In 1961 In 1941 In 1961 Se Bee pe 
BU oie a vc oe 40-44 1,003 S20 1916-1921 epee 
25S). EAA 45-49 1,640 SAO 1911-1916 SUG 
BOSOANE, «6 o's ave 50-54 2,425 3,154 1906-1911 B54 
BORO OET. ele ate cists 55-59 3,206 3,385 1901 - 1906 3,385 
NORA 60-64 3,795 3,650 1896 - 1901, Basiut 
Asst Rares 65-69 \ 1891 - 1896 4,090 
a 70-74 ee 1886 - 1891 4,240 
D5-O8) SARSaeae 75-79 ; 4,038 1881 - 1886 4,345 
MOREA Rees, Ns 3. 80-84 pee 1876-1881 4,440 
65 and over ...| 85 and over 4,818 Before 1876 4,8184 
5 ! 
a DBS, Census of Canada, 1941, Vol. III, Table 51, pp. 682-3. . DBS, Census of 
Canada, 1961, Bulletin 4.1-8, Table Hl. © For women born between 1901 and 1921, we 


_ used figures from the 1961 Census; the figure corresponding to the women born between 1916 
and 1921 was increased by 1% to account for the children these women will bear between the 
ages of 45 and 50 years. In the case of women bor before 1906, we used the information from 
the 1941 Census. The number for the women born between 1896 and 1901 was increased by 2%, 
and the others were worked out by interpolation. d The rate for women born between 
1871 and 1876 can be estimated at 4,535. 


children, for women born between 1911 and 1916, who bore most of their 
children during the economic crisis years of the thirties. Their fertility was 
31% lower than the fertility of the generations of 1871-1876. 


. The same estimates can be worked out for each province and for the 
Northwest Territories. They will be found in Table 2.7. We only indicate the 
results corresponding to the last column in Table 2.6; the procedure was the 
same. We also added the fertility for age groups under forty. In the case of 
Newfoundland, we only have information from the 1961 Census. We used this 
source and no other for the Northwest Territories, due to the obvious under- 
evaluation in the 1941 Census. The rates in Table 2.7 have been reproduced 
in Graph 2.12. One is struck primarily, by the similarity in rates in the 
lower age groups, and by the progressive spread of the curves, particularly 
beyond the age of thirty. The Northwest Territories should be considered 
separately because fertility there differs markedly from fertility in the 
provinces. In 1961, 58% of the population in that region was of Indian or 
Eskimo origin and it may be concluded that women in these ethnic groups 
do not digress much from natural fertility.*° Over the age of 35, fertility in 


l6The fraction represented by Indian and Eskimo women tends to increase with 
age: 63% for women in the 20-24 age group, 59% for women in the 45-54 age group 
and 91% for women of 70 years and over. 
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the Northwest Territories exceeds fertility in Canada by 55 to 75%. Women 
in the 60-64 age group, for instance, had had an average of 6.9 children 
during their lifetime, whereas the average for Canada was only 3.8. 


We might now examine the change in the number of live-born children 
by age of women who had already been married in Canada, in 1961. Those 
who were under 20 years of age had 0.7 children, on average. This figure 
almost doubled (1.3) for women in the 20-24 age group. In representing 
groups of ages by average age in each group, the figure comes to Oe: 
children at age 27.5 years, 2.8 children at 32.5 years and 3.2 children at 
42.5 years. This figure drops thereafter, women in the 45-49 age group 
having had 3.1 children. The recovery in the fertility of couples has come 
into play; women born between 1916 and 1921 had already had more children 
by 1961 than had the women who preceded them, even though the latter had 
for all purposes reached the end of their fecund period. The fertility of 
women in the 50-54 age group was also lower than that of women in the 
40-44 age group: 3.15 children. However, the older generations bore a 
number of children that will probably not be equalled by the younger genera- 
tions. Women born between 1901 and 1906 had 3.4 children; those born ten 
years earlier had had 4.1 children. Finally, those born before 1876 had had 
4.5. It should be borne in mind that these are women who have been married 
and some amongst their number may have spent only a certain number of years 
in the married status. In this regard, it is interesting to compare the fertility 
of these women with the fertility of the women still living with their 
husbands. Here is the number of children born to women in each of these 


two categories: 


Age Women Women living with 
in 1961 ever married their husbands 
25-29 years 2.18 2.19 
85-39)" ** SPL 3.14 
45-49‘ oo lal SS 
B5< 59) oc 3. 38 3.41 


The differences are slight and do not exceed 1%. 


We might now examine fertility by province. Except Québec, these 
rates can be easily classified (see Graph 2.12). At all ages, fertility is 
higher in the Maritimes than in Canada as a whole. Fertility in Newfound- 
land is the highest of all provinces up to the age of 65, but over the age of 
65, Québec exceeds Newfoundland. Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick 
come next, with comparable rates, while Nova Scotia, though higher than 
Canada, comes close to Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick. The 
‘Prairie Provinces come next: in decreasing order of magnitude, Saskatchewan 
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GRAPH 2.12 


NUMBER OF LIVE-BORN CHILDREN PER 100 WOMEN EVER MARRIED, 
ACCORDING TO THEIR AGE IN I961, 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN CANADA AND PROVINCES NUMBER OF CHILDREN 
PER 100 WOMEN PER 100 WOMEN 
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*65 AND OVER 
Source: Table 2.7 
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is first, higher than Canada as a whole, then Alberta and Manitoba. The 
lowest fertility levels are Ontarioand British Columbia. Québec cuts across 
the other provinces: up to the age of 28, fertility there is amongst the lowest. 
About the 28 years level, Québec’s fertility exceeds that of Canada, Ontario, 
British Columbia and Manitoba. At 33 years, it has exceeded Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and Nova Scotia, attaining the Prince Edward Island and New 
Brunswick level around 54 years and finally surpassing Newfoundland at 
63 years. 


Interpreting these data is easy in the case of women over forty-five 
years of age, but the same is not true of the younger women. The problem 
arises more particularly in the case of Québec, where women marry later 
than they do elsewhere: the low fertility of Québec women under thirty does 
not mean that, in the long run, their completed fertility will be amongst the 
lowest in the country. It would seem that as they get older, Québec women 
tend to make up for the delay in childbearing that is due to their late 
marriages. Indeed, Québec women over thirty have more children than other 
Canadians of the same age. 


There is also a considerable gap between the two provinces that are at 
the opposite extremities of the country: British Columbia and Newfoundland. 
If you divide the fertility of the latter by that of the former province, you get 
the following ratios: 1.26 at 15-19 years; 1.37 at 25-29 years; 1.67 at 35-39 
years; 2.07 at 45-49 years; 1.95 at 60-64 years; after that age, Québec 
replaces Newfoundland. For women over 85, the ratio is 1.79. It would seem 
that, over the course of time, there is a widening and then a narrowing of the 
gaps between fertility levels. This phenomenon can be measured by taking 
all the provinces into account. We have calculated the average spread 
between the fertility of the provinces and that of Canada, for certain age 
groups. This average spread has then been divided by fertility for Canada, 
so as to take into account the level of fertility of various age groups. These 


are the results: 


15 i=) Oyearsiy.. os wou 10.4% Ser ViCALS aa eunieiaiei aie 19.9% 
Dera. ele ake Toros sh suaice 11.8% GHOST c 16.6% 
Ba SOO a acsdie eis ele 16.0% Tis Na RO a i tic area WS 2% 
AAO) Mele mietcvemederwhiaranens 21.6% 85 years and over .... 12.6% 


These results again confirm what has already been observed: over the 
course of the years, there is a trend towards amplification of the differences 
in behaviour, the maximum being reached with women in the 45-49 age 
group, most of whose children were born between 1930 and 1950. In the case 
of subsequent generations, behaviour patterns tended increasingly to con- 
verge, the relative gap going from 21.6% for women 45-49 to 10.4% for 
women of 15-19 years. 
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5. DISTRIBUTION BY NUMBER OF LIVE BIRTHS 


Up to now, we have only examined average rates or numbers of 
children. However, even inthe case of a clearly defined category of women, 
the average number results from a behaviour pattern that widely differs from 
one woman to another. To get some idea of this diversity or of this dis- 
persion in behaviour patterns we must look at the distribution of women 
according to the number of children they have had. We shall first look at 
these distributions; we shall then measure the variety of behaviour patterns 
by using a coefficient of variation; finally, we shall measure the parity- 
progression ratios. We shall here limit ourselves to Canada and to the two 
provinces which are most widely divergent one from the other, from the 
fertility viewpoint, namely British Columbia and Québec. 


In Table 2.8 can be found a percentage distribution of women ever 
married according to the number of children they have borne, for some 
five-year age groups. We have added the average number of live births. We 
should first of all observe the proportion of women who have had no children. 
It is obviously high in the case of women in the 15-19 age group (42.3% for 
the whole of Canada) and rapidly decreases to reach a minimum (9.1%) for 
the 35-39 age group. The fact that the proportion climbs up again after the 
age of 40 (15.4% at 55-59 years) means that the most recent generations 
include (or will include) very few infertile women, as compared to older 
generations. Obviously, there is nothing to ensure that women who, in 
1961, were under 35 years of age, will be characterized by as low a per- 
centage as 9.1%, but it can be concluded that such may indeed be the case. 
This phenomenon is about identical in the provinces of Québec and British 
Columbia. 


We also note a similar development, from one generation to another, in 
the proportion of women ever married, who have borne only one child: this 
percentage is lower in the case of women aged 35-39 years than in the case 
of women 45-49 years or in the case of those aged 55-59 years. It therefore 
seems clear that families without children or with only one child are more 
and more infrequent in the younger generations than was the case for the 
older generations. 


However, nothing indicates that large families tend to become an 
important factor again; the percentage representing families of six or more 
children becomes lower and lower as the younger replace the older genera~ 
tions. Thus 8.7% of the women over 65 years have borne 10 children or more, 
whereas only 3.7% of the women in the 45-49 age group have been this 
fertile. In British Columbia, the percentages are lower, but marked by the 
same pattern of change: 2.4% to 0.8%. The same development is evident in 
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Québec, but at a remarkably high level; amongst women ever married aged 65 — 
years and over, one in five had borne ten children or more; this fraction was 
down to one woman inthirteen in the case of women inthe 45-49 age group. 


The evolution that has taken place in the distribution of women by 
number of children may be illustrated by comparing women in the 35-39 age 
group with women 65 years and over. Amongst the latter, for Canada as a 
whole, 40% have had two children or less, 33% have had from three to five 
children and 27% have had six children or more. Amongst women in the 
35-39 age group, the corresponding percentages are 45%, 42.5%. and 12.5%. 
Obviously, the fertility of women in the 35-39 age group is not completed 
and a certain number will have had more children before they are 50 years of 
age. Nevertheless, it seems clear that large families are tending to disap- 
pear and be replaced by families with three to five children. The figures 
could not be clearer: childless families and families with more than six 
children are on the way out, while there is a concentration of families with 
two to four children. With some variations, the same phenomenon is true of 
British Columbia and of Québec. By referring to Graph 2.13, a rather clear 
idea may be had of variations in the distribution of fertility levels, by age 
of women, as well as of the relative situation current in Canada and in the 
two provinces studied. 


It is interesting to measure exactly the dispersion in the behaviour 
patterns related to the average number of children amongst women of dif- 
ferent generations, We have calculated the standard deviation for women 
aged 35-39 years, 45-49 years and 65 years and over. This measure is an 
indication of dispersion in absolute values. To get an index of relative 
dispersion, divide the standard deviation by the average number of children: 
this ratio is called the coefficient of variation. In Table 2.9 these three 
figures will be found for the three age groups mentioned for Canada, British 
Columbia and Québec. Generally speaking, the standard deviation increases 
with fertility, as might have been expected. However, the coefficient of 
variation is intended to express fertility dispersion in relative values, that 
is to say by taking the average fertility level into account. We find that, in 
Canada and Québec, it is in the 45-49 age group that the widest dispersion 
appears, whereas in British Columbia the widest dispersion is amongst 
women aged 65 and over. It is quite possible, in fact, that the relative 
dispersion of fertility becomes higher as the level of fertility gets higher, 
and the coefficient of variation higher amongst women 65 and over than is the 
case amongst women in the 45-49 age group, even for Canada and Québec. 
The contrary conclusion reached in our study may simply be due to the fact 
that, as we had no information available, we had to overlook the dispersion 
in fertility involving more than ten children in a family. 
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Table 2.9 — Average number of children per woman ever married, 
standard deviation, and coefficient of variation, 
for women aged 35-39, 45-49, and 65 and over, 
Canada, British Columbia, and Québec, 1961 


Region and Average number Standard Coefficient 
age group of children deviation of variation 
Canada | 
35-39 YEarSe eeseeseeervreee 3.10 Pes 71.9% 
Ase Ne) OG 5 GOGO NOOO OC Sed OPEN 87.1% 
65 years and over ..-eseeeee 4.03 3.42 84.9% 
British Columbia 
B59 VALS ielsclele © cjeleisleleleieus 2.70 Iei7iks 65. 2% 
Aen G) SS Sas woleodo Seo bnC OL 2.39 1.90 79. 5% 
65 years and over...e-seeee 3.00 25S 84.3% 
Québec 
35-39 years -eeeeeeeseeeees SY5S) 2.64 74.4% 
A GOA © Mdceete aleieletsietteye\eietel ehsiere 3.84 3.36 87.5% 
65 years and overe+ereeeees 5.54 4.31 77.87% 


Another interesting aspect of fertility is brought to light by the dis- 
persions we have just examined. Of all the children born to a group of 
women, a certain fraction, sometimes considerable, are born to a relatively 
small proportion of these women. In Canada as a whole, for instance, 
slightly more than a quarter of the children born to women aged 65 and over 
in 1961, were born to less than 9% of these women (those who 
had had ten children and more). It is this aspect of fertility which Table 
2.10 brings out. The information is given for women aged 35-39 years, 
45-49 years, and 65 and over for Canada, British Columbia and Québec. 
The information bears on the percentage of children born to women who 
have had ten or more children, and to women who have had six or more 
children. A systematic study of these data shows that there is a marked 
relationship between the percentage of the most fertile women and the 
percentage of children born to these women, quite apart from the general 
fertility level and from the number of children from which these women are 
taken into consideration. Generally speaking, it may be said that: 


5% of the most fertile women give birth to 17% of the children; 


10% ¢ ce c¢ ce oe ce ce c¢ 28% c¢ ce ce : 
20% ce c¢ ce c¢ c¢ ce ce “ec 48% «¢ ce ims ; 
30% ce ce ce ia ce c¢ c¢ cc 63% ce ce iad ; 
40% ce m9 cc a3 ce ia 6c ce 74% c¢ c¢ «¢ 


This relationship may be represented by a non-linear curve from which the 
points would not be widely scattered. It is interesting to note up to what 
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Table 2.10 — Percentage of children born of women who have ten or more 
children, or six or more children, women ever married of selected age 
groups, Canada, British Columbia, and Québec, 1961 


> 


Women who have borne 
Region and 
age group 10 or more children 6 or more children 
% of women % of women % of women | % of women 
t T 
Canada 
S5=30 "years fe ciel s 1.8 6.8 2.85 30.1 
AUER G Se Shon e Ute aan SF 14,4 14.9 BOSH 
65 years and over... Sais 26.1 26.6 58.2 
British Columbia 
SO=39ly.Earsi Viet tees 0.5 Deal 6.2 16.4 
AS HAO 48 cine. | tenes Ossian: 4.0 5.9 18.6 
65 years and over... Bes) 9.5 14.4 Sell 
Québec 
9 =50) VEATS A, a 3e0 Lis 19,2 4235 
LSS aM, Seas Det ey ee 7.6 24.3 24,7 On 
65 years and over,.. 20.5 46.6 43.4 HAG 
4 


SOURCE: DBS, Census of Canada, 1961, Bulletin 4.1-7, Table Gl. 


point each cohort of women digresses from a uniform transmittal of her own 
hereditary characteristics: half the children born to a given cohort of women 
are the children of one fifth of these women, namely, of the most fertile. 


PARITY-PROGRESSION RATIOS 


Amongst women who have just married, a certain proportion will bear 
at least one child; amongst those who have borne one child, a certain 
number will bear at least two, etc.; these proportions are called parity- 
progression ratios from 0 to 1 child, 1 to 2 children, from 2 to 3 children, 
etc. These ratios can be calculated from the distribution of women by the 
number of children they have had. Obviously, these ratios cannot be con- 
sidered as definite except in the case of women who are beyond the child- 
bearing age. But it is interesting to know what these figures are even in 
the case of the women who are not beyond the childbearing stage.?’ 


Table 2.11 gives parity-progression ratios from 0 to 1 child (a)), from 
1 to at least 2 children (a,), --- from 5 to at least 6 children (as). They have 


'’Parity-progression ratios are sometimes calculated for a given interval, for 
instance, the ratio indicating the likelihood for women, who have already had one 
child, of bearing at least a second in the course of the year following the birth of 
the first. The data we have are not such as to enable us to make this calculation. 
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Table 2.11 — Parity-progression ratios for selected age groups, 


Canada, British Columbia, and Québec, 1961 


Parity-progression ratios® 


Age group ' 
and region a. a, a, | a, | a4 a, 

20-24 years i 

Wanadar <haci creators ae ete eles 0.737 0.530 0. 363 0.293 0.265 0, 300 

British Columbia ..... Bliss) 0.583 0.355 0. 265 0527-5 0.307 

OUEDECEvetecs cele ete ere oreyevete 0.727 0.474 0.340 0.289 0. 265 Oso 
25-29 years 

Canada levereiteiociene cee --| 0.864 0.757 05957 0.467 0.433 0.431 

STitiSheSo lumpia estes eiets 0.850 0.781 0.544 0.413 0.364 0.407 

OnEb © Custos oes foie ewok ne --| 0.864 0.732 0.554 0.487 0.463 0.460 
35-39 years 

Canad aborts srcicuc cieisierere ete 0.908 0.864 0.698 0.620 0.597 0.606 

British Columbia ....... | 0.902 0.856 0.645 0.534 0.480 0.487 

QUebeGeee «ciis5 shel erenetons 0.904 0.873 0.764 0.700 0.679 0.669 
45-49 years 

CEMACEY aogaooneés eiedst stots 0.869 0.826 0.687 0.659 0,666 0.688 

British Columbia ..-....| 0.855 0.793 0.580 0.530 0.513 0.556 

QUebeC Ksrsis ce eee lene ove 0.861 0.853 OSS 0.759 0.758 0.758 
65 years and over 

Wamniadamretsctecreastvetee c cere 0.872 0.861 0.794 0.769 0.762 0.766 

British Columbia ---..-- 0.850 0.819 Ose 0.675 0.648 0.667 

OwebecPerercter tee s ete eee] 0.874 0.905 0.873 0.862 | 0-860 0.851 

= 


The expression a9 designates the parity-progression ratio from 0 to at least one child; 
a,, from 1 to at least 2 children---, etc. 


SOURCE: Table 2.8. 


been worked out for certain age groups, for Canada, British Columbia and 
Québec. The following phenomena should be noted: 


(a) Generally speaking, a increases with the age of women; how- 
ever, ag, ai, and a2 decrease as you pass from the 35-39 age group to 
the 45-49 age group (excepting a, for Québec). 


(b) Parity-progression ratios show a decreasing value as the birth 
order increases. The decrease is rapid in lower age groups. For women 
aged 20-24 years throughout Canada, a) = 0.737, and a; - 0.300. The drop 
is much more gradual in the case of women aged 65 and over: a = 0.872 
and as = 0.766. In fact, for women aged 35 and over, the magnitude of a 
hardly drops at all and even rises after the third order. 


(c) The relative position for the three regions varies. In the younger 
age groups, Québec is characterized by figures of relatively low value, 
except in the case of high birth orders. On the other hand, figures are high in 
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the case of British Columbia, for a) and a,, in these same age groups. 
Beyond 35 years, Québec is characterized by high figures and British 
Columbia by low figures. This is very much the case for women over 45 
years of age, and for high birth orders. The case of Québec women aged 
over 65 should be pointed out more particularly -— here a remains 
between 0.85 and 0.90. This means that about nine tenths of the women who 
have had a child, whatever the birth order of that child, have had another 
later. In this particular case, we have calculated the figures from ae to ao 
and found them to drop very gradually so that a, equals 0.807. 


OVERVIEW 


Amongst the countries that have shared in the development of tech- 
nological progress, over the course of the past century, Canada stands out 
by virtue of its high birth rate. This country has closely followed the same 
movements as in the United States, but has maintained a constant surplus. 
Since the mid-nineteenth century, the fertility of all women in the 15-50 
age group has declined by about one-half: on the average, each woman 
bore about seven children a hundred years ago; today, this number has 
reduced to around 3.5. However, this reduction is far from being the same 
for all ages from 15 to 50; women under 25 years of age are more 
fertile today than were their ancestors of a century ago; it is therefore 
beyond the age of 25 that the decrease in fertility has made itself 
felt. This change is not particular to Canada. 


Provided our calculations are not too far remote from reality, legiti- 
mate fertility seems to have been as high amongst Canadian women in 1870 
as it was amongst Canadian women at the outset of the eighteenth century; 
and in this latter century, the rate was one of the highest known to history. 
It would seem that the onset of the secular fertility decline took place at 
about the same time, as in most of the western European countries, that is 
to say around 1875. Between the latter date and 1940, it was cut by about 
three-fifths and today is about the same as it was in 1940. 


Thanks to census information, it is possible to examine the behaviour 
of female cohorts who have married. Those born before 1876 and who were 
still living in 1941 had 4.8 children on the average. This figure dropped to 
3.5 in the case of women born between 1911 and 1916 and has somewhat 
increased with subsequent generations. A fertility level of this nature 
greatly exceeds (by a third roughly) the fertility essential to maintenance 
of the population. 


The fertility patterns across Canada are far from being the same 
everywhere. From this viewpoint, we should particularly take note of the 
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wide divergences in behaviour patterns up until around 1920, then an 
amazing convergence from that date to the present. 


Fertility patterns analysed in this chapter are the resultant of a 
number of demographic factors: age distribution, nuptiality, legitimate and 
illegitimate fertility. To interpret the variations in fertility, it is essential 
to measure the role played by each of these factors and this is what we will 
attempt to do in the next chapter. 
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Chapter 3 


INFLUENCE OF CERTAIN DEMOGRAPHIC 
FACTORS ON THE VARIATIONS IN 
GENERAL FERTILITY 


The fertility variations for women in the childbearing ages depend 
upon four immediate factors of demographic character; the age distribution 
of women between 15 and 49, nuptiality, fertility of married women and 
illegitimate fertility. A change in one or the other of these factors leads to 
a change in the general fertility rate, that is to say, in the relationship of 
- births to women in the 15-49 age group. Any interpretation of variations in 
fertility must derive, in so far as possible on a proper estimate of the roles 
played by each of these four factors. In practice, we can overlook factors 
that do not change, or that change slightly, as well as those that are 
relatively unimportant. A case in point is illegitimate fertility which only 
accounts for 5% of all births, and for which the slow variations do not 
greatly weigh in explaining the great variations we observed in the previous 
chapter. 


In this chapter, we shall attempt to assess the role of the four factors 
listed in influencing changes in fertility patterns over the course of the 
last hundred years. No account of illegitimate fertility before 1921 can be 
taken because there are no figures available, prior to this year. Illegitimate 
births surely did not exceed 2% of the total number of births throughout 
Canada and we have therefore treated all births prior to 1921 as legitimate 
births. After that date, the effect of changes in illegitimate fertility on 
changes in fertility in general have been very summarily treated. 


The method we used is fully explained in Appendix G. In measuring 
variations, either in general fertility or in one of the factors, we used 
ratios that are best indicated by the following example: for Canada’ as a 


1Newfoundland excluded. 
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whole, between 1951 and 1961, the general fertility rate varied from .1092 
to .1115; and if you divide the 1961 rate by the 1951 rate, you get the 
ratio 1.0211, and this indicates that the rate increased by 2.11% during this 
period. This ratio is symbolized by the letters Vy. Analogous ratios have 
been used to measure the changes in fertility which can be attributed to 
each factor. We used the following symbols: 


Vy — ratio measuring the effect of variations of the four factors; 

Va — ratio measuring the effect of variations in age distribution; 

Vn — ratio measuring the effect of variations in nuptiality; 

VL — ratio measuring the effect of variations in legitimate fertility; 
V1 — ratio measuring the effect of variations in illegitimate fertility. 


To simplify the presentation of the results of this analysis, we shall 
not use the V ratios that we have just listed and which were used in the 
calculations. It seemed to us simpler to represent the variations in fertil- 
ity and its factors in the form of rates of increase (positive or negative). 
This means that instead of saying that the effect of such and such a factor, 
between 1941 and 1951 for instance, is represented by the ratio 1.04, we 
say that the variations in this factor have increased fertility by 4%. The 
analysis, of which the results are given here, attempts to answer two 
questions: (a) the fertility of women aged 15-49 years in a given region 
having varied by x%, between the year 0 and the year 1, what was the part 
played by each factor in the change; (b) what is the part played by these 
same factors in the differences in fertility found in any given year, be- 
tween a given province and Canada. 


1. FACTORS OF TIME VARIATIONS IN FERTILITY 


The changes in fertility brought about by changes in one factor or the 
other, as well as the total variation appear in Table 3.1, expressed in 
percentages. We might illustrate their significance by examining the case 
for Canada, for the 1871-1891 period. During this period, general fertility 
declined by 23.56%. This drop can be attributed to forces that played one 
against the other: changes in age distribution should have increased 
fertility by 1.38%, but the changes in nuptiality caused it to drop by 
2.77% and changes in legitimate fertility brought about a 22.17% change. 
We should remember that before 1921, estimates used in these calculations 
are very much open to question, particularly in so far as total variations 
and changes in legitimate fertility are concerned. It will be noted, on the 
other hand, that no major error is made in supposing that, prior to 1921, the 
changes in illegitimate fertility played no major role: mensuration of this 
factor rarely exceeds 1%, after 1921. The percentages in Table 3.1 are 
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represented in Graph 3.1. Two periods can be clearly differentiated one 
from the other in so far as the relative importance of the different factors 
is concerned: these periods are the one prior to and the one subsequent to 


1941, 


THE PERIOD 1851-1941 


It is the drop in legitimate fertility which is the most important 
factor, until 1941. This is true for Canada, for each province and all 
periods with but four exceptions: from 1851 to 1871, in Ontario and Québec, 
the increase in legitimate fertility would seem to have been lower than the 
decrease resulting from the drop in nuptiality; between 1911 and 1921, in 
Québec, the reduction in nuptiality was greater than the decrease in 
fertility; finally between 1931 and 1941, in British Columbia, there was an 
increase in legitimate fertility (the case is unique), but nonetheless 
smaller than that resulting from the increase in nuptiality. In Canada as a 
whole, it was over the decade 1911-1921 that the drop in legitimate fertil- 
ity was highest (18.2%); the following decade comes next (14.0%). The 
periods 1871-1891 and 1931-1941 were marked by reductions of the order 
of 12% per decade. But this pattern is far from applicable to each province. 
For instance, in Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan, the reduction was not very 
marked during the 1921-1931 period; the drop was quite high in Ontario 
between 1931 and 1941 (19.9%) and finally the decrease in legitimate 
fertility was only very slight in Québec until 1921. 


Variations in nuptiality sometimes exercise a very marked influence. 
It would seem that the proportion of married women was markedly reduced, 
in Ontario and Québec, between 1851 and 1871. This drop persisted, in 
Ontario, over the course of the next period (1871-1891). The period 1891 - 
1911 is characterized by a rather pronounced increase in nuptiality (9%) in 
Canada, except for Québec and the Western Provinces. This pattern con- 
tinues, with some slight decreases over the course of the next ten years 
(1911-1921). The following decade is marked by a noticeable drop in 
nuptiality (from 5 to 10%), except in Nova Scotia and Ontario. There is no 
particularly pronounced pattern between 1931 and 1941: nuptiality in- 
creases in Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba and British Columbia, but drops 
in Québec and Saskatchewan. For Canada, as a whole, it remains quite 
stable. 


The part played by variations in age distribution of the women in the 
15 to 49 age groups is much less significant. The effect of the variations 
is as frequently positive as it is negative and, of the 33 cases that arise 
between 1851 and 1941, the variation in fertility resulting from variations in 
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this factor runs less than 3% in 20 cases, between 3% and 5% in six other 
cases while the seven remaining cases reflect a variation between 5% and 


10%. 


THE PERIOD 1941-1961 


In contrast to the preceding period, it was undoubtedly the fluctu- 
ations in nuptiality which most affected the fluctuations in fertility, 
particularly between 1941 and 1951. The effect of these fluctuations is 
always a positive one, namely to increase fertility. Note that where this 
effect was slightest, namely in Nova Scotia, it nonetheless brought about 
a 17.9% change and where the effect was highest (Ontario), the result was 
a 22.4% change. Generally speaking, increase in nuptiality accounts for 
three-quarters of the rise in fertility observed between 1941 and 1951 — a 
26.1% rise for Canada as a whole. Between 1951 and 1961, the increase in 
fertility due to fluctuations in nuptiality was much less (6.2% for Canada), 
but the latter continued to be the predominant factor notwithstanding three 
exceptions: in Québec, the effect of nuptiality (9.8%) was more than com- 
pensated by a drop in legitimate fertility (—10.8%); in Ontario, the effect of 
legitimate fertility (7.1%) was more important than that of nuptiality; finally, 
in British Columbia, the effect of the rise in nuptiality (6.8%) was more than 
compensated by age distribution (—7.8%), 


The effect of variations in legitimate fertility is not to be overlooked. 
Except for Québec, it is always positive: the figure oscillates between 
0.8 and 15.6% for the 1941-1951 period and between 0.4 and 7.1% for the 
1951-1961 period. But for this latter period, the reduction in legitimate 
fertility for Québec is still higher, namely -10.8%. For the whole of Canada, 
the effect of this factor is 4.2% for the first decade and 0.4% for the second 
decade. 


Variations in age distribution of which the effect was negligeable 
between 1941 and 1951, bring fertility down by 5% to 8% between 1951 and 
1961. This is the only period in which the effect of this factor is of such 
importance. This phenomenon is due to the fact that in 1961, the women 
who have the highest fertility (those aged between 20 and 30) belonged 
to a low birth rate generation born during the thirties. For the whole of 
Canada, this variation in age distribution reduces fertility by 5.1% and 
constitutes the factor which accounts for the most important change, save 
for nuptiality (6.2%). 


The part played by illegitimate fertility is not a major one — seldom 
exceeding 1%; on the other hand, the effect is always positive except in 
Ontario between 1941 and 1951. This is probably due to the new definition 
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of illegitimate births adopted by this province during the decade in ques- 
tion: the new definition definitely underestimates illegitimate births as 
compared to the definition that has been retained everywhere else. 


It is important to point out that this analysis is, from some view- 
points, open to question inasmuch as it seeks to attribute to one factor or 
another the responsibility for variations in the fertility of women as a 
whole. The procedure assumes that the factors are independent one of 
another and that, for instance, if there were a change in one factor, the 
remaining factors would remain unaffected. This may be true in some 
cases, but it is probable that two sets of factors, particularly, are not 
independent. In the first place, illegitimate fertility is probably not inde- 
pendent of nuptiality, an increase in the latter tending to reduce the former. 
In this regard, it is noticeable that despite the high increase in nuptiality 
since 1941, the rate of illegitimate fertility should have continued to 
increase. In the second place — and this is a much more important phenom- 
enon — there is an interdependence between changes in nuptiality and in 
the legitimate fertility rate, since there is mutual compensation between 
these factors, to some extent. An example: over the last twenty years, 
nuptiality has substantially increased and with it the proportion of married 
women, aged between 15 and 25 years. These women will not necessarily 
have more children during their lifetime, so much so that legitimate fertility 
rates will decrease after 25 years. Indeed, many women, before they reach 
the age of 25, will have borne through precocious marriages, the children 
they would have borne after 25, had they married later — assuming that the 
completed fertility did not change. This shows therefore that these two 
factors tend to compensate one another. One may object that this did not 
happen, since these two factors produced positive results, in most cases, 
between 1941 and 1961. There were two reasons for this: first of all, for 
compensation to take place, there must be a certain time lapse; furthermore, 
the completed cohort fertility has in fact increased, as was noted in the 


previous chapter. It may be that in a case like this, the compensation will 
not appear. 


CUMULATIVE VARIATIONS 


It is interesting to note how, over the course of time, Canada and the 
provinces have evolved as far as the four phenomena that we have been 
studying (age distribution, nuptiality, legitimate and illegitimate fertility) 
are concerned, by cumulating the variations in successive periods. This 
gives some idea of the situation in a given province, at a given time, in 
relation to the point of departure. This point of departure will be 1871 for 
Canada, Nova Scotia, Québec and Ontario. For the other three provinces, 
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information is only available from a later date of departure: 1891 for 
Manitoba and British Columbia and 1911 for Saskatchewan. The procedure 
we have used to cumulate these successive variations consists in transform- 
ing the rates of variation into ratios (for instance a 3% increase becomes 
1.03) and in multiplying successive ratios for a given phenomenon. Thus, 
we get a form of index giving, for different years, the level of a phenomenon 
in relation to the base year. 


In Table 3.2 and Graph 3.2, in which results have been drawn up, the 
base year is given the value of 100. Age distribution in the Western Prov- 
inces rapidly deviated from its point of departure — one which had been 
exceptionally favourable. After a favourable movement in 1941 and 1951, 
these provinces returned, in 1961, more or less to the situation in which 
they had been in 1931. The other provinces did not depart by more than 5% 
from their situation at take-off, except in the case of Nova Scotia in 1931 


(93.8) and 1961 (90.4). 


Nuptiality has been subjected to variations of a much greater im- 
portance. In Canada as a whole, after a slight decline in 1891 (97.2) there 
is a recovery bringing the index to 109.9 in 1921. The index drops again 
(105.2 in 1941) and then increases rapidly: 126.2 in 1951 and 134.1 in 1961. 
Nova Scotia and Ontario are the only provinces where the index has not 
dropped to any significant extent since 1891. Indeed, the indices for these 
provinces were the highest in 1961: 158.6 for Nova Scotia and 146.7 for 
Ontario. Nuptiality in the other provinces, which had not greatly changed 
prior to 1921 (except for a major drop in British Columbia) remained at a 
low level in 1931 and 1941 (from 8 to 20% lower than at the point of de- 
parture) and then recovered to bring the 1951 index to a level above that at 
the departure point, for all provinces except Saskatchewan. The latter 
figure is over 100 for 1961. All provinces we examined therefore manifested 
a more favourable nuptiality in 1961 than had been the case in the base 
year. 


The pattern is much more continuous in the case of legitimate fertili- 
ty: the decline is almost constant. In 1921, Canada reaches an index of 
56.6; the index for the provinces is between 50 (Nova Scotia and Ontario) 
and 84.4 (Québec). The minimum is reached in 1941, except for British 
Columbia, which had reached it in 1931, and Québec, where the index 
continues to drop until 1961. Except for this latter province, the index 
increases again between 1941 and 1961. In 1961, legitimate fertility in 
all provinces had dropped by more than 40% in comparison to the base 
year. That of Canada had decreased by 55%; the highest relative drop was 
that of Ontario: 60%. 
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Table 3.2 - Index of cumulative variations of age distribution, 
nuptiality, legitimate fertility, and illegitimate fertility, 
Canada and selected provinces, 1871 to 1961 


(Base year” = 100) 


Factor of variation 


i 1951 1961 
and province 


1871 1911 1924 1931 


Age distribution 


CAA Oley eee te Axe donee 100.0 103.0 10153 98.1 102.4 97.2 
Nova Scotia mnt _.| 100.0 O75 2 noon 93.8 96.2 90.4 
Ole b Ci se ae Re Re cher 100.0 102.2 10 1G Ome 104.3 97.3 
Ontario mane caeryt rt tse cree 100.0 101.6 100.2 97.4 101.0 95.1 
Mani totais tein eee aren: _ 100.3 97.3 91,2 98.8 90,9 
Saskatcheweant «set. eta. _ 100.0 95.4 88.4 92.6 85.5 
British Columbia .. eae =_ 99 .4 91.8 86.7 92.4 85.2 
‘Nuptiality 
Ganiada tits nal eae ee 100.0 106.0 109.9 LO387 Y2652 134.1 
Noveipactia @. <...26e So. 100.0 111.6 120.3 121.0 149.0 158.6 
Oye bec iri eas pri eis 100.0 102,3 100.7 91.8 107.2 PVT e7 
Onthhons cay ake Se ie 100.0 94.6 | 102.8 | 101.6 13732 146.7 
Maiti Gb circa ete een saad _ 99.5 99,5 89.3 110.6 120.3 
Saskatchewan :.--+-.:.7-4 _ 100.0 98,0 87.8 95.4 103.8 
BritishiColumbiams. san - - 93.0 89.6 84.0 104.2 111.4 
Legitimate fertility 
Canada:------- et A he oe 100.0 69.1 56.6 48.6 44.4 44.6 
Nova S¢otia 7... 5..2..44 100.0 66.7 49.9 46.8 41.3 42.8 
Québec 1: +--+ steer eee. 100.0 85.2 84.4 71.0 59.0 52.6 
Ontario «++ eter... ee snu. 100.0 62.9 5053 41.8 Saeed 40.4 
Manitoba --+-+-+--+++.--- - 69.2 53.9 43.7 ITS 43.4 
Saskatchewan): 5 4 525 _ 100.0 65.4 Sosa 57.5 60.6 
British Coltimbia ..i...... - 80.4 54.5 46.0 54.6 STA 
Illegitimate fertility 
Cantada’..2 oc ete ee = — |] 100.0 105.3 101.6 10272 
ND VaiS Cotinw.s 6 iio ee = — | 100.0 102.0 | 104.2 104.6 
OUCH E Ci Siete oc, ee ee _ —| 100.0 99.5 99.6 100.0 
Onitariome +s atin «ee oe ee — — | 100.0 101.1 101.5 101.9 
Manito balm -iioe. pes, ee _ — | 100.0 100.0 10153 103.7 
Saskatchewan 0.5 repos — — | 100.0 101.1 103.4 105.0 
Britysh Columbia (25... - _ — | 100.0 100.9 106.3 107.5 


* The base year is not the same in all cases. 


Illegitimate fertility has increased in all the provinces, since 1921, 
except in Québec, where it has remained stable. The highest index, in 
1961, is for Saskatchewan (105.0). We should note the Significance of these 
indices. They represent the evolution of each phenomenon to the extent 
that the variations in the phenomenon involved affect the fertility of all 
women. For instance, a nuptiality index of 140 does not mean that the 
ptoportion of married women has increased by 40% at all ages, but that 


this phenomenon has varied in such a way that the fertility of all women 
has increased by 40%, 
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The coherence of this analysis can be checked. By multiplying one 
by the other the indices for the four factors, for a given year and given 
region, we should obtain more or less the index that measures variations in 
over-all general fertility. For Canada, in 1961, the product of the indices 
of the four factors is equal to .593;? the index for total fertility (which 
does not appear in Table 3.2) is .590, which represents a relative difference 
of 0.5%. The difference is therefore very small and the same is true for the 
provinces of Ontario and Québec, where the analogous difference is respec- 
tively 1.1% and 0.2%. For the four other provinces, the relative difference 
is higher: Nova Scotia: 5.9%; Manitoba: 6.7%; Saskatchewan: 8.6%; British 
Columbia: 14.8%. The following are the comparative figures for each prov- 


ince: 


Successive products Product of 

of ratios measuring indices of the four 

variations in general factors in Table 3.2 

fertility in 1961 

Nova Scotia .... -6832 6428 
Ouebecueee ne -6035 -6026 
Ontario, aaee -5676 -9740 
Manittobalwuasnte -4609 -4918 
Saskatchewan ., -9199 9644 
British Columbia 5101 5856 


We believe that, as a whole, these results confirm the validity of our anal- 
ysis, even though the analysis may not be rigorously exact. 


SOME EXPLANATORY REMARKS 


We may wonder why the diverse phenomena whose effect on fertility 
we have just measured should have varied in the course of time. Two of 
these factors in particular merit our attention: nuptiality and legitimate 
fertility. We do not claim to give here a full explanation of these variations: 
what we intend to do is to see whether the variations in nuptiality and 
legitimate fertility are related to variations in other phenomena. 


It would seem that variations in nuptiality are related to the economic 
Situation, and this has been observed in a number of populations. We shall 
only verify in a summary manner this relationship. Nuptiality in 1891 was 
lower than 1871;° now, according to W.L. Thorp,* the year 1871 was 


To obtain the products, the indices have obviously been brought back to a 
base equal to unity. 


3See Table 3.1. 


‘W.L. Thorp and W.C., Mitchell, Business Annals, New York, National Bureau 
of Economic Research, 1926, pp. 300-307. 
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preceded by ten or so odd years of economic prosperity, and the years 
1882-1891 were, generally speaking, depression years. On the other hand, 
between 1891 and 1911, there is a recovery in nuptiality. The year 1911 
was preceded by some fifteen years of prosperity which were only broken 
by the 1907-1908 depression. Nuptiality increased again between 1911 and 
1921, and the latter year was preceded by economic conditions that were 
exceptionally favourable. Between 1921 and 1931, nuptiality dropped and 
this coincided with the onset of the major economic crisis which began in 
1929. There is some doubt, however, as to whether the fraction of women 
married in 1931 may have been seriously affected by the crisis. The recov- 
ery of nuptiality was rather small, between 1931 and 1941, the prosperity 
of the war years probably not yet having made itself felt, except perhaps in 
Ontario, where nuptiality was markedly higher in 1941 than in 1931. 


The economic prosperity which accompanied and followed the last 
war brought about a marked rise in nuptiality, although neither in Canada, 
nor in any province did it reach the high proportions of married women 
found in the United States. Clearly, other factors have also been responsi- 
ble for the high rise in nuptiality, amongst which the greater freedom of 
young people and the increasing possibilities, due to contraception, of 
dissociating marriage from family responsibilities that result therefrom. 


It is more difficult to associate the secular drop in legitimate fertility 
with exact and measurable phenomena. It is thought, indeed, that industri- 
alization and urbanization and particularly, the changes in mentality that 
went hand in hand with these changes were amongst these phenomena. But, 
in every case, these were continuous patterns of change and not just 
fluctuations. It seemed to us of interest to see whether the highest declines 
in legitimate fertility were associated with the highest increases in urbani- 
zation. To characterize the latter phenomenon, we used two indices: the 
proportion of the population living in incorporated municipalities and the 
proportion ofthe population living in cities of more than 30,000 inhabitants. 
There seems not to be any link between the intensity of the variations in 
legitimate fertility and the percentage increases in one type of urban popu- 
lation or another. This does not mean that there is no link between these 
two phenomena; it would seem that other phenomena intervene and conceal 
the expected relationship. Fluctuations in economic conditions have 
certainly played an important part as have the widespread use of contra- 
ceptive methods. 
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GRAPH 3.3 


INFLUENCE OF AGE DISTRIBUTION, NUPTIALITY, LEGITIMATE FERTILITY, 
AND ILLEGITIMATE FERTILITY ON THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
THE GENERAL FERTILITY OF SELECTED PROVINCES 


AND THAT OF CANADA, 1851 TO 1961 
(VARIATIONS IN PERCENTAGES) 
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Table 3.3 — Influence of age distribution, nuptiality, legitimate 
fertility, and illegitimate fertility on the difference between 
the general fertility of selected provinces and that of 


Canada, 1851 to 1961 


(Variations in percentages) 


Nova Scotia 


Age distribution......... 13384 |= 1:17 
INptiality:§ 7. telat. Mein 5.36 32'9 
Legitimate fertility ...... 2.83) |= Aegil 
Illegitimate fertility ..... 3,29 3.19 
POCA. eee ces Peles 12.82 4.03 
Québec 
Age distribution....... 4 0.87 0,66 
NUIDELALI ty eo asedi-/b ditecs Sus = 9.07 |= 8.43 
Legitimate fertility ...... 26.30} 15,49 
Illegitimate fertility ..... = 0.32 \= 0,39 
Otalieee..t..sti.. eee 17.78 7.33 
Ontario 
Age distribution. ...:0.<+ 52,19 |= 0.66 
Wuptiality? jcc cees sauce cys 6 9.84 7.58 
Legitimate fertility ...... -23.24 |~14,68 
Illegitimate fertility ..... 0,00 |j- 0.85 
ANCHE DS aeRO TERS aire =15.59 |— 8.61 
Manitoba 
Age distribution......... 0.81 /~ 0.07 
Nubtiality on. : 45 Mees sss 2.26 0,84 
Legitimate fertility ...... —12.74 |-— 6.28 
Illegitimate fertility ..... = 1.07 |= O.17 
BORED <5 a cccils 3 Newer wierae —10.74 I= 5.68 
Saskatchewan 
Age distribution......... 20427 |= Ons 
Nuptiality sca o 51 belo eer 2 5.29] 2.80 
Legitimate fertility ...... - 6.99 |= 1.44 
Illegitimate fertility ..... AD 5:7) 0.50 
MOCa Ds Fen. etee oe ou ; = 927545) eed 01 
British Columbia 
Age distribution......... 1,68 |~ 0,12 
Nuptiality ly. bi urs cise sine: 7.81 6.96 
Legitimate fertility ...... —24.88 17.92 
Illegitimate fertility ..... — 1.47 |> 0.08 1.65 
EO tal ara crete cee egies =30,21 15.47 |= 19.43 


NOTE: See note above Table 3.1. 


ie 


Province Bnd 1851 | 1871 1891 | 1911 | 1921 1941 | 1951 | 1961 
factor of variation , 


- 4,98 
7.30 
*11,03 
2.07 


= 6.64 


TRENDS AND FACTORS OF FERTILITY IN CANADA 


2. FACTORS AFFECTING THE DIFFERENCE IN FERTILITY 
BETWEEN CANADA AND THE PROVINCES 


The same type of analysis can be used, not as previously to explain 
variations in a population’s fertility over a given period of time, but to 
explain the difference in the fertility rates from one population to another 
in a given year. For instance, in 1921, Nova Scotia had a general fertility 
rate that ran 12.5% lower than for the rest of Canada. The contribution 
made by each of the four factors to this total difference can be measured. 
We have applied this type of analysis to fertility differences between each 
of the six selected provinces and Canada, for the years 1851, 1871, 1891, 
1911, 1921, 1941, 1951 and 1961. The results appear in Table 3.3 and 
Graph 3.3. They are presented in the same way as for the variations, over 
a period of time, that were studied in the preceding section. We shall now 
examine each province in turn. 


1. NOVA SCOTIA — This is the province where age distribution is the 
most unfavourable, but its effect on fertility does not exceed -5%. Nuptiali- 
ty is particularly low until 1911 (-8 to -9%). This is still an unfavourable 
factor by 1921, but starting from that year, it is in Québec that nuptiality 
is most unfavourable. From 1941 onwards, nuptiality in Nova Scotia is more 
favourable (3.1 to 5.3%) than for Canada as a whole. Legitimate fertility, 
noticeably higher than for Canada as a whole in 1891 (8.9%) ceases to play 
the predominant role thereafter except in 1921, when it tends to decrease 
fertility by 5.5%. Illegitimate fertility has been higher in this province than 
in any of the other provinces, since 1941, As a whole, the fertility rate for 
Nova Scotia is lower than for Canada until 1921, particularly in view of its 
low nuptiality; nevertheless, it later becomes higher because of the influ- 
ence of diverse factors. 


ye QUEBEC — Age distribution is not widely different from that for Canada, 
and plays a negligeable role, except in 1961 (2.2%). Nuptiality, on the other 
hand, does have a very important influence. It tends first of all to become 
more and more favourable until 1891 (5.7%); in 1911, it is less favourable 
than for Canada as a whole (—1.7%) and this trend becomes more and more 
pronounced with the passage of time: —5.9% in 1921, —9.1% in 1941, 
—8.4% in 1951 and —13.3% in 1961. Québec’s position is unique in this 
regard, amongst provinces examined to date: since 1941, Québec is the 
only province where nuptiality is less favourable than for Canada as a 
whole. Legitimate fertility is the compensating factor; since 1891, this 
factor has exercised an exceptional positive effect and it is just about 
solely thanks to this one single factor that Québec has been able to main- 
tain its high fertility for so long. This factor would account for the excess 
fertility of Québec, as compared to Canada, reaching the 34.1% level in 
1921; it subsequently reduces but is still at 9.5% in 1961. Illegitimate 
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fertility only plays a very minor part and a negative one since 1941, 
Québec therefore held first place as far as the fertility of all women is 
concerned, between 1891 and 1951, due to its high legitimate fertility and 
despite its nuptiality which tended to drop increasingly. In 1961, the latter 
factor had finally won precedence over the former, so that Québec fertility 
is now lower than that for Canada as a whole. 


3. ONTARIO - Asin Québec, the part played by age distribution is rela- 
tively unimportant. Nuptiality is favourable in 1851 and 1871, becomes 
unfavourable in 1891 therefore before that of Québec, and remains as such 
until 1921. From 1941 onwards, its influence exercises a noticeable posi- 
tive effect (7.4 to 9.8%). However, legitimate fertility is the most important 
of all factors in its effects. In all the years studied, it was lower than for 
Canada as a whole and this factor exercises an effect measured at more 
than 12% between 1891 and 1951; in 1961 this factor more than compensates 
for the favourable nuptiality. If British Columbia were excepted, the 
Ontario couples would be the least fertile of all Canadian couples since 
1891, and this explains how it is that, taken as a whole, Ontario women 
have registered a particularly low fertility rate. 


4. MANITOBA AND SASKATCHEWAN -— At the outset, age distribution in 
these two provinces is favourable, butthis advantage rapidly disappears. The 
high proportion of married women in Manitoba in 1891 and in Saskatchewan 
in 1911, has a very marked effect on fertility. This effect weakens, while 
remaining positive, over the ensuing years. The part played by fertility 
follows pretty much the same pattern, though becoming negative in 1921 
and so continuing thereafter, except for Saskatchewan in 1961. Illegitimate 
fertility only begins to exercise an appreciable positive effect (around 2%) 
in 1961. Despite this similarity in behaviour, the fertility level in 
Saskatchewan maintains itself higher than in Manitoba. 


5. BRITISH COLUMBIA - Age distribution inthis province plays an important 
and positive role in fertility until 1911 and then becomes relatively un- 
important, except in 1961, when the age structure in British Columbia is 
the least favourable of all provinces studied. Nuptiality was very high 
until 1911. This advantage was later reduced, but its consequences have 
been pretty well constant since 1921 and are appreciable (6.2 to 7.8%). 
Since 1941, British Columbia has enjoyed the second most favourable nup- 
tiality, ranking after Ontario in this regard. On the other hand, it has come 
last in order of importance in regards to its legitimate fertility rate since 
1911. The low legitimate fertility level reduced fertility by 34.8% in 1921, in 
comparison with what it would have been, had this province enjoyed the 
rates of legitimate fertility prevalent for Canada. This negative effect was 
of the order of 24.9% in 1941, 17.9% in 1951 and 11.0% in 1961. Despite 
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the favourable effect of nuptiality, this low legitimate fertility has given 
this province the lowest rank in regards to the fertility of all women since 


19215 


From the percentages in Table 3.3, a simple measure of the dispersion 
of the provinces with respect to each of the four immediate factors af- 
fecting the fertility of all women can be drawn. Each of these percentages 
indicates by how much the fertility of a province, at any given moment, is 
increased or decreased in relation to that of Canada, due to a difference 
between that province and Canada, with respect to a particular factor. Let 
us examine the percentages relative to one of these factors for a given 
year. Each percentage measures the spread between one province and 
Canada, from the viewpoint of the factor examined. The arithmetic mean of 
these percentages in absolute value (that is, in giving to all a positive 
value) is a good measurement of the dispersion of the provinces. By 
working out the calculations for the different years, the way the dispersion 
of the provinces evolves over the course of time can be studied. We have 
worked out these calculations with respect to the three main factors: age 
distribution, nuptiality and legitimate fertility.© The results are found in 
Table 3.4. 


From the viewpoint of age distribution amongst women aged between 
15 and 49, dispersion increases between 1871 and 1911, according to the 
percentages in Table 3.4. This is due solely to the addition of new pro- 
vinces. It may, therefore, be concluded that, since 1871, age distribution 
had tended to become uniform, except from 1951 to 1961. It is also due to 
the addition of Manitoba and British Columbia that the dispersion of 
nuptiality increases between 1871 and 1891. The addition of Saskatchewan, 
in 1911, results in maintaining the dispersion at a high level (12.3%), 
the dispersion in the five provinces represented in the 1891 figures having 
dropped to 8.7%. Until 1911, what happens is that provinces which have 
been recently settled and where nuptiality is exceptionally high, are 
added to the initial provinces. Later, nuptiality in these new provinces 
comes closer to the nuptiality in the older established provinces. This 
phenomenon does not come into play after 1921. The dispersion gap, 
however, does continue to narrow until 1951, and after that, widens slightly. 
To summarize, if the influence of new provinces coming into the picture 
before 1921 is eliminated, one may conclude that differences in nuptiality 
from province to province were quite stable until 1921, and then reduced by 
about a quarter. In the case of legitimate fertility, the divergence between 


5The percentages in Table 3.3 have been adjusted so that their sum will 
equal the variation in fertility for all women. In calculating dispersion, we have 
used unadjusted percentages. 
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Table 3.4 = Dispersion of the provinces in respect of the three 
main factors influencing the fertility of all women aged 


15-49, 1871 to 1961 


NOTE: Arithmetic mean of absolute value of uncorrected percentages analogous to those 
in Table 3.3. There were only three provinces in 1871, five in1891, and six for the other years. 


Factor 


Age AAG Legitimate 
distribution Nuptiality fertility 


3.9 


All factors? 


4 Inclusive of illegitimate fertility, from 1921 onwards. This is in fact the dispersion 
of the general fertility rate. 


the provinces is a little less marked, at the outset, than is the divergence 
in nuptiality, but is a good deal more persistent. Once again, account must 
here be taken of the entry of the new provinces where legitimate fertility 
was very high, at that time, except for British Columbia. If these 
“‘accidents’’ were eliminated, the dispersion constantly increases until 
1921. The growth is particularly sharp between 1911 and 1921: it was 
between these two years that fertility collapsed in British Columbia, 
whereas Québec maintained her level. This dispersion in legitimate fertil- 
ity levels persisted until 1941. Twenty years later, it was reduced by 
about two-thirds, thus returning to the level of dispersion in nuptiality. 


By comparing the first three columns in Table 3.4, we can get some 
idea of the relative importance of the different factors in the differences in 
fertility from province to province: the differences in nuptiality seem to 
have dominated the picture until 1911; after that date, legitimate fertility 
is the most important factor. It is not surprising to find that the percent- 
ages in the last column are frequently very different from the sum of the 
factors: to a large extent, the diverse factors compensate one another. The 
conclusion to be drawn from all these observations is that there is now a 
marked convergence in behaviour patterns from province to province — it is 
a pattern of fairly recent date in so far as legitimate fertility (1941) is 
concerned, but older for the two other factors. 
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VARIATIONS IN FERTILITY 
BY TYPE OF RESIDENCE 


Differences in fertility between urban and rural areas have frequently 
been studied and comprise one of the most important and persistent of the 
factors affecting fertility. In Canada, as in other countries, this factor 
played a major role but lately it has somewhat lost some importance. If we 
Compare the women ever married and living on a farm, to the women living 
in cities of more than 100,000 inhabitants, we find that there is a 34% 
difference in relation to the fertility of farm women, amongst the older 
women (that is, amongst the women who were over 65 years of age in 1961), 
The difference reached maximum point in the case of women aged between 
50 and 55 years, namely 45% and then tended to decrease amongst the 
younger women. It is still an important difference, however, Since it is still 
around 30% for women between 25 and 30 years of age.? 


It would seem that this difference in fertility by residence has been 
present in Canada since the middle of the last century. The first part of this 
chapter examines some statistical data available on the subject and re- 
lating to the second half of the nineteenth century. Our data for the 
twentieth century are very much more complete: child-woman ratios and 
number of live-born children per woman. Data under both of these headings 
have been analysed in Sections 2 and 3 in the case of married women (or 
previously married) and for women of all marital status, respectively. 

There are, however, numerous factors tied in with residence and we 
may indeed wonder, whether the influence of residence on fertility is not 
merely the end-product of differences in educational, income and skill 
levels .. ., etc. Section 4 will examine this question. 


? See further along in this study, Table 4.3. In the case of women who were 
between the ages of 25 and 30 in 1961, the difference can be expected to increase 
as these women get older, 
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1. SOME INDICATIONS ABOUT THE SECOND HALF OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


It would seem that in the mid-nineteenth century, city couples were 
less fertile than other couples. This seems to be the obvious conclusion to 
be drawn from some statistical data available for this period. It should be 
pointed out, at the very outset, that these statistics are open to question, 
but there is no lack of coherence in results based on their analysis so they 
may merit some examination. Censuses from 1844 to 1891 give, for some 
towns, the population aged between 0 and 1 year and, in some cases, an 
estimate of the number of children born in the year just before the census 
was taken. We shall use the first information. 


We know that, generally speaking, the population between 0 and 1 
year of age is under-evaluated, and this is already an important factor, as 
we noted in Chapter 1. However, to the extent to which this underestimation 
is no higher for the towns than for the rest of the country, these rather 
questionable data may be put to some use. We shall compare the legitimate 
fertility in some major towns with the fertility of the province in which 
these towns are situated. The method utilized will be explained on the 
basis of the oldest data available, those for Montréal in 1844. 


In fact, it is the county of Montréal which we shall be examining. At 
that time, 1844, there were about 9,200 married women between 15 and 50 
years of age in the county. These married women can be divided up into 
three age groups: 15-20 years, 21-39 years and 40-49 years.? If we apply 
the legitimate fertility rate which we estimated for Québec in 1851 to the 
number of married women in these three age groups, we obtain the number of 
legitimate births that would have taken place had the married women in 
Montréal had had the same fertility as that of Québec in 1851. The same 
calculation can be worked out for married women in the province of Québec 
in 1844. On the other hand, the 1844 Census gives us the population aged 
between 0 and 1 year for Montréal county and for the province. The follow- 
ing table is a comparison, in both cases, of the population aged from 0 to 1 
year and the expected number of births. 


County of Montréal Province of Québec 


1. Population aged O-1 year..... 3,001 32,230 
2. Expected number of births.... 3,494 33,428 
BONED Bie ach ccste! wie thd acs, sia hte: vices 0.859 0.964 


? An estimate must be made for the last age group, the information given in the 
census being related to the 40 to 59 age group. 
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Obviously, we cannot expect the two figures to be the same. Indeed, in 
relation to the number of births taking place over the course of a year, the 
population aged between 0 and 1 year is appreciably teduced (probably by 
more than 10%), due to infant mortality. Furthermore, in this case, there is 
no certainty that the fertility of 1851 be applicable to married women in 
the province of Québec in 1844. However, had these two factors exercised 
the same influence on the province as a whole and in the county of Montréal 
and had legitimate fertility been the same in both cases, the same ratio 
should be found in line 3 of the preceding table.’ We shall Suppose that the 
underevaluation of the children aged 0 to 1 year and infant mortality had 
had the same influence on the whole of the province and in Montréal county. 
Under these citcumstances, the difference between the two ratios in line 3 
is due to the difference in fertility between Montréal county and the 
Province of Québec. In dividing 0.859 by 0.964, we get a type of index 
representing the level of legitimate fertility for Montréal as compared to 
that for the province of Québec. In this case, the index is 89 (that for the 
province of Québec being equal to 100). Therefore, the fertility of Montréal 
couples would seem to be 11% lower than that of couples in Québec as a 
whole. The same method gives an index of 90 for the county of Québec. 


Obviously, questions can be put about the value of such a method 
and the author certainly does not feel this to be a foolproof method. It 
rests on a number of hypotheses that have not been checked and cannot be 
checked. It is likely that part of the difference noted between town and 
Province is due to higher infant mortality in town; however, this excess 
mortality probably would not contribute to reducing the number of children 
between 0 and 1 year by more than 5%. The element most difficult to evalu- 
ate is the part played by the underestimation of children between 0 and 1 
year and there is nothing to indicate that underestimation may have been 
more important in town than in the country or, on the contrary, that the 
reverse is true. A rapid examination of the data points to the conclusion 
that there was serious underestimation of the children aged between 0 and 
1 year; it seems to have ranged between 5% and 25% or thereabouts, de- 
pending on the province and census. 


The results of these analyses are to be found in Table 4.1. They 
concern two Maritime towns, two Québec towns, four Ontario towns and 
Winnipeg; with the exception of four cases, the index figures are under 
100 and, in fifteen cases, under 90. Despite the somewhat disorderly 
variations in the index, it would seem that from the mid-nineteenth century, 


; bi Other factors may alsohave a part toplay, notably a difference in illegitimate 
fertility and a difference in age distribution within the age groups used. But these 
factors probably exercise an influence favourable to the towns. 
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legitimate fertility in the towns was lower than in the remainder of the 
country. In Toronto and Montréal, the two major cities, the index was 
lower than in other towns. 


Table 4.1 — Index measuring the level of legitimate fertility of selected 
cities as a ratio of the provincial level, 1844 to 1891 
(Provincial index = 100) 


i 1851 1871 a 1891 

a a I al 
CURSED er OOO OO OTD OOF 2 ID 97 
Saint-Jean = 85 76 
Montreal Veicie wicisisie bie she ce ciele 60 81 79 
OUEHEEC ae vie sisle sielcit si sieisis ware 114 78 100 
EPATIULL ORG 01 clelotere ssi 0 olet stele 'eoks 92 89 92 
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Obviously, these results may be interpreted in other ways. The only 
interpretation which could explain indices of under 90 is that in the towns, 
the underassessment of the population of children aged between 0 and 1 
year was more marked than elsewhere in the country. This may be, but we 
shall find that in 1921, the fertility of urban couples was about 20% below 
that of rural couples. It would be surprising that such a difference — which 


remained pretty well stable subsequently — had only begun to develop after 
1891, 


2. FERTILITY OF MARRIED OR EVER-MARRIED WOMEN 


The analysis in this section (as in the following section) is based on 
two types of data of different significance. 


The child-woman ratio, that is to say the number of children aged 
0-4 divided by the number of women aged 15-49, represents the fertility 
of the five-year period preceding the census recording these data. It is 
therefore a period index of fertility. On the other hand, the number of live 
births per woman represents the fertility of real cohorts and the births in 
each cohort could have been distributed over quite a long period. 


RATIO OF CHILDREN AGED 0-4 TO MARRIED WOMEN AGED 15-49, 
1921-1961 


Since 1921, we know the age, sex and marital status distribution of 
the urban population. Therefore, we can deduct from available figures a 
reasonably good indication of the fertility of urban and rural couples, by 
dividing the number of children under the age of 5 by the number of married 
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women aged between 15 and 50. The results of this calculation are in 
Table 4.2. In the last section of this table will be found the ratio of urban 
to rural fertility. Both in town and in the country, this torty-year period is 
marked by two clearly defined patterns. Between 1921 and 1941, fertility 
drops by 28% amongst Canada’s urban couples, and 20% amongst rural 
couples. Between 1941 and 1961, there is a 37% increase amongst urban 
couples and an 18% increase amongst rural couples. The relative difference 
became greater therefore, until 1941, and then decreased. This is what can 


Table 4.2 — Ratio of children aged 0-4 to married women aged 
15-49, Canada and provinces, urban and rural, 1921 to 1961 
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be measured directly in the third part of Table 4.2. The ratio of urban to 
rural fertility changes from .73 in 1921 to .66 in 1941, and then to .76 in 


1961, However, as a whole, the gap is quite persistent, as will be seen in 
Graph 4.1, 


GRAPH 4.1 


RATIO OF CHILDREN AGED 0-4 

TO MARRIED WOMEN AGED 15-49, 

CANADA, URBAN AND RURAL, 
1921-1961 
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Source: Table 4.2 


Analogous patterns have been observed in studying data relative to the 
provinces, with some exceptions. If we refer to Graph 4.2, we find that 
variations in the fertility of urban couples are very similar to variations in 
the fertility of couples throughout Canada, and indeed in the fertility of 
couples on a provincial basis. Certain provinces had a higher fertility in 
1961 than in 1921, the highest increase being observed in British Columbia. 
This province nonetheless continues to be at the bottom of the list. The 
difference between the provinces has been reduced, but nonetheless remains 
quite important: in relation to the province where fertility is highest, the 
fertility in British Columbia is 41% lower in 1921 and 28% lower in 1961. 


This narrowing of the gap is even more pronounced in the case of 
couples in rural areas (Graph 4.3). The couples in British Columbia were 
those whose fertility was lowest throughout the whole period, whereas the 
Québec couples are characterized by high fertility. In relation to the latter, 
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GRAPH 4.2 
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Source: Table 4.2 


British Columbia couples registered a 48% lower fertility in 1921 and 27% 
lower in 1961. The relative difference between the two extreme provinces 
was about the same for rural and urban couples in 1961, but higher in the 
case of rural couples in 1921. 
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GRAPH 4.3 
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In certain provinces, there is little difference between the fertility of 
urban couples and that of rural couples (see the last section in Table 4.2). 
This is the case for Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. In all these cases, the differences between rural and urban fertility 
have decreased since 1941. The difference is still quite considerable in 
Québec where, in 1961, urban couples were 32% less fertile than the rural. 


NUMBER OF LIVE-BORN CHILDREN 


Information from the 1961 Census about the number of children born to 
married women, during their lifetime, enables us to pinpoint the behaviour 
of women, by age group, much more exactly. These data also enable us to 
measure fertility variations by the size of urban areas. This is the informa- 
tion in Table 4.3, illustrated in Graph 4.4. There is a constant reduction in 
fertility as we pass from women living on a farm to rural non-farm 
women, and then to those living in cities of increasing importance. However, 
up to the age of 30, the rural non-farm women bear a few more children than 
do rural farm women and it is only after the age of 45 that the fertility of the 
latter becomes markedly higher than that of the former, the difference reach- 
ing a maximum figure amongst women aged 50-54. With the exception of 
rural farm women, the fertility of women aged 45-54 is inferior to that of 
women aged 40-44. This drop in fertility is particularly noticeable amongst 
rural non-farm women and women in the larger towns. Recovery of fertility 
is therefore found in almost all types of residence. 


Indeed, it is amongst women aged 50-54 that the relative difference in 
fertility is most marked, between various types of residence. In relation to 
the highest fertility (that of rural farm in general), the fertility of women 
living in cities of over 100,000 inhabitants is 66% amongst women aged 
over 65. This percentage decreases to 61% for women aged 60-64, and to 
54% for those aged 50-54; it then increases progressively: 63% for women 
aged 35-39, and to 68% for women aged 25-29, The relative difference is 
therefore less amongst the younger women than amongst women aged 65 and 
over despite the fact that amongst the former, the age at the time of mar- 
riage (lower amongst rural women) plays a relatively important role. 


We have added to Table 4.3 some data provided by the 1941 Census in- 
volving women ever married who were over 65 at the time. Had they survived, 
they would have had an average age of about 94 years in 1961. For all 
types of residence, these women (born before 1876) had more children than 
did the women who followed them. This is particularly noticeable amongst 
women who, in 1941, were living in cities of over 30,000 inhabitants. We 
may conclude that the fertility difference between rural and urban areas 
was much lower amongst those women than it has since become. 
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GRAPH 4.4 
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GRAPH 4.5 


NUMBER OF LIVE-BORN CHILDREN PER 1,000 WOMEN EVER MARRIED, 
ACCORDING TO THEIR AGE IN 1961, CANADA AND SELECTED PROVINCES, 
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Graphs 4.5 and 4.6 represent analogous data for each province, but for 
only two types of residence: cities of more than 100,000 inhabitants and 
rural farm. The drop in fertility at the age of about 50 becomes clear in all 
major cities of all the provinces, while it plays virtually no part at all 
for rural farm women in all the provinces. There is also a larger gap 
between fertility levels from province to province amongst farm women 
than amongsturban women. Beyond the age of 45, the women living on a 
Québec farm are twice as fertile as are Ontario and British Columbia 
women in the same type of residence. The former are quite exceptional: the 
oldest amongst their number — those who were over 65 years of age in 1961 
— bore very nearly eight children, and this figure is pretty close to bio- 
logical fertility. As will be noted later, over 35% of these women had 10 
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GRAPH 4.6 
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children or over. However, amongst women living in the large cities, the 
Québec women were not those with highest fertility: the women in Nova 
Scotia, that is in Halifax, are those with highest fertility of all urban 
women. Here again, Ontario and British Columbia rank last. Women aged 45 
to60 living in cities of more than 100,000 inhabitants in these two provinces did 
not bear enough children to ensure their replacement by the next generation. 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 


In Table 4.4 will be found the number of live births to women ever 
married in each metropolitan area, by age of woman in 1961. Two of these 
areas, namely Québec and St. John’s are characterized by high fertility, at 
least amongst women over 40 years of age. The older ones (65 years and 
over) had an average of six children (Québec) and five children (St. John’s). 
At the opposite extreme are Toronto, Vancouver and Victoria, where the 
rates do not much exceed two children per woman, except in the case of 
women aged 30 to 45 in Vancouver and Victoria and amongst the oldest 
women in the three cities. The fertility of women between 20 and 35 years 
in St. John’s is 50% higher than that of women of the same age in Toronto; 
that of women over 45 years is 100% higher in St. John’s than in Toronto 
and, still compared to Toronto women, the fertility of women in Québec 
City, aged over 55, was even higherin 1961. Doubtless, Toronto is a much more 
urbanized environment than is Québec City, but this is not the sole factor 
accounting for the difference. London, even smaller than Québec City, has 
fertility rates that are hardly higher than Toronto’s fertility rates. The 
fertility of women ever married, aged over 40 in Montréal is about 25% 
higher than that of Toronto women. Obviously then, there are other important 
factors affecting fertility. 


There seems to be no marked differences between the fringe area and 
the central city in a given metropolitan area, as may be seen in Graph 4.7. 
We reproduce the number of live births per 1,000 women ever married in 
Toronto and Montréal, making the distinction between women living in 
fringe areas and women living in the central city. Generally speaking, 
fertility is higher in fringe areas than in the central cities, but the opposite 
is true of Toronto for women aged between 45 and 55, and of Montréal, for 
women aged over 65. 


The excess in fertility in the fringe area of Montréal, diminishes constantly 
with increasing age: it runs 30% higher than in central city for the 20-24 
age group; 2% for the 60-64 age group and then drops to-6% for women 
aged over 65, as we have already pointed out. In Toronto, the difference is 
negligible up to the age of 25; it then oscillates between 5% and 8% for the 
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GRAPH 4.7 
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25-45 age group, drops to -3% for the 45-55 age group, and then becomes 
positive and increases: 8% for the 60-64 age group and 19% for the 65 and 
Over. 


However, fertility is far from being uniform within each metropolitan area. 
In Graph 4.8, we have shown the distribution for the census tracts of 
Montréal and Toronto, by number of live-born children to women ever married 
aged 45 to 65, and 65 and over. The distribution for the oldest women in 
Montréal is widespread, the modal class accounting for only 8.2% of the 
tracts (31 out of 377 tracts). The fertility of all tracts, for women of that 
age, stands at 4.17 children per woman, and this is higher than the fertility 
of rural farm women of the same age in both Ontario and British Columbia. 
Montréal women, aged between 45 and 65, and Toronto women, aged over 65, 
record about the same fertility, namely 2.85 and 2.75 children, respectively. 
In the case of both these groups of women, distribution for the tracts is 
about the same, with a rather marked concentration between 2.50 and 3.25 
children. This concentration is accentuated in the case of Toronto women, 
aged between 45 and 65, whose fertility runs at a low ebb: 2.14 children. 
The relationship between the general level of fertility and the degree of 
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FERTILITY OF MARRIED WOMEN 


dispersion from tract to tract can be more systematically studied, on the 
basis of the figures given below, expressed in terms of children per woman. 


Montréal Toronto 


65 yrs & over 45-64 years 65 yrs & over 45-64 years 


irstequarthle ee ae.crm. 3,39 children 2.41 children 2.48 children 1.88 children 
Medilatiiwrs ce oiciere seo 4,34 ie Pees) at 2.88 sh 2.16 of 
Whirduquartilormssss » 15.63 ae Seas HN 3.30 oe Ueswl BY 
Thirdless1St quartile 1,94 i 1.02 0.82 ot 0.63 a 
Average for metropo- 

URE, Game cay “ 2.85 fg 2815 Desil% se 


Rather paradoxically, amid all this information from the 1961 Census, it is 
within the same metropolitan area, the Montréal area, that are to be found the 
women aged over 45 whose fertility is lowest, and those whose fertility is 
highest. The 624 women aged 45-64 in Montréal tract 58 had an average of 
0.96 children, whereas women, aged over 65, in Montréal tract 404, had had 
10.75 children. It should be added that this is a very small group, com- 
prising 37 women, living in a relatively little populated tract of Duvernay. 
Some of these women may be living on farms. But there is another census 
tract where women, aged over 65, had an even higher fertility rate: 66 women 


in l’Ancienne-Lorette, in the Québec metropolitan area, had an average of 
12.08 children. 


DISTRIBUTION BY NUMBER OF CHILDREN 


If the average fertility differences between types of residence are 
quite noticeable, they become even more striking when the distribution of 
women by number of children born, is studied. Thus, the percentage of 
women ever married aged between 45 and 49 years in 1961, and who had 
borne ten or more children, was 2% in the case of urban women, and 9.4% in 
the case of rural farm women. Obviously, so wide a gap is only found for the 
category of ten or more children. Nonetheless, in all categories correspond- 
ing to five or more children, the percentages are at least twice as high in 
cases involving rural farm women, as in cases involving urban women. In 
Table 4.5 we find the distribution of women ever married by the number of 
children they have borne. This information is given for some age groups, 
and the three usual types of residence, to which we have added two par- 
ticular cases: the Toronto women, and women living on farms in the province 
of Québec. The two latter groups are very representative of two extreme 
Situations, in regard to variations in fertility by type of residence. 
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The comparison of three age groups over 35 years, permits us to dis- 
cover an evolution common to all types of residence: in proceeding from the 
older to the younger generation, the proportion of childless women decreases, 
and the proportion of women who have borne from two to four children in- 
creases* whereas the proportion of women who have had at least nine 
children decreases. On the other hand, the pattern of evolution differs in 
those cases where the number of children runs from five to eight: in the 
case of rural women (farm or non-farm), the decrease in percentage only be- 
comes noticeable after they have borne seven children; in the case of urban 
women, the decrease is noticeable after the fifth child, but amongst Québec 
farm women the percentage increases up to the eighth child. It would there- 
fore seem that, as fertility drops, the categories in which fertility is high 
lose importance progressively from the most fertile to those with three or 
four children. 


We might now compare, for a given age group, the different types of 
residence. This comparison is illustrated by Graph 4.9, for women aged 
35-39 and those aged 65 and over. As might be expected, the percentages 
corresponding to a small number of children (between 0 and 3) are lower 
amongst ruralthan amongst urban women. The difference is particularly marked 
in the case of women who either had no children at all, or only bore one. In 
this regard, the very low percentage of rural farm women between 35 and 39 
years of age who bore no children should be noted: 5.2% for Canada as a 
whole and 4.8% for Québec. Beyond 35 years of age, urban women markedly 
favour two to three children (the mode is two children); the greatest number 
of rural women equally conform to this pattern, although the mode is usually 
three children. The pattern amongst Québec rural farm women is quite striking 
by reason of the broad diversity: in the three age groups over 35 years, the 
category where the number of children ranges from three to nine represents a 
percentage ranging between 5.3 and 12.6%. It is where there are a large 
number of children that the relative differences become more appreciable 
from one type of residence to another. The following is the percentage of 
women who have had at least six children: 


Age of women in 1961 


35-39 years 45-49 years 65 yrs & over~ 
Canada, urban st ssc. se 8.6% 10.4% 39.6% 
Canada, rural non-farm... 22.5% 25.0% 35.6% 
Canadaserutal fanny ,. sees 24.1% 28.6% 39.6% 
Québec, rural farm ...... 50.5% 60.2% 66.1% 
MROTONtO!- cis tecses eens 3.0% 3.7% 2s 


“ Except for Toronto women who have had four children: the percentage is lower 
for women between 45 and 49 years of age than for those over 65. 


OF 


GRAPH 4.9 


DISTRIBUTION OF WOMEN EVER MARRIED BY NUMBER OF 
LIVE-BORN CHILDREN, FOR SELECTED AGE GROUPS, CANADA BY TYPE 
OF RESIDENCE, QUEBEC RURAL FARM AND TORONTO, 1961 


% OF WOMEN % OF WOMEN 
EVER MARRIED EVER MARRIED 
oSuiees WOMEN AGED 35-39 IN 196] ] 55 

R TORONTO 
50 a iN 50 


25 25 


20 


QUEBEC 
RURAL FARM 


O 
O | 2 3 4 5 6 fa 8 9 10+ 
2,.0F WOMEN NUMBER OF LIVE-BORN CHILDREN ar oe eOkient 
° 

EVER MARRIED EVER MARRIED 

40; — WOMEN AGED 65 AND OVER IN 1961 40 

Se) |= 55 

QUEBEC 
oe RURAL FARM 30 
2S) = — 25 
TORONTO 
ZO We Lure 20 
ey Seek 
® 
ae : ‘ CANADA 
Oates % RURAL FARM + 15 


NUMBER OF LIVE-BORN CHILDREN 


Source: Table 4.5 
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Clearly, in a rural environment, even amongst relatively young women, families 
comprising six children are far from being something of the past: about a 
quarter of the married women between 35 and 39 years of age have had at 
least six children: indeed half the Québec rural farm women fall into this 
category. These percentages will no doubt be higher when the women turn 
fifty, but even taking this factor into account, the proportion of very fertile 
women seems to be dropping. The percentages are much lower in the case of 
urban women: only 8.6% of the women between 35 and 39 years of age have 
borne six or more children. In Toronto a family of this size is now the ex- 
ception, because only 3% of the women bear this many children. 


PARITY-PROGRESSION RATIO 


The parity-progression ratio is the fraction of women who have borne 
a certain number of children and who will bear at least one more. Table 4.6 
gives the figure for the same age groups and the same types of residence as 
chosen for the preceding table. Generally speaking, the parity-progression 
ratios of a low order (0 to 1, or 1 to 2) tend to be higher amongst women 
ranging in age from 35to39 than amongst women aged over 65, but the picture 
is reversed when we examine the parity-progression ratios of a higher order. 
With the exception of rural farm Québec, the ratios decrease quite 
sharply when we pass from the second (1 to 2 children) to the third (2 to 3 
children). It is also in the latter that the difference from one type of re- 
sidence to another becomes really significant, except amongst the older women. 
It would therefore seem that, after their second child, there is a very marked 
difference in the behaviour of women. We should point out how exceptional 
is the behaviour of Québec women, living on farms: those who are over 45 
years of age maintain up to the sixth birth, parity-progression ratios higher 
than 0.87. Our calculations indicate that for the tenth birth, the parity- 
progression ratio (from 9 to 10) is 0.80 for women aged 45-49 and 0.82 for 
those aged 65 and over. 


3. FERTILITY OF WOMEN OF ALL MARITAL STATUS 


The fertility of married women is only one component of fertility. 
Instead of solely considering the behaviour of married women (or of women 
ever married), we might consider the fertility of women of all marital status, 
including those who have remained single. Generally speaking, in regard to 
the comparison between urban and rural, consideration of the never-married 
women accentuates the difference in fertility because not only are married 
urban women less fertile than rural married women, but there is a higher 
proportion of women who are not married (or who have never married) in 
urban areas. The latter statement can be verified further on (Table 4.10). 
We shall first give some idea of the evolution in the last fifty years, in the 
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Table 4.6 — Parity -progression ratios of women ever married, for 


selected age groups, Canada by type of residence, Québec 
rural farm, and Toronto, 1961 


Age and type of residence 


20-24 years 
Canadayurbatuaenuenie cee 
Ee » rural non-farm 


fe 7 LUutaletariness iene 


Québec, rural farm..... 

MOLon Owe nes store emerevelel oe 
35-39 years 

Ganada, utban ier. sae. 


oe , rural non-farm 
oe D euralctarm!... wer. 


Québec, rural farm ..... 
LOnOMUOMmeetatetenetametchatere ters 
45-49 years 
Ganada, Urbano... . cs 
ce 


, rural non-farm 
rural: farms .ceet. 


ce 

Québec, rural farm ..... 

PLORONtOm & c oteyekpepoteocucasts 
65 years and over 


Canada, utbam a... eeier 
a9 , rural non-farm 


ee 
, tural farm «©... 


Québec, rural farm ..... 


TEROrOnto: yarers bcs taeie tebe oe 


SOURCE: Table 4.5. 


Birth order 


From From From 
OstOmt ito DEtOrS 
.708 -492 329 
.824 .630 434 
.801 587 401 
.791 ~524 -445 
-636 -419 .280 
898 845 .659 
932 -906 .784 
.948 .930 -810 
.952 .957 -924 
-869 -791 -546 
854 .800 -639 
.819 Asi PD? Serie, 
928 -910 AS} 
.942 O57 -937 
AeoHT -740 OLS 
.864 -845 af O7 
876 -894 851 
929 .914 865 
935 .958 -947 
854 .794 .685 


From 
3 to 4 


- 260 
Ot, 
.318 


.418 
5A 


sbyfil 
gli 
AVfcoitl 


884 
441 


.610 
oh SH) 
OT, 


907 
-481 


742 
.822 
-830 


922 
-630 


From 
4to5 


242 
-302 
22a0 


7202 
ASE) 


.943 
.690 
-680 


.830 
-404 


.610 
.747 
-748 


.900 
-489 


-736 
dies) |} 
-805 


.914 
-610 


fertility of women of all marital status, by type of residence, using the 


child-woman ratio. 


RATIO OF CHILDREN AGED 0-4 TO WOMEN 


AGED 15-49, 1911-1961 


This ratio will be found in Table 4.7, for Canada and the provinces 
(except Newfoundland), for urban and rural areas, between 1911 and 1961. 
It was possible to distinguish the rural farm areas from the rural non-farm 
areas, for 1951 and 1961. These ratios are related to period fertility rates, 
that is to say, they are sensitive to the influence of temporary factors that 
may affect fertility of a given period. This is no doubt the explanation for 
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TRENDS AND FACTORS OF FERTILITY IN CANADA 


the fact that in 1951 and 1961, rural non-farm women had a higher fertility 
than rural women living on farms. As will be seen from Graph 4.10, the 
difference between the two increases and the rural farm women are the only 
group whose fertility decreases between 1951 and 1961. This development 
prevails in most provinces. As for the remainder of the picture, fertility as 
related to type of residence, and to differences between one type of resi- 
dence and another, is much the same as already observed in the case of the 
married women,°* and no further comments will be made here. It might be 
noted that the recovery in fertility, after 1941, was higher for women as a 
whole than amongst just the married women, due to increased nuptiality which 
adds itself to increased legitimate fertility. It will also be noted that the 
ratio of urban fertility to rural fertility is lower for women as a whole (last 
lines, Table 4.7) than for married women (last columns, Table 4.2). 


GRAPH 4.10 


RATIO OF CHILDREN AGED 0-4 

TO WOMEN OF ALL MARITAL STATUS 

AGED 15-49, CANADA, FOR VARIOUS 
TYPES OF RESIDENCE, 1921-1961 


CHILDREN O-4 YEARS 
WOMEN 15-49 YEARS 


RURAL 


Oo NON-FARM 


65 


.60 


AO) 


.5O 


ALL TYPES 
OF RESIDENCE 


45 


.40 


OS) 


SO) 


SO 2a 


5 Ge SIs at oe re 


1921 193] 194] 1951 1961 


Source: Table 4.7 


In Graphs 4.11 and 4.12 are illustrated the evolution in the child- 
woman ratios for each province. The patterns are quite similar to those 
noted for the fertility of married women. However, the relative place of 
certain provinces is no longer the same. Under the heading of urban areas, 
several provinces share first place, depending on the years: Saskatchewan 


* See Table 4.2 and Graph 4.1. 
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GRAPH 4.11 


RATIO OF CHILDREN AGED O-4 TO WOMEN OF ALL MARITAL STATUS 
AGED 15-49, CANADA AND PROVINCES, 


CHILDREN 0-4 YEARS - CHILDREN O—4 YEARS 
WOMEN 15-49 YEARS URBAN, 191 196] 
SOr 


WOMEN 15-49 YEARS 


1911 


Source: Table 4.7 
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GRAPH 4.12 
RATIO OF CHILDREN AGED O-4 TO WOMEN OF ALL MARITAL STATUS, 
AGED 15-49, CANADA AND PROVINCES, 


CHILDREN 0-4 YEARS RURAL, I9II-I96I CHILDREN 0-4 YEARS 
WOMEN 15-49 YEARS WOMEN 15-49 YEARS 
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in 1911 and 1921, Québec in 1931, Nova Scotia in 1941 and 1951, finally, 
Alberta in 1961. In so far as rural areas are concerned, Saskatchewan ranks 
first for 1911 and 1921 and then falls in last place for 1961. For other years, 
Québec and New Brunswick share first place, but these two latter provinces 
stand less pre-eminently amongst the provinces than was the case for 
fertility of married women: their high legitimate fertility is compensated by 
their low nuptiality. 


NUMBER OF LIVE-BORN CHILDREN PER WOMAN 


In the 1961 Census, only women who had been previously married were 
asked how many children they had borne. From the information collected in 
answer to this question, it is possible to estimate the number of live-born 
children per woman, whatever her marital status. The number of children per 
ever-married woman can be multiplied by the proportion of ever-married 
women to women of all marital status. This calculation can be worked out 
by age groups and for diverse segments of the female population. However, 
the answer is an underevaluation of fertility, because one fraction of the 
illegitimate births are not accounted for, namely, those whose mother did 
not subsequently get married. Because we have no way of estimating these 
births, we have had to disregard them, but the error thus made must not be 
very sizable. 


This estimate of the number of live-born children per woman was made 
by age groups, for the three usual types of residence, for Canada and each 
of the provinces. The results are shown in Table 4.8. They are illustrated, 
for Canada as a whole, in Graph 4.13. Because of their late marriages, rural 
farm women experience the lowest fertility under 20 years of age, an ob- 
servation which holds true for all provinces. Except in Newfoundland and in 
Québec, they have exceeded the fertility of urban women at 20-24 years of 
age. It is only in the 30-34 age group that, for Canada as a whole, the 
fertility of rural farm womenexceeds that of rural non-farmwomen, although there 
is considerable age variation in this regard, from province to province. Graphs 
4.14 and 4.15 enable us to compare the position of each province, for rural 
farm and urban women. Amongst the former, the provinces of Québec and 
Newfoundland are characterized by their very high fertility, which is never- 
theless in the course of decreasing rapidly; at the opposite end of the scale 
are the provinces of Ontario, British Columbia and Nova Scotia. 


In the case of urban women, only the province of Newfoundland stands 
out markedly from the other provinces. Manitoba ranks along with Ontario 
and British Columbia amongst low fertility provinces. 
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TRENDS AND FACTORS OF FERTILITY IN CANADA 


GRAPH 4.13 
NUMBER OF LIVE-BORN CHILDREN PER 1,000 WOMEN 
OF ALL MARITAL STATUS, ACCORDING TO THEIR AGE IN 1961, 
NUMBER OF cHILOREn CANADA, FOR VARIOUS TYPES OF RESIDENCE & Oe tae 


PER 1,000 WOMEN PER 1,000 WOMEN 
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a 
va 


RURAL NON-FARM 


ALL TYPES OF RESIDENCE 


IS519" 1 25229" 5 35239 | 45e0 uumesesa Gl 
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AGE OF WOMEN 


Source: Table 4.8 


We have equally estimated the number of live-born children per woman, 
for metropolitan areas. The results are in Table 4.9. In some cities, certain 
cohorts will not have had enough children to ensure their replacement: this 
is the case of women aged between 45 and 55 for eight of these seventeen 
cities. Furthermore, in Toronto, Vancouver and Victoria, women of 55 to 65 
years of age are in a similar situation, and indeed, in the first two cities, 
women aged between 35 and 45 had not yet given birth to the number of 
children considered essential to their replacement, namely, about 2.15 
children. 
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GRAPH 4.14 


NUMBER OF LIVE-BORN CHILDREN PER 1,000 WOMEN 
OF ALL MARITAL STATUS, ACCORDING TO THEIR AGE IN 1961, 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN CANADA AND PROVINCES, URBAN NUMBER OF CHILDREN 
PER 1,000 WOMEN PER 1,000 WOMEN 
5,000 -— — 5,000 
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Source: Table 4.8 


NUPTIALITY BY TYPE OF RESIDENCE 


Obviously, it is the proportion of women who have already been 
married which explains the difference between the fertility of women ever 
married and that of women of all marital status. This is not a negligible 
phenomenon: it explains the low fertility of rural farm women before the age 
of 20 (few amongst their number are married before that age); furthermore, 
this phenomenon tends to accentuate the rural-urban difference, because, 
after the age of 30, there are more single people in town than in the country- 
side. In Canada as a whole, it is in the rural non-farm areas that the 
marriage rate is most precocious: in the case of women aged 15 to 19 years, 
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GRAPH 4.15 


NUMBER OF LIVE-BORN CHILDREN PER 1,000 WOMEN 
OF ALL MARITAL STATUS, ACCORDING TO THEIR AGE IN I961, 
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Table 4.9 — Number of live-born children per 1,000 women of 
all marital status, according to their age in 1961, 
Canada, metropolitan areas 


Metropolitan Age of women in 1961 
area } | 

15-19 | 20-24 | 25-34 | 35-44 | 45-54 | 55-64 | 65 + 
CaMeary socs ss ss mieeeelsh ctor. 87 786 1,870 | 2,188 | 2,081 | 2,393 | 2,992 
PVAMONTON ie), crejeeiete re teheiererers 74 730 NOS OR E247 oelee, 342) | onOod 3,539 
AGT AK. (ate s wyereaidte athe So ect! he 647 B203- | 2,520) 2,270 179,519") 2.762 
EReU CON We voto srserc es wie ieyais Sap ee 728 1,934 | 2,302 | 2,112-| 25349 | 9,763 
Kitchener...... cherie lerite a st 49 750 £,9189152,214 | 2,094 4.95373"! 2.877 
WBOWAdON sis. nwissenote Sas Bava 81 651 £58522 5262 401, 9620+ 2,037 125361 
Montréal........ BY stot oleerteusrs 38 218" | 1,559 | 2,213 | 2,178°172,624 35503 
Ottawa. ss sete Se SHN Sa Ete -| 65 651 PrsOl G2 Sod alo OL oso sould 84D 
CREBEC!, Wen Pickin haga es oe 14 292 1,357 | 2,481 | 2,574 | 3,382 |. 4,478 
Saint-Jean (N.-B.) .......-| 96 790 | 2,430 | 2,806 | 2,639 | 2,643 | 2,841 
Stonn’s (Nfld2) 4.1 nse'.6 0%! 40 535 | 2,255 | 3,090 | 3,391 | 3,063 | 4,184 
SSUMIDUE Ve te cota ahs eseherse ellie tele 96 883 | 2,228 | 2,794 | 2,874 | 3,091 | 4,691 
MROrOnto! fies ces. earls lete stskerens 68 619° | 4,5455| 1,929 1,906 | 1,932 | 2,237 
WMianNCOUVEL.|..+..ecke ANS Sid Oe a2 617 100252), O12 51 830) |Pt961 |221548 
WavCtOTI A: .1 0: sree SSI bom Heal" Ge FOIE OS Cnlee, S27} ¥,820 11,870 |. 2-118 
MARaSOM: i. ssp Mire s|. bio o eels 4S LES" 2,2029\"2,716—| 27,460 12,671 2.088 
WAITED FUEs eelate stare outherave intone 45 612 iS Ouse olan el OLS | PSY ROAD 


SOURCE: See note in Table 4.8, 


13.8% from this environment were ever married; the percentage is 
10.7 in the towns, and 5.0 on farms. In the 20-24 age group, these three 
types of residence rank in the same order, but from 25 years upwards, it is 
in the towns that the lowest proportions of women ever married are found. 
Rural non-farm women retain first place between 25 and 30 years, then yield 
their place to rural farm women for the remaining age groups. Except for the 
20 to 24 age group, the difference between types of residence, in regard to 
the percentage of ever-married women, is not very high: indeed the difference 
between the type of residence with the lowest rate and that with the highest 
does not exceed 7.5%. This can be checked by consulting Table 4.10, where 
we find the percentage of women who have been married, by age groups, by 
types of residence, for Canada and the provinces. With some slight vari- 
ations, the relative nuptiality for the three types of residence are the 
Same with respect to the provinces as what we observe for Canada as a 
whole. However, in the Maritime Provinces (except for Prince Edward 
Island), the percentage of women ever married, over 30 years of age, is as 
high, if not higher amongst rural non-farm women as amongst rural farm 
women. The same is true of the coastal province situated at the other end of 
the country, British Columbia. 
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The interpretation of these data is not easy. It is particularly im- 
portant to note the following: the high proportions of ever-married women 
found in the rural farm milieu does not necessarily mean that this environ- 
ment is favourable to nuptiality. It certainly does not encourage marriage at 
an early age. What seems to happen is that a very large proportion of single 
women who have lived on farms, leave this environment to settle in the 
towns, where they find a mode of life better suited to their unmarried state. 
These departures, which take place mainly between 20 and 25 years of age, 
make it easier for the women remaining at home to marry and cut down the 
nuptiality of the men, who have become too numerous. The same phenomenon 
does not seem applicable to rural non-farm women, in view of their high 
nuptiality under the age of 20 — unless we were to suppose that the emi- 
gration of unmarried women from this environment happens very early in 
their lives. What is more probable is that the rural non-farm environment 
encourages early marriages and a high nuptiality.® 


There are also quite important differences between the different metro- 
politan areas, in regard to the percentage of women who have been pre- 
viously married, even after the ages of 30 or 40. The two extreme cities are 
Sudbury (where the nuptiality is highest) and Québec (where this rate is 
lowest). In the latter city, about one quarter of the women remain unmarried, 
whereas 5% of the Sudbury women remain Single. The information will be 
found in Table 4.11. 


4. AN ATTEMPT TO EVALUATE THE PART PLAYED BY 
TYPE OF RESIDENCE 


When the fertility of women from various types of residence is com- 
pared, many factors other than the physical environment are found to vary: 
the composition of a group of women of a given age differs, in several 
respects, between one environment and another: education, income, husband’s 
occupation, religion, country of birth... , etc. Itmight be reasoned that the 
fertility variations found from comparing one type of residence to another, 
are largely if not wholly due to these other factors. This does not seem to be 
the case, however. The information we have available enables us to examine 
the fertility variations from one type of residence to another, while main- 
taining constant a great number of the factors just enumerated. For instance, 


° Contrary to the case of the female sex, it is on the farms that are found the 
lowest proportions of men ever married and in urban areas that one finds the highest; 
before the age of 25, urban and non-farm rural men have approximately identical pro- 
cess nee DBS, Census of Canada, 1961, General Review, Bulletin 7-1-5, pp. 
5-12 
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Table 4.11 — Percentage of women ever married according to 
their age in 1961, Canada, metropolitan areas 


a ———— 


Metropolitan L o Age ee 
oe 15-19 | 20-24 | 25-34 | 35-44 | 45-54 55-64 | 65 + 
aE Al i | [ Te 
Calgary ..... ae Ee ok 13.8 | 66.9 | 89.4 | 92.9 | 92.7 | 95.4 94.5 
Edmonton... ...+e+e-eeee+| 11:8 | 64.9 | 89.7 | 92.6 | 93.1 | 94.2 95.3 
lifes Pe cry it cid ss ye money ehdeS ei - 57.5.1 -85.6.41.-87.6> | 85.7 || 84.4 83.8 
EMail tOms soissechele usin oreder ore 9.9 64.6 90.7 93.8 92.3 90.7 89.7 
Kitchener......... Lee ae 11.0 | 64.2 | 90.5 | 92.5 | 908 | 891 88.0 
London ......+....+++.6./ 12.0 | 59.5 | 87.2 | 91.4 | 89.2 | 87.8 85.7 
Montréal ......... seeeeees! 6.2 | 52.1 | 81.4 | 86.1 | 84.8 | 84.1 84.7 
CA ae ei ae seeee] 8.2 | 583 | 85.6 | 88.5 | 84.3 | 82.7 83.5 
RECO a ace bsdiale pia wits 2.4, 1130:6 | 170:3- | 784 75.9 Wore4 75.5 
SainteJean (N.B.) .......0. ti.2 58.2" | 85.5 | 87.4) | 85.3 183.9 Sot 
St. John’s (Nfld.) ......... 6il- 142.9); 81.5 | 86:7 | 86.6 i 84.0 85.6 
SIV Code S bale ee bs cf 13.0 | 68.1 | 92.5 | 95.6 | 95.5 | 94.6 96.1 
BGEONED) Eoujereord states Se 10.4 -| 62.6 | 87.8 | 91.2 | 90.2 | 88.7 87.6 
Wancouver. So.) in 3 mete acne Svs G07 1987.4. 1085 | 91,7 | 99.1 93.3 
MELON Aare cw Wed eel ee 10.1 | 66.8 | 90.4 | 92.3 | 90.6 | 90.9 90.4 
AAS ORs 52 ctr erste hid aun o% 8.4 | 61.9 | 89.0 | 93.8 | 93.2 | 94.0 92.6 
Winnipeg ................/ 9.3 | 57.7 | 86.8 | 90.3 | 89.4 | 80.4 91.6 
AR ie aoe Wa (2 


SOURCE: DBS, Census of Canada, 1961, Bulletin 1.3-1, Table 80, 


in respect of urban areas of varying size and of the non-farm tural environ- 
ment, it is possible to measure the fertility of women in the 45 to 49 age 
group born in Canada, of Protestant religion, of English mother tongue, with 
a high-school education, and whose husbands have also a secondary edu- 
cation and earn between $3,000 and $5,000 a year. On the average, these 
women have had 2.19 children (all types of residence). In relation to this 
figure (= 100) the fertility index for women with the same characteristics, 
and for the various types of residence, is the following: metropolitan areas: 
88; urban centres of 30,000 to 100,000 inhabitants: 97; urban centres of 
5,000 to 30,000 inhabitants: 105; urban centres of 1,000 to 5,000 inhabi- 
tants: 115; finally, rural non-farm areas: 126. The differences are con- 
Siderable, despite the many factors kept constant. Roughly comparable 
differences are observed for other groups of women, as will be found 
on studying Table 4.12. All possibilities are not listed, but those possibili- 
ties we have presented do indeed cover a sufficiently wide range of 
characteristics to pretty well indicate the general fertility variations in 
relation to type of residence. 


Fertility variations in relation to type of residence are not as marked, 
however, depending on whether the women are younger or older, more or less 
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educated, or where the husband’s income is larger or lesser. A rather simple 
calculation proves this assertion. By using the data in Table 4.12, one can 
calculate, for each type of residence, the average index corresponding to a 
given age group, or to a specific level of schooling or else to a specific 
income level. The results of these calculations are shown in Table 4.13. 
Data relating to groups by country of origin, mother tongue and religion have 
been omitted for the purposes of this calculation. It will readily be noted 
that the variations are slightly more pronounced for women in the 45-49 age 
group than for those in the 35-39 age group; they are, indeed, higher as the 
educational level gets lower and husband’s income becomes smaller. The 
extent of variations in the index is particularly high in the case of poorly 
educated couples (77 to 124) and for those whose income is very low (79 to 
122). As we turn to examine people whose educational level is higher and 
who are in a higher income bracket we find that fertility variations by type 
of residence are appreciably reduced, mainly because the sub-fertility of 
the large cities becomes much less pronounced. 


Table 4.13 — Index of fertility variations by type of residence: average of 
indices corresponding to certain characteristics, Canada, 1961 


Rural 
non-farm 


Met Urban Urban Urban Urban 
Re ee oe centres | centres| centres | centres 
ee ee vran | 100,000} 30,000-| 5,000- | 1,000- 


areas | and over| 100,000} 30,000 | 5,000 | @feas 
Age: 
SI=SO VATS eyes oes 87.1 87.4 98.3 104.7 
CRS NG): RN | ee ec tn 85.4 85.9 101.1 109.4 
Education 
Wife and husband: 
elementary 2... cece 77.0 78.0 96.3 109.5 
Wife: elementary 
husband: secondary 84.5 86.0 97.5 105.5 
Wife: secondary 
husband: elementary 82.8 83.3 96.0 103.3 
Husband and wife: 
Secondatye.. = oases 92.2 91.5 102.5 108.0 


Wife: secondary 
husband: university 


Ge cree a Aa ee eesti cte te 9755 97.5 110.0 110.0 
Husband’s income 
$1000 to $3,000)... 4. 79.1 79.1 93.9 98.3 
$5,000 to $7,000...... 88.0 89.3 102.3 114.0 
$10,000 and over ... Peck 97.0 96.5 106.3 110.8 
s/o 


SOURCE: Table 4.12. 
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The persistence of fertility variations in relation to type of residence 
may also be checked by keeping the husband’s occupation constant instead 
of his educational level, while taking into consideration the other character- 
istics in Table 4.12. This may be observed by examining Table 4.14. This 
table only involves the women who are living with their husbands and who 
are in the 45-50 age group; only three occupational groups were taken into 
consideration in this table along with various combinations of educational 
level for the wife and income for the husband. Once again, the variations by 
type of residence are greater as the social rank is lower. 


Clearly, keeping certain factors constant such as educational level, 
income or occupation does reduce the difference between types of resi- 
dence, since the large urban centres — and these are a factor of low 
fertility — are also the environments in which are found a concentration of 
couples whose characteristics are associated with low levels of fertility. 
This will be checked anyway by comparing two indices representing the 
fertility of each type of residence. The first (A) represents the actual 
fertility of each type of residence; the second (B) is the arithmetic mean 
of the indices appearing in the first ten lines of each age group in Table 
4.12. These are the figures obtained for the age groups 35-39 years and 
45-49 years: 


35-39 years 45-49 years 
A B A B 

All types of residence ...... oMpiae Bi ata trs 100 100 100 100 
MetropolitankarGas enn cece ote ae ee: = 87 = 85 
Urban centres of 100,000 and over ...... 83 87 78 86 
Urban centres of 30,000 to 100,000...... oF 98 96 101 
Urban centres of 5,000 to 30,000........ go” 105 1047 109 
Urban centres 1,000 to 5,000 ...... fa 110° 111 109° 113 
Ruma non fara ft loe ho oe ai. 6 £2.58 126 119 127 119 
Rural farm so. . 0 Pace OOS yO HOLY ODO 133 Fe 143 = 


One could go farther and enquire how fertility varies by type of resi- 
dence, for specific cultural groups defined by country of birth, religion and 
mother tongue of the wife while keeping as constant factors the husband’s 
income and the educational levelof the spouses. In Table 4.15, only couples 
where both spouses have had a secondary education, where the wife is 


between 35 and 40 years of age’ and the husband’s income is between 
$3,000 and $5,000 are listed. 


7 Urban centres of 10,000 to 29,999 inhabitants. 
* Urban centres of 1,000 to 9,999 inhabitants. 


° Similar variations are found (although slightly higher) in the case of women 
aged between 45 and 50. 
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Once again, fertility variations by type of residence are quite notice- 
able, even though six variables were kept constant. It is amongst Anglo- 
Protestants that these variations are least pronounced and yet, the fertility 
of Anglo-Protestants is lower by 26% in the metropolitan areas than in the 
rural non-farm areas. The extent of these variations is about the same for 
English-speaking Catholics: they are much higher amongst immigrants (43%) 
and French-speaking Catholics (54%). 


What order of magnitude can we establish on the whole for fertility 
variations attributable to type of residence amongst women who have just 
completed, or are about to complete their reproductive period? Without 
claiming to be very exact, which would probably be an illusion in this 
case, the following conclusion may be drawn: in relation to all types 
of residence, the big urban centres have the effect of reducing fertility by 
10 to 15%. Those of 30,000 to 100,000 inhabitants do not differ greatly 
from the average. Small towns (from 1,000 to 5,000 inhabitants) have an 
excess fertility of the order of 10%; and finally, the rural non-farm environ- 
ment induces an excess fertility of nearly 20%. It goes without saying that 
tural farm areas are even more favourable to fertility. We did not take this 
into account in our analysis, because it was impossible to counteract the 
influence of income variations for lack of information. Another conclusion 
that clearly arises from this analysis is that the type of residence has more 
influence on couples with a modest social condition than on more privi- 
ledged couples. This phenomenon is particularly remarkable in regard to 
the depressive effect of larger urban centres where couples of modest 
social condition are much less fertile than in the average urban centres. 
Low income, in particular, leads to low fertility levels in the larger cities. 
For instance, amongst couples where both spouses have had a secondary 
education, and where the woman is between 35 and 40 years of age, the 
women have, on the average, borne 2.8 children when the husband’s income 
is $10,000 and over; they have borne 2.6 children when the income is 
between $5,000 and $7,000 and only 2.2 children when the income is from 
$1,000 to $3,000. Similar differences are found in average-sized urban 
centres and even in smaller ones, but these differences are slightly smaller. 


Despite a trend towards a lowering in the fertility differences due to 
type of residence, they do not appear to be on the way out. Even amongst 
the couples more priviledged in education and wealth and who are better 
able to govern their own fertility, the rural environment is much more 
favourable to a high birth rate than the urban environment. 


£22 


Chapter 5 


NUPTIALITY AND FERTILITY 


In a population where 95% of the births are legitimate, it is obvious 
that nuptiality exercises a marked influence on fertility. In Chapter 3, 
we examined the effect which variations in nuptiality have on current 
fertility, and found that such variations sometimes play a very important 
role. Thus, three quarters of the increase in the general fertility rate in 
Canada, between 1941 and 1951, was due to the increase in the proportion 
of married women at different ages. Another example: in 1961, the low 
nuptiality in Québec, as compared to the rest of Canada, had the effect 
of reducing fertility by 13%. 


We are not interested here in the relationship between the proportion 
of married women and current fertility, but rather in the effect which the 
duration of marriage and age at marriage have on cohort fertility. The 
influence of both these phenomena will be examined in Sections 1 and 2, 
respectively. Section 3 will consider the variations in age at marriage in 
relation to a number of characteristics: region, type of residence, education, 
ClCs 


1, FERTILITY VARIATIONS BY DURATION OF MARRIAGE 


It is important in measuring these relations to bear in mind the age at 
marriage. Indeed, the number of children born to a woman after she has been 
married five or ten years will not be the same if she married at eighteen as 
if she had married at thirty-five. Furthermore, a study of this type can only 
be made on the basis of data collated from a number of censuses: what must 
be observed is the fertility of each generation of women at various times in 
their life, between the date of their marriage and the date when they reach 
the age of fifty (or later). In Canada, there were only two censuses (those 
of 1941 and 1961) which provide the necessary information, namely, age at 
the time of the census, age at first marriage and number of live-born chil- 
dren. These are very limited data, but data that can nevertheless be used 
in some way. The following example indicates the type of information 
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available. It concerns women who were married before they were twenty 
years of age, and who were born between June 1, 1911 and May 31, 1916. 
These women were between 25 and 30 years of age in 1941, and between 45 
and 50 years of age in 1961. The average duration of their marriage was 
approximately 10 years in 1941, and 30 years in 1961.' It should be stated, 
at the outset, that these average durations are crude approximations. They 
would be exact, had the women who married at less than twenty years of 
age, been married, on the average at 17.5 years; but amongst these women, 
the number who married after they were 17.5 years was greater than the 
number married before that age. The average age at first marriage for these 
women can be estimated at 18.3 years. The result is that the average dura- 
tion of marriage of the women we are studying here, was 9.2 years in 1941, 
and 29.2 years in 1961. 


Similar information is available for the women who married when they 
were under twenty years of age, and who, in 1941, were between 15 and 19 
years of age, between 20 and 24 years of age, --- etc. In Table 5.1 will be 
found the number of live-born children to women of various generations who 
had married when they were under 20 years of age, at the time of the 1941 
Census and of the 1961 Census. There also appear the ages of these women 


'This refers to an average duration. In fact, the duration of their marriage had 
been of 5 to 15 years in 1941, and of 25 to 35 years in 1961. Due to the lack of 
precision in the information provided by the 1941 Census, we were forced to adopt 
these margins of error. 


Table 5.1 — Age, duration of marriage and number of 

live-born children per 1,000 women, in 1941 and 1961, 

for women of specified generations who married before 
20 years of age, Canada 


In 1941 In 1961 


Toa Number of Number of 

of Duration live-born Duration live-born 

Ree, of children of children 

marriage per 1,000 marriage per 1,000 

women women 

VONG ROO 1 eee 20-24]! 4.2 yrs. 1,509 
TOU 01. Oey. ee PREV OO, ie 2,844 
19062101 aA eae 30234 11422 S/S 
1OOTSTOOGH. ee 35S 9i) Lone «s 4,670 
SOG = 1.9 Ole sae 40-44|24.2 ‘ 5,413 


SOURCES: DBS, Census of Canada, 1941, Vol. III, Table 51; 
Census of Canada, 1961, Bulletin 4.1-8, Table H2. 
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GRAPH 5.1 


NUMBER OF LIVE-BORN CHILDREN PER 1,000 WOMEN BY DURATION 
OF MARRIAGE IN 1941 AND IN 1961, FOR WOMEN OF SPECIFIED 
GENERATIONS WHO MARRIED BEFORE 20 YEARS OF AGE, CANADA 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN NUMBER OF CHILDREN 
PER 1,000 WOMEN PER 1,000 WOMEN 
6,000 -— RAW DATA ADJUSTMENT == 6000 


ORN BETWEEN BORN BETWEEN 
ley! aTeOl e190 1901 & 1906 
5,000 — 5,000 


—~* 
1906 & 1911 pe 
4,000 Xv SEG — 4000 


1911 & 1916 
1911 & 1921 


3,000 — 3,000 


2,000 2,000 


1,000 1,000 


1lOM IST 20° §25; 30° 35° 40 OReomn ©! WSmaOuses) 650" 55) 40 
DURATION OF MARRIAGE IN YEARS DURATION OF MARRIAGE IN YEARS 


Source: Table 5.1 


at the time of both censuses as well as the duration of their marriage (or, 
to be more exact, the time lapse since their first marriage). 


These data appear in the left-hand side of Graph 5.1, except for data 
about women born between 1896 and 1901. The latter present an anomaly: 
after 24.2 years of marriage (i.e. when they were from 40-44 years of age, 
in 1941) their fertility was somewhat higher than that measured in the 1961 
Census, when they were between 60 and 64 years.? For each generation (or 
group of generations) there are only two points, since female fertility was 
observed on only two occasions. However, by using the four groups of 
generations, some idea of the general form of the curves can be conceived. 
The task becomes that much easier inasmuch as the completed fertility of 
these four groups of generations is quite similar, varying between 4.3 and 
4.9 children per woman. The result of these interpolations appears in the 
tight-hand side of Graph 5.1. In practice, the generations 1911-1916 and 
1916-1921 produce overlapping curves: after five years of marriage, these 
generations had had 1.8 children; they had had 3.0 after 10 years; 3.7 chil- 
dren after 15 years and 4.1 after 20 years. Their completed fertility was 
about 4.3 children. 


?This unexpected reduction may be due to the migration of certain women, 
higher mortality amongstthe more fertile, as well as by inexactitudes in one or the 
other census. 
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The women born between 1906 and 1911 behaved in a way apparently 
similar to women born between 1911 and 1921, the former having a completed 
fertility that was slightly higher (4.5 children). The women born between 
1901 and 1906, whose completed fertility was 4.9 children, had borne 2.2 
after five years of marriage, 3.7 after 10 years and 4.4 after 15 years. 


The four groups of generations examined here had borne 40 to 45% of 
the children they were to bear after five years of marriage, 70 to 80% after 
10 years, 85 to 90% after 15 years, and 94 to 96% after 20 years. 


The study just undertaken was limited to women who had married 
before they were 20 years of age. A similar study could be made of the 


Table 5.2 — Age, duration of marriage and number of live-born 
children per 1,000 women, in 1941 and 1961, for women of 
specified generations according to their age at marriage, Canada 


In 1941 


Number of 


In 1961 


Number of 


See live-born Duration| live-born 
women children of mar- children 
per 1,000 riage@ per 1,000 

women women 


LOPUSTOVOR ee ae 
1906-01915) eee pee 
LOOT 9007 te ae 
US9OS TOOT eres... 


TOPT—1TOTORees ao. 
1906=19011, aoe 
TOOTS OG Reet 
TS9IG=LIOW Ne ee 


L906 —EO TIE... . 
LOL 906 2F ora: 
1896 -LOOt eo. 


L901 =1906 2. eer 
1896— 1901 te. 


? yrs, 
W573) ne 


"3 In estimating these durations, we have taken into account the fact that among the 
women who married after the age of 25, between age x and x + 5, a greater number married 
around age x, than around age x + 5. 

SOURCES: DBS, Census of Canada, 1941, Vol. III, Table Sas 

Census of Canada, 1961, Bulletin 4.1-8, Table H2. 
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women who married at a later age. Table 5.2 provides the same information 
as does Table 5.1, for women who married for the first time between the 
ages of 20 and 25 years, between 25 and 30 years, between 30 and 35 years 
and finally between 35 and 40 years. The data have been handled in the 
Same way as in Table 5.1, and thus provided the curves in Graph 5.2. A 
look at these curves provides a clearer view of the way fertility varies in 
relation to duration of marriage, bearing in mind age at marriage. The 
results of these examinations will be found in Table 5.3. There is an 
element of arbitrariness in these results, just as there is in the graph 
curves from which they are derived, particularly for marriages of short 
duration, in the case of women born between 1896 and 1906. The precision 
of the corresponding numbers in Table 5.3 is therefore highly illusory. 


Table 5.3 — Number of live-born children per woman, for specified 
durations of marriage, and for women of specified generations, 
according to their age at marriage, Canada 


Duration of marriage (in years) 


Age at marriage 
and generations 


Number of live-born children per woman 
Married at <20 years 


Generations 1901-1906 ........ 2.20 3.70 4.40 | 4.70 4.82 4.88 
oe L0G = NO ie onion 1.95 Se22 3.87 4,22 4.42 4.50 
oe OTL OLGT kaha tac 1.80 3.02 3.71 4.08 4.29 4.33 
SS TONGS TOTS. ee 1.80 3.02 Safa 4.08 4.27 4.31 


Married at 20-24 years 


Generations 1896-1901 ........ 1.94 3.24 Suey || yoy) 3.94 3.95 
G3 TOOLTLNOO6 ee, 1.84 2.81 3.34 3.58 3.70 Se74 
ie 190657931 2... oh. 1.60 2.59 BS) IS} 3.40 Slots S505 
Sie 1OTT=19016) > 5 IWS) 2.48 3.08 SHS 3.48 3.48 


Married at 25-29 years 


Generations 1896-1901 ........ 1.26 Doll 2390 52208 27.0 2.70 
es 1902 2906 .c. Aen... 2) 2.08 2.48 | 2.60 2.04 2.64 
al 1906-191 T 20. 8) 122 2.08 2.48 2.60 2.63 20D 


Married at 30-34 years 


Generations 1896-1901 ,.,...... 1.04 1.60 1.83 1.90 1.90 1,90 
us 190RE 190608 Thi0. 5 1.00 1.55 1.76 | 1.83 1.837), ies 

Married at 35-39 years 
Generations 1896-1901 ,,...... 0.66 1.00 12 at 112 1.12 
‘e 1901 19006" 72, ac. 0.61 | 0.92 104°" 1.04 1.04 1.04 


* 


SOURCE: Interpolations made with the help of Graphs 5.1 and 5.2, from data in Tables 
5.1 and 5.2. 
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Despite this lack of precision, some idea can be made, with the help 


of these estimates, of the way in which births are spaced over 
of the fertile period in a woman’s life on the basis of her marri 


the course 
age. There 


follows, for certain durations of marriage, the percentage represented by 


children ever born, in relation to completed fertility: 


; Duration of marriage (in years) 
Age at first Se 


marriage 


5 10 15 20 
Under 20hyears) ..... 40 to 45% 70 to 80% 85 to 90% 94 to 96% 
20224 Sy cars eee 44 to 50% 71 to 82% 88 to 95% 96 to 99% 
25-29 Years Mo vgs hse 46 to 47% 78 to 80% 94 to 95% 99% 
30-34 Vearse.. . > cee. 55% 85% 96% 100% 
35-39) yoans:cn cu. ctw. bl 59% 89% 100% 100% 
GRAPH 5.2 


Os 


98 to 99% 
99 to 100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 


NUMBER OF LIVE-BORN CHILDREN PER 1,000 WOMEN BY DURATION 
OF MARRIAGE IN 1941 AND IN 196I, FOR WOMEN OF SPECIFIED 
GENERATIONS, ACCORDING TO THEIR AGE AT MARRIAGE, CANADA 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN 
PEE LOCOWOMEN WOMEN MARRIED WOMEN MARRIED 


5,000 BETWEEN 20-25 YEARS BETWEEN 25-30 YEARS 


BORN BETWEEN 
1896 & 1901 
4,000 


BORN BETWEEN 
3,000 1896 & 1901 


2.000 1911 & 1916 19018 191! 


1,000 


10) 5 10 15 AO A745) 5 10 15 2Olaco 
DURATION OF MARRIAGE IN YEARS DURATION OF MARRIAGE IN YEARS 


WOMEN MARRIED WOMEN MARRIED 


BETWEEN 30-35 YEARS = BETWEEN 35-40 YEARS 


BORN BETWEEN 
189681901 


1901 & 1906 BORN BETWEEN 
1896 & 1901 


1901-1906 


5 10 is) AS) 3) 5 10 1S 20) 25 
DURATION OF MARRIAGE IN YEARS DURATION OF MARRIAGE IN YEARS 


Source: Table 5.2 
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NUMBER OF CHILDREN 
PER 1,000 WOMEN 


a 5,000 


— 4,000 


— 3,000 


— 2,000 


1,000 


VARIATIONS BY AGE AT MARRIAGE 


We have only indicated the limit values within which are positioned 
the different generations of women. Generally speaking, the oldest genera- 
tions are characterized by the highest percentages, but it may be that this 
result depends upon the manner in which we have interpolated fertility 
corresponding to various durations. That is why, in the above table, we 
preferred not to give percentages by generation. The examination of this 
table nevertheless shows a less contestable phenomenon: for a given dura- 
tion, percentages increase as age at marriage increases. This was a 
predictable phenomenon. 


What is striking is the concentration of births in the early stage of 
marriage, even amongst women who married young. Mothers who married 
when they were under 25 years gave birth to about half their children during 
the first five years of marriage; three quarters of their children are born 
within the following five years of marriage and nine tenths of their children 
are already born after fifteen years of marriage. 


2. VARIATIONS IN FERTILITY BY AGE AT MARRIAGE 


One may be led to think that, in a population where birth control is 
extensively used, age at marriage, provided it be not too high, does not 
have a great influence on the completed fertility of women. Whether a woman 
gets married at the age of 20 or of 25, for instance, she will have timeto 
bear the number of desired children. This is not the case, however, as may 
be seen in Table 5.3. The information in Table 5.4 is about the same as in 
the last column of Table 5.3. The completed fertility by age at marriage for 
Several generations of women ever married will be found in this table. In 
order to facilitate comparison of the various generations, we have also 
converted the average number of live-born children into an index, letting 
the fertility of women married between 20 and 24 be equal to 100. 


In relation to the women who married between 20 and 24 years, the 
women married under 20 had an excess fertility of 24 to 35%. This excess 
fertility decreases as we go from the oldest to the youngest generation, 
i.e., from the most fertile to the less fertile. This result was to be expected: 
the more people limit their progeny, the likelier are they to have the same 
fertility, regardless of the age at marriage. All the same, fertility is not 
unrelated to age at marriage. The women who married after the age of 25 
are markedly less fertile than women married between the ages of 20 and 24; 
the reduction is 26 to 32% in the case of women married between 25 
and 29 years; 46 to 52% where the women married between 30 and 34 years; 
68 to 72% where they married between 35 and 39 years; and 83 to 89% less 
fertile where marriage occurred at 40-44 years of age. These results can be 
Summarized by stating that, roughly speaking, for a woman between 15 and 
30 years of age, a five-year delay in getting married is associated with a 
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Table 5.4 — Number of live-born children per 1,000 women according 
to their age at marriage, for women of various quinquennial 
generations who were aged 45 and over in 1961, Canada 


Generations (year of birth of women) 


IBefore 1896}1896-1901 | 1901-1906 | 1906-1911] 1911-1916 


Number of live-born children per 1,000 women 


Age at 
marriage 


Under 20 years ....... 6,012 5,352 4,897 4,524 4,327 
Dy eR 4,514 3,953 3,738 3,549 3,483 
25290 Lica att ee: 3,238 2,698 2,638 2,634 2,594 
30-34us* ae 2,282 1,903 1,827 1,795 1,899 
SOS sor Ae vi ah 1,426 1,119 1,037 989 1,006 
AQR44E AOR Ss het a 770 657 485 406 416 
A StAQ aa. . mene 286 202 246 214 209 


Index (fertility of women married at 20-24 = 100) 


Under 20 years ........ 
PAIN. Touche a ote 
PASTAS MLSE Sis thera Arey 
30234 ec. tcrevotater. 
B ORS Oh i wae lets eats 
AQ 4 Aas tere a4, Ekene 
AS=4 OS Ie ele d+ 


SOURCE: DBS, Census of Canada, 1961, Bulletin 4.1-8, Table H2. 


decrease of 30% in her fertility as compared to the fertility of women married 
between 20 and 24 years of age. Where the woman is between 30 and 40, a 
five-year delay is associated to a 20% decrease in her fertility as compared 
to the fertility of women married between their 20th and 25th birthdays. It is 
important to remember that we are concerned here with a correlation between 
age at marriage and fertility, and that the postponement of ageat marriage is 
not necessarily the cause or the only cause of a decrease in fertility. 


It should be noted that women in a given generation who married at 
various ages bore their children at different periods and this may have 
affected their fertility. This perhaps explains the low indices for women 
born between 1896 and 1906, who were married between the ages of 25 and 
35. The greater number of these women lived through the most fertile years 
of their lives during the economic depression. 


We have attempted to establish whether fertility differences in re- 
lation to age at marriage might not be related to the completed fertility of 
married women. Indeed, it would be natural to expect that fertility differ- 
ences in relation to age at marriage, would diminish as the general level of 
fertility decreased. Similar calculations to those which we have just 
worked out for the whole of Canada have been made for various Canadian 
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sub-populations, but no systematic relation has been discovered. Certain 
of these calculations will be found in Table 5.5. The following findings 
can be derived: 


Table 5.5 — Index of completed fertility of women married at a given age, 
as a ratio of the completed fertility of women married at 20-24 y ears: 
women of selected generations; Canada, for various types of residence; 
Québec, rural farm; and British Columbia, 
cities of more than 100,000 inhabitants 

(Women married at 20-24 years = 100) 


Britis 
Age at marriage t Canada | Canada | Canada Canada| Ouchec ecietn 
and year of birth urban urban pared rural rural urban 
eras aenen centres of|centres of} non- faa, eck eoiieca. ce 
100,000+) 10,000 farm 100,000+4 
Under 20 years 
Before 1896 ....... 130 138 130 119 125 
1896-1901 ...5.... 132 139 134 127 121 133 
BOOT A906 4.20 ia). eae 130 134 131 123 120 137 
1906-1911 ........ 427 125 130 122 121 128 
MOM OLG. Jer ichs lotec 122 125 126 113 118 123 
25-29 years 
Before: 1896 x. cves.0se 7D) ia idl 76 82 75 
HSO6= 19008 oc oe ts Wal 69 67 69 Fal 76 
WOOL=1906 B55 core wil 70 69 75 78 75 
MOOG=H LOTT cscs: a7 74 HG Ts WB} 83 
ATRL Gs. Sh. oteith. 81 75 72 76 69 82 
30-34 years 
Befores l896 0 2.) 21.1 52 50 49 54 55 57 
USOG= 2OO1 eee S. 48 48 50 50 45 53 
HOO = 1906. Je:ces.. spate 48 51 48 55 50 57 
LOG si LCC) I eS ee 53 51 52 56 51 59 
MOU = 1 O16, eo sie 59 58 53 54 50 63 
35-39 years 
Biefores 1896. 2. «+ 33 30 30 33 30 33 
USQG=-1901 “Js... c0' 31 DP 25 32 43 42 
UGOV=- 1906 eee. 28 26 Bal 29 31 28 
LOOG=s1O 11, peo ae 29 29 32 28 26 82 
MOM = 5h O16 cen oken slo vene 30 32 Si 28 23 35 
40-44 years 
Before 1896, .uvacrd.é 18 16 16 18 20 16 
LOG a1901 Tec 'oyseeyeat 16 18 23 13 8 17; 
GOs 1 OO6 wey 5 skeet 13 9 15 15 10 12 
MOOG= LOTT. Sejes cares 11 12 15 13 9 13 
MOM = 1 O16 8 cite onic 13 10 12 17 7 11 


SOURCE: DBS, Census of Canada, 1961, Bulletin 4.1-8, Table H2. 
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1. In the transition from the older to the younger generations, the 
indices tend to approach 100, except for Québec rural farm women 
and the women in the greater urban centres of British Columbia. 
As fertility dropped from the older to the younger generations, one 
might conclude that this convergence of indices is related to the 
decrease in fertility. But this interpretation does not stand up to 
mathematical examination: amongst women of the same generation, 
the comparison of different sub-populations with different fertility 
levels does not confirm this conclusion. 


2. The excess fertility of women who married under 20 years of age is 
particularly low amongst women living on farms. This may be due 
to the fact that these women married shortly before reaching their 
twentieth birthday. In regard to other ages at marriage, there seems 
to be no systematic difference between the different types of 
residence. 


Obviously, the differences in fertility imputed here to the differences 
in age at marriage may be due to other underlying factors. For instance, 
amongst women who marry very young, a large proportion are not well 
educated; the high fertility of women who marry before reaching the age of 
20 may be due, not solely to their early marriage, but also to certain other 
characteristics inducing high fertility. 


3. VARIATIONS IN AGE AT MARRIAGE 


We have just seen that age at marriage has some significant effect on 
fertility. Therefore, it would be interesting to find out whether, amongst the 
various groups comprising the Canadian population, age at marriage varies 
very considerably. We shall first examine how average age at marriage 
varies by province, type of residence, education and marital status in 1961. 
It was also possible to calculate median age at marriage for Canada as a 
whole by type of residence and education, and also for certain specific 
groups: English-speaking Protestant women born in Canada, and French- 
speaking Catholic women born in Canada and immigrant women. Finally, we 
shall examine the distribution by age at marriage of women ever married of 
certain generations. 


AVERAGE AGE AT MARRIAGE BY TYPE OF RESIDENCE, 
CANADA AND PROVINCES 


Average age at first marriage was calculated on the basis of data 
provided by the 1961 Census on age at the time of census and on the date 
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of first marriage. The calculation was worked out for three age groups 
(25-29 years, 35-39 years, and 45-49 years). By comparing these different 
age groups, one can get some idea of the variations in age at marriage over 
the course of time, but in interpreting the differences, it is necessary to 
take into account the systematic elimination of those marriages that might 
take place at an age higher than the age which the women concerned had in 
1961. This bias obviously plays a greater role in the case of women in the 
25-29 age group than for those in the 35-39 age group. For Canada as a 
whole, for all types of residence, the average age at marriage was 24.1 for 
women who were in the 45-49 age group (see Table 5.6); this average was 
22.4 years for women in the 35-39 age group, and 20.6 years for those inthe 
25-29 age group. The difference between the first and second age group 
(1.7 years) is about the same as that observed between the second and third 
group (1.8 years). It is probable, however, that this second difference is 
considerably more influenced than the first by the bias we indicated earlier 
(elimination of late marriages). All provinces record differences that are 
roughly similar between the three age groups. 


Variations in average age at marriage from one type of residence to 
another are about the same for the three major age groups or for the various 
regions. It is the rural women (farm or non-farm) who marry earliest and 
average age at marriage increases with the size of the urban centres. For 
instance, amongst women aged 45-49 in Canada as a whole, the average age 
is 23.1 for rural farm women, or a year less than the average for all types 
of residence. It is a little higher (23.3 years) for rural non-farm women and 
there is an abrupt rise (0.6 year) in the villages or small towns of less than 
5,000 inhabitants, and this is true of several of the provinces as well. It is 
only in comparing average-sized towns (30,000 to 99,999 inhabitants) and 
large cities that another important increase is noted: in the former, the 
average age is 24.0, whereas in the large cities, it is 24.7. In Canada taken 
as a whole, there is no difference between the central city and the fringe area 
of metropolitan areas. However, in five provinces, age at marriage is lower 
in the fringe area, whereas the contrary occurs in two provinces. 


These observations are equally true of the two other age groups 
(35-39 years and 25-29 years). It should nevertheless be pointed out that 
amongst these younger women, those living in the fringe area marry younger 
than do those living in the central city of metropolitan areas. There is also 
a difference between the three age groups: the differences in age at first 
marriage, from one type of residence to another decrease as women are 
younger. If the extreme cases are compared, there is a difference of 1.6 
vears for women aged 45-49, of 1.4 years for women in the 35-39 age group, 
and 1.2 years for those in the 25-29 age group. 
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VARIATIONS IN AGE AT MARRIAGE 


The differences between provinces are slightly less marked than 
those we have just observed between the types of residence. Once more, if 
extreme cases are considered, the following differences will be noted: 1.4 
years for the women in the 45-49 age group, 1.3 years for those in the 35-39 
age group and 1.0 year for those in the 25-29 age group. These observations 
do not take the Yukon and Northwest Territories into account. The province 
of Québec is characterized by a high age at marriage, in all age groups and 
for most types of residence. Of the nine types of residence listed in Table 
5.6, the highest age is found in Québec in six cases of women in the 45-49 
age group, in seven cases for women aged 35-39, in eight cases for women 
aged 25-29. No province is clearly characterized by a low average age, but 
it may be noted that, amongst women in the 45-49 age group, the lowest 
ages are found in Alberta, whereas amongst younger women, New Brunswick 
is pre-emiment in this regard. Finally, the average age is not very high in the 
Yukon whereas the opposite is true of the Northwest Territories. 


AVERAGE AGE AT MARRIAGE BY SCHOOLING 
AND MARITAL STATUS 


In Tables 5.7 and 5.8 will be found data concerning these two char- 
acteristics, for Canada as a whole and for certain types of residence. The 
first of these tables relates to women aged 45-49 and the second to women 
aged 35-39. 


We shall first examine differences by marital status.’ It is amongst 
women with husband present, i.e., who were living with their husband at 
the time the census was taken, that average age at marriage is highest. For 
Canada as a whole, this average age is 24.2 years for women aged 45-49 
and 22.4 for women in the 35-39 age group. The women not living with their 
husband were married at a markedly younger age and the same observation 
may be made of the divorced women and widows. 


Table 5.9 shows differences in average age at marriage between 
women living apart from their husband, divorced women and widows as 
compared with women living with their husband. Examination of this table 
indicates that, in the case of women 45-49 years of age, those who are 
separated from their husband married 1.2 years earlier than did those who 
are living with their husband; the difference is less marked (0.9 year) in the 
case of women aged 35-39. On the other hand, this difference is a great deal 
higher in the case of urban than of rural women. And if divorcees are taken 


°Questions asked in the census were such as to permit the subdivision of 
women ever married into four groups: those who are still married and living with 
their husband, those who are still married but not living with their husband, widows, 
and finally, divorcees. It cannot be ascertained whether in cases where spouses 
\re not living together, the separation is due to a conjugal conflict or not. 
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Table 5.9 — Difference of average age at first marriage between women 
with specified marital status, and women living with their husband, 
for women aged 45-49 and 35-39, Canada, for various types of residence, 


1961 (in years) 


Type of residence 


Age and Metropolitan areas 


marital status |4!! types! Rural ~ |centres 
of resi- | farm foun | 52000 
dence arm | 29,999 city 
45-49 years 
Husband abs. alee, -0.9 lark SAS 
Widows =—10 aos 19) -0.8 =—1.3 
Divorcees -1,.6 Si Ses 3 
35-39 years 
Husband abs. -0.9 SES =O75 tli 
Widows tee -0.9 (Ue: =1.1 
Divorcees oe ty ee -1,2 -2.3 


SOURCE: Tables 5.7 and 5.8. 


into account, it will be found that in almost all cases, age at first marriage 
was still lower than in those cases where the women are merely living 
apart from their husband: the difference is 1.6 years in the case of women 
between 45-49 years and 1.1 years in the case of women aged 35-39. It is 
difficult to avoid concluding therefrom that early marriages are more likely 
to break up than later marriages, ending either in divorce or separation.‘ 
Finally, it can also be concluded that widows married younger than did 
women still living with their husband. There is nothing surprising about 
this: in regard to their respective husband, women who married young were 
probably much younger than were women who married later in life; conse- 
quently the former are more likely to become widows. 


What should now be examined is average age at first marriage, in 
relation to the woman’s education. In Table 5.10 are found the differences 
of average age at first marriage in relation to women with only a primary 
school education, for different types of residence. We find that average age 
at first marriage varies a good deal more in relation to education than in 
relation to the other factors already studied, namely, types of residence, 
province or marital status. The women aged 45-49, who have a university 
degree, married, on the average, four years later than did those who only 
had an elementary education. The difference is three and a half years in 


4It should be added that these comparisons are very much affected by a bias: 
in the case of women of a given age in 1961, the earlier the marriage — and therefore 
the longer the lifetime of the marriage — the greater the risk of becoming widowed, 
divorced or separated. 
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Table 5.10 — Difference of average age at first marriage between women with 
specified schooling and those with primary schooling, for women aged 45-49 
and 35-39, Canada, for selected types of residence, 1961] 

(in years) 


Type of residence 


Age 
and schooling 


Central 
city 


29,999 


45-49 years 
Secondaryacsiascice 
Some univer- 

SLY, “cere sic o ciele's 
University 
GERTCE Roc sists breil 


35-39 years 
Secondary, ic..1hie.0 
Some univer- 

SEtY s.ctevous el aie’ ae 
University 
degree™atrccck «+ 


SOURCE: Tables 5.7 and 5.8. 


the case of women aged 35-39. The more educated the woman, the greater 
the postponement in her marriage. Furthermore, differences in age at mar- 
riage in relation to education are more pronounced in the case of rural 
women than in the case of women who live in metropolitan areas. 


We shall not examine here the variations in average age at first 
marriage for each province, by marital status and level of schooling. How- 
ever, as the province of Québec is quite different from the others, as far as 
nuptiality is concerned, we have made a summary review of the situation in 
that province. The same phenomena as observed for the rest of Canada are 
found in this case, as well. All the same, for a given schooling level and 
marital status, age at marriage is almost always higher in Québec than in 
Canada as a whole. There is only one significant exception: the Québec 
women aged 45-49 who have been to university, married slightly younger 
than did other Canadian women with similar characteristics. 


DISTRIBUTION BY AGE AT FIRST MARRIAGE 


Average age at first marriage is only one very simplified aspect of 
nuptiality: it represents the average behaviour of a group of women whose 
behaviour patterns are, in reality, very different from one another. This 
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variety of patterns can only be correctly represented by the distribution of 
women according to their age at first marriage. On the basis of the ageof 
women at the time the census was taken and of the date of their first marriage, 
it is possible to calculate the age at first marriage. Very detailed and special 
tables were drawn up with a view to working out these figures, covering not 
only all women ever married in Canada, but likewise covering the different 
sub-populations characterized by their age in 1961, residence, religion, 
mother tongue and schooling. Therefore, it is possible to find, for womenof 
a given age in 1961, the distribution of these women according to their age 
at the time of their first marriage. What is given here are cumulative distri- 
butions whose immediate significance is the following: amongst women 
who have been married, what proportion were married at the age of 15, at 
18,, at. 25, etc. 


In Table 5.11, are the cumulative distributions, by age at marriage of 
women ever married in the 45-49 age group; these distributions are given 
for certain types of residence, three schooling levels, as well as for immi- 
grant women, Anglo-Protestant women born in Canada and French-Catholic 
women born in Canada. For the last two groups, the distinction was made 
between urban and rural farm women. In Table 5.12, will be found analogous 
information for women ever martied who are 30 or in the 30-34 age group, 
as the case may be. It should be pointed out that these distributions, by 
age at marriage, are of women who have already been married at a specified 
age. Therefore, these distributions do not represent the progressive en- 
trance of all women in a given generation into the married state; they repre- 
sent the women who married at a specific age. If these distributions were 
to be used to cover all women in a given generation, they would have to be 
multiplied by the proportion of ever-married women corresponding to the age 
of women in 1961. 


If Graphs 5.3 and 5.4 are consulted — graphs illustrating these 
distributions by curves — some very major differences can be observed 
amongst the various sub-populations, in regard to the proportion of women 
who had already married at a given age. In the case of women in the 45-49 
age group, the major differences arise generally at the 25-year level. In 
Canada as a whole, 56% of these women were already married at the age 
of 25, whereas the percentage married at 25 years of age amongst rural 
farm women was 65%; it was 63% amongst rural non-farm women, 58% 
amongst women living in urban centres of 5,000 to 30,000 inhabitants, 
and 51% amongst women living in metropolitan areas. 


The differences are still greater in so far as schooling is concerned: 
the percentage of women married at 25 years is 63% for women with only 
elementary schooling; 52% for women with secondary schooling and 36% for 
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GRAPH 5.3 


PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN EVER MARRIED 
AGED 45-49, WHO MARRIED 
BEFORE THE SPECIFIED AGE, 

FOR SELECTED SUB-POPULATIONS, 
CANADA, 1961 
% OF WOMEN 


Byer MaRRien |) BYOTYPECOF:RESIDENCE 


RURAL FARM "77 


Fe 


}—— PEO 


Te 
SECONDARY /'* 


UNIVERSITY 


RURAL FARM 
FR. CATH. 


RURAL FARM 


Source: Table 5.1] 
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GRAPH 5.4 


PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN EVER MARRIED 
AGED 30 OR 30-34, WHO MARRIED 
BEFORE THE SPECIFIED AGE, 
FOR SELECTED SUB-POPULATIONS, 
CANADA, 1961 

% OF WO 


ME 
EVER MARRIED BY TYPE OF RESIDENCE 
oO 


RURAL FARM. 


2] \ METROPOLITAN AREAS 


if 


ELEMENTARY 


ae yes 
SECONDARY / 


UNIVERSITY 


CERTAIN SUB— POPULATIONS 


URBAN PROT. ENGL, 


RURAL FARM 
FR. CATH. 


Source: Table 5.12 
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women who attended university. Comparing the three cultural groups is 
not quite so simple. Immigrant women® show the highest percentages of 
married women up to 22 years of age; but, beyond the 32-year level the 
percentages of married women are the lowest in this group. In regard to 
Protestant women whose mother tongue is English and Catholic women 
whose mother tongue is French (in both instances, women born in Canada) 
the comparative figures depend on residence, namely on whether the women 
are rural farm or urban. In the rural farm environment, French-Catholic 
women marry earliest: at the age of 25, 65% of them are married whereas 
the corresponding percentage is 61% for Anglo-Protestant women. On the 
other hand, in the urban environment, 58% of the latter group are married by 
the time they are 25, while the corresponding figure is 48% for French- 
Catholic women. 


Amongst women aged 30, or in the 30-34 age group, it is at 22 years 
of age that the differences in percentages of married women are highest; 
consequently, the comparisons will be drawn from this age level. In Canada 
as a whole, amongst women aged 30 who had already been married, 55% 
were married before they were 22 years of age. The percentage is 62% 
for rural farm women and 50% for women living in metropolitan areas. As 
in the case of women aged 45-49, the differences are particularly high for 
the different schooling levels: 58% at the elementary level, 49% at the 
secondary level, and 25% at the university level. However, the relative 
position of the three cultural groups is somewhat different amongst women 
in the 30-34 age group, when compared to the position prevalent amongst 
the older women we observed earlier. The foreign-born women chalk up 
very low percentages at all ages (44% at 22 years); and their curve follows 
closely the curve of urban French-Catholic women. The latter have mark- 
edly lower percentages of married women than Anglo-Protestants, in both 
the rural farm and the urban environment. The difference is 10% amongst 
rural farm women (64% compared to 54%) and urban women (53% as against 
43%). Urban Anglo-Protestant women behave in pretty much the same way 
as rural farm French-Catholic women. 


With the help of available data, it is possible to compare two gener- 
ations in regard to percentage of women already married at various age 
levels. There can be no direct comparison of the cumulative distributions 
we have just studied since these women are only those who at the age of 
30, or in the 45-49 age group, were already married. On the whole 
it would seem obvious that the former are a sampling of women married at 
a relatively early age, since the figures systematically exclude those who 
may have married between the ages of 30 and 50. For the comparison to be 


‘The corresponding curve has not been indicated on the graph. 
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a valid one, it must take all women into account and not merely those who 
already had been married. To obtain the desired information, all that need 
be done is to multiply the percentages of the distributions already studied 
by the percentage of women ever married at 30, or at 45-49 years, as the 
case may be. This calculation was only done for Canada as a whole; 
furthermore, we limited the figures to two generations: the women who, in 
1961, were 30 years old and those who were 45-49 years old. Here are the 
results: 


Percentage of women ever married at the specified age 


Age Women aged 30 in 1961 Women aged 45-49 in 1961 
15.5 years 0.5 0. 3* 
losses “* 2.4 1.4% 
Wisore 5:7 4.0* 
Sass 11.8 Or 
LOSS aes 20.6 L353 * 
DOES a B35 19, 3% 
Dlg), Ge 42.8 20.55% 
DDS <8 52.9 33.6 
Bowe” ues 6222 40.8 
DAYS 69.3 47.5 
Zeno, ** 74.8 Sent 
Boss ats 79.4 61.0 
Bisa) (St 82.5 67.2 
Dey sy ue 85.0 TORS 
DOTo) |<" 86.8 75.9 ~ 
SOS oe 88.0 78.3 
O2Eo: <6 ae oo. I 
Boon = 87.4 
AD By 66 — 89.4 
ATES) FS — 90.5 


* 
Obtained by adjustment on graph. 


The results are indicated on Graph 5.5. The behaviour of these two gener- 
ations was quite different. Up to about 25 years of age, the percentage of 
women ever married represents a ratio of about two to three, the women in 
the younger generation having married more quickly than did those who 
were 45-49 years old in 1961. In the case of the latter group, half were 
married by the time they were 24.9 years old while the younger ones 
reached that percentage at 22.2 years. 


MEDIAN AGF AT FIRST MARRIAGE 


By using cumulative distributions by age at marriage, we can easily 
compute median age at first marriage, i.e., the age at which half of the 
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GRAPH 5.5 


CUMULATIVE PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN EVER MARRIED ATA GIVEN 
WOMEN AGED 30 AND 45-49, 
CANADA, 1961 


45-49 YEARS 


20 25 


Source: See the text (p.145) - 


women haa already been married. Generally speaking, the meaian 1s Si1gnt- 
ly higher than the average age, which we already examined: the difference 
is of the order of one or two tenths of a year. There is consequently not 
much point in systematically examining the median age. The value can 
be calculated for some specific groups, however, for which the available 
data were insufficient to permit the calculation of the average age. 
These groups are foreign-born women as well as Anglo-Protestant and 
French-Catholic women born in Canada. These are the figures we found for 
women ever married aged 30-34 or 45-49 in 1961: 


Median age at first marriage 


Population 30-34 yrs. 45-49 yrs, 
MMR TGDTS 5-5 6 issu s.0.c na) ek oes fe late 22.6 yrs. 23.8 yrs. 
Protestants of English mother 
tongue® 
Urban teicters sets cles eroheter eter siete 23 ARS yee yw CY 
RUtinalelarm siclelelere! clsie shauelaeie QOrgus 24.6 ‘* 
Catholics of French mother 
tongue® 
Win aiige ete olere je eteverean rer eraverciets Ha Roe ma DIET 
Riuralstarm secs ccs celeritete DO D2 tee 


Born in Canada. 
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Amongst women aged 45-49, immigrants have a lower median age than do the 
other two groups, but the opposite is true of women aged 30-34, Except for 
rural farm women aged 45-49, the Anglo-Protestants have a lower median 
age than do the French Catholics. This observation is quite different from 
the one formulated by Enid Charles on the basis of the 1941 Census data, in 
respect of women aged 45-54 at that time: early first marriages seemed 
favoured by French mother tongue and Roman Catholic religion.” This is 
no longer the case today, for either factor (or perhaps for both) since, 
indeed, the combination of French mother tongue and Catholic religion 
seem to yield an age at marriage higher than for the combination of English 
mother tongue and Protestant religion. 


Another comparison can be made in regard to the results found by 
Enid Charles. This author was able to measure median age at first marriage 
by schooling level. Unfortunately, educational level was not measured in 
the same way in the 1941 Census as in the 1961 Census. However, it is 
easy to establish the correspondence between the two types of classifica- 
tion, as can be judged from Table 5.13. 


Table 5.13 — Median age at first marriage by level of schooling, 
women ever married aged 45 and over in 1941, and women 


aged 30-34 and 45-49 in 1961 


Age of women 


Schooling level in 1961 


Age of women in 19414 


In 1961 In 1941 30-34 yrs. | 45-49 yrs. 


45-54 yrs. |55-64 yrs.| 65yrs. + 


ZO Oyrse 21.7 yrs: || 22.3 yrs. 
Elementary 
Pxe ee) owen Oe yeGy €o¢ 
Secondary fie DAG Se tho 4 eee 
University 13 yrs and over] 24,1 ‘“ 26Ouree 8) Zea 


. Enid Charles, The Changing Size of the Family in Canada, op. cit., p. 50. 


Two major facts may be discerned from these observations: in the first 
place, the differences between schooling levels seem first to increase, then 
to diminish in passing from the older to the younger generations. It would 


"The Changing Size of the Family in Canada, op. cit., p. 49. 
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seem that it is for women aged between 45 and 50 in 1961 that this differ- 
ence is greatest.° Secondly, there is a decrease in age at marriage between 
older women and those who were in the 45-54 age group in 1941; but the 
women who were between 45 and 50 years of age in 1961 married at a later 
age, probably because most of them reached the age of marriage during the 
economic crisis of the thirties. It would seem that, in all these generations, 
the youngest women (women aged 30-34 in 1961) married earliest. 


APPLICATION 


What influence can these differences in age at marriage have on 
fertility? There is no categorical reply to this question. Except in those 
cases where couples have all the children that they are physiologically 
capable of bearing, a delay in age at marriage does not seem to necessarily 
reduce fertility. We have noted however (in Table 5.4) that even in those 
cases where fertility is far removed from maximal fertility, a delay in age 
at marriage is accompanied by a lower completed fertility. On returning to 
the analysis we made of Table 5.4, it will be found that the fact of marrying 
at 25 rather than at 20 years of age, reduces fertility by about 25% to 30%, 
that is to say, by 5% to 6% per year of delay. The relative decrease is 
about the same when marriage is delayed from 25 to 30 years. This result 
may now be used to study women with a different educational background. 
It will be remembered that schooling is probably the factor which varies 
most in relation to age at marriage. Amongst ever-married women who were 
in the 45-49 age group in 1961, those who possessed a university degree 
married, on the average, four years later than those with only an elementary 
schooling. It might therefore be expected that, due tothe delay in age at mar- 
riage, women who hold a university degree would be about 20 to 24% less 
fertile than women with only primary schooling. 


There are loop-holes in this argument, however. The decrease in 
fertility recorded when age at marriage increases may not necessarily be 
due to postponement of the marriage itself. It seems likely — and even 
probable that other psycho-sociological phenomena enter the picture. For 
example, it may be that schooling is the cause, on the one hand, of an in- 
crease in age at marriage and, on the other hand, of a decrease in fertility 
(regardless of age at marriage). In these circumstances, it is specious to 
attribute to the delayed age at marriage of educated women a result that is 
probably solely due to schooling itself (or of attitudes characteristic of 
women who have had a prolonged schooling). 


®*To make a valid comparison, the two groups in the 1941 Census corresponding 
to elementary schooling must be regrouped. The arithmetic average of median ages 
of these two groups is 23.0 years for women over 65, 22.6 for women 55-64 years 
and 21,8 years for those between 45 and 54. 
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VARIATIONS IN FERTILITY 
BY COUNTRY OF BIRTH, 


ETHNIC ORIGIN, 
MOTHER TONGUE 
AND RELIGION 


1, COUNTRY OF BIRTH AND PERIOD OF IMMIGRATION 


From the sampling of ever-married women who gave information on 
fertility, in the 1961 Census, it would seem that 78.7% of those who were 
between 15 and 65 years of age were born in Canada. The percentage distri- 
bution of those born outside of Canada is indicated in Table 6.1. About one 
third of the immigrant women were born in Great Britain (6.7% of the 21.3%). 
The five other countries from which the largest percentages came were the 
United States (2.3%), Italy (2.0%), Poland (1.5%), the U.S.S.R. (1.5%) and 
Germany (1.4%). In Table 6.1 will also be found the distribution of women 
from each country by residence. The concentration of immigrant women in 
urban centres (82.5%) is a good deal more pronounced than among women 
born in Canada (70.4%). This is the case for each of the countries listed in 
Table 6.1, except the Netherlands (64%); women from certain countries live 
almost solely in urban centres (Italy, Northern Ireland, Asia). On the other 
hand, it shouldbe noted that women born in the U.S.A., Poland, the U.S.S.R., 
the Netherlands and Scandinavian countries live on a farm in greater propor- 
tions than do the women born in Canada (18% in the case of the Netherlands). 


NUMBER OF LIVE-BORN CHILDREN PER 1,000 WOMEN 


First of all, we shall compare the fertility of couples by drawing a 
distinction, for the husband and the wife, between native-born and foreign- 
born spouses. This differentiation points to four possible combinations of 
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Table 6.1 — Distribution of women ever married, aged 15-64, by 
country of birth, and percentage distribution of each group 
by type of residence, Canada, 1961 


Distribution Percentage distribution of 


Country by country each country 
of of birth by type of residence 
birth - 


Rural 
non-farm 


Canada. certs eile cutetststs 2,979,692 

Other countries) Games ee ae 806,781 7.4 
Great, Britains ri cecielsltieletsie 253,514 4.0 
WES Be ico Sa OGIOD B6 do Aro 88, 287 1253 
LGaly tenets eter sisieleieeersioters ere 74,174 0.6 
Okan div. setts: ovevs. oc eval Maxon ar ope te S75532 L1.3 
WES SRB B.G6.560 Ub A Soc 6 oc 55,602 12.8 
Germariyests tele eitaleieeueiels 533212 6.0 
Netherlands) Wy Jtesjsfeickstereie 38,352 1.0 18.3 
Northern Ireland ......... 16,473 0.4 4.3 
Scandinavian countries ... 14,484 0.4 WAS 


Other European countries 
AS Lay taic ate tere stars: 3/0) ateteustevece 


127,628 


birth-places and one will find, for each case, the number of live-born chil- 
dren per 1,000 women living with their husband, in Table 6.2 and Graph 6.1. 
For each of the three types of residence, the couples comprised of two 
native-born spouses stand out in marked contrast to the others by reason of 
their high fertility. The difference is most marked in the rural non-farm 
environment. Amongst the other three categories of couples, the differences 
are not very clear-cut, except in the case of women under 50 years of age 
who live in urban centres or in a rural non-farm environment, where the 
immigrant women with a foreign-born husband have a lower fertility than the 
other three types of couples. Based on these results, it would seem that the 
country of birth of the wife does not affect fertility any more than the 
country of birth of the husband. The only determinant element is whether or 
not one spouse was born outside of Canada. 


Let us now examine fertility for certain countries of birth. We will only 
consider the country of birth of the wife, but a distinction will be made 
between the three types of residence. In the urban centres (Table 6.3 and 
Graph 6.2) the relative position of the various countries is quite different, 
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TRENDS AND FACTORS OF FERTILITY IN CANADA 


GRAPH 6.1 


NUMBER OF LIVE-BORN CHILDREN PER 1,000 WOMEN EVER MARRIED 
BY AGE OF WOMAN, TYPE OF RESIDENCE AND COUNTRY OF BIRTH 
OF WIFE AND HUSBAND, CANADA, 1961 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN 
PER 1,000 WOMEN 


O;- ALL TYPES OF RESIDENCE 


WIFE AND HUSBAND 
BOTH BORN IN CANADA 


IMMIGRANT WIFE- 
CANADIAN-BORN HUSBAND 


WIFE AND HUSBAND 
) BOTH IMMIGRANTS 


15+19| 25+29! 35439 | 45449} 55459 | 
20:24 30434 40+44 50454 60-64 
AGE OF WIFE 


RURAL NON-FARM 


WIFE AND HU 
IN 


BOTH BORN IN CANADA 


‘7 —CANADIAN-BORN WIFE- 
ty IMMIGRANT HUSBAND 


/7A. WIFE AND HUSBAND 
y BOTH IMMIGRANTS 
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15+19 | 25-29 | 35-39 | 45-49 | 5559 | 65+ 
20424 30+34 40-44 50154 60+64 
AGE OF WIFE 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN 
PER 1,000 WOMEN 


URBAN 


WIFE AND HUSBAND 
BOTH BORN IN CANADA 


— 
3 


IMMIGRANT WIFE- 
CANADIAN-BORN HUSBAND 


‘4, CANADIAN-BORN WIFE- 
IMMIGRANT HUSBAND 
Y WIFE AND HUSBAND BOTH IMMIGRANTS 
15+19| 25429 | 35439 | 45+49 | 55459 | 65+ 


20-24 30+34 4044 50+54 60-64 
AGE OF WIFE 


RURAL FARM 


WIFE AND HUSBAND 
BOTH BORN IN CANADA 
WIFE AND HUSBAN 
BOTH IMMIGRANTS 
Baie — 
PL Car 
oa oe ee eae o. 
CANADIAN-BORN WIFE- 
IMMIGRANT HUSBAND 


IMMIGRANT WIFE- 


15+19 | 25-29 | 35+39 | 45-49 | 55-59 | 


20°24 30°34 40-44 50+54 60-64 
AGE OF WIFE 


Source: Table 6.2 **ONLY WOMEN WITH HUSBAND PRESENT. 


depending on whether the women are under or over 40 years of age. Before 
this age, native-born mothers are the most fertile and are closely followed 
by women born in the United States and in the Netherlands. Women born in 
other countries have a lower fertility, but there are no major differences 
within this group except that the German women have a markedly lower 
fertility. The latter remain in the group of countries whose fertility is low, 
after the age of 40, which is equally true of women born in Great Britain, 
Northern Ireland and Scandinavia. Amongst these older women, the highest 
fertility is found among women born in the Netherlands and in Italy. Except 
the German women, they are the only group for whom there is no recorded 
decrease in fertility once we go from the age of 40 to 45 or 50. Canada and 
the United States hold an intermediary position, after age 40, alongside 
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GRAPH 6.2 


NUMBER OF LIVE-BORN CHILDREN PER 1,000 WOMEN EVER MARRIED, 
BY AGE AND COUNTRY OF BIRTH OF WOMAN, 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN CANADA, URBAN, I961 NUMBER OF CHILOREN 


PER 1,000 WOMEN PER 1,000 WOMEN 
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Source: Table 6.3 
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GRAPH 6.3 


NUMBER OF LIVE-BORN CHILDREN PER 1,000 WOMEN EVER MARRIED, 
BY AGE AND COUNTRY OF BIRTH OF WOMAN, CANADA, 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN RURAL (NON-FARM AND FARM), 1961 NUMBER OF CHILDREN 


PER 1,000 WOMEN PER 1,000 WOMEN 
7,000 e RURAL NON-FARM RURAL FARM 
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$.S.R. 
NETHERLANDS ==-/ USS 


a Tif 


Ws /, POLAND 
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\ GREAT BRITAIN 
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ba 
GERMANY 


Oo + ; + 
20-29 30-39 40-49 50-64 65+ 20-29 30-39 40-49 50-64 
AGE OF WOMAN AGE OF WOMAN 


Source: Table 6.4 


the U.S.S.R. and Poland. But it should be pointed out that between the ages 
of 40 and 50, women born in these countries have a low fertility, whereas 
those of 65 and over have a very high fertility. On the whole, there are 
marked differences between the various countries; it is amongst women in 
the 50-55 age group that we observe the highest difference: women born in 
the Netherlands have borne twice as many children (4.2) as those born in 
Great Britain (2.1). 


The rank of the countries does not greatly differ for rural areas (farm 
and non-farm). The Netherlands and Canada are on top of the list at virtually 
all ages; there are exceptions in the case of older women (65 years and 
over) and in this group, women from Poland and the U.S.S.R. prevail. The 
countries that generally rank last are Germany, Great Britain and the 
Scandinavian countries.’ So the ranking remains about the same as for the 


*We ignored the women born in Northern Ireland, due to their small number, in the ru- 
ral milieu. 
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urban centres, but it should be pointed out that Italian-born women are 
relatively less fertile in the rural than in the urban environment. Let us take 
note of another difference in relation to urban centres: in the rural environ- 
ment, it is among the older women that the relative difference in fertility 
between countries in the extreme positions is most pronounced. This is due 
to the fact that rural women aged between 40 and 50, even those born in 
countries whose women have been the least fertile, seem not to have under- 
gone that slump in fertility which we observed amongst urban women from 
all countries, at these age levels. 


On the whole, the fertility of foreign-born women is found to differ in 
about the same way as that of women still living in the countries from which 
they had originated.’ 


Before leaving this study of fertility rates, an impression must be 
corrected. It was noted earlier that it is amongst the couples where both 
spouses are born in Canada that fertility is highest. This is the case when 
all women or all men born outside of Canada are grouped without a distinc- 
tion being drawn with regard to country of birth. Yet, this is not the case 
for all countries of birth. The following are instances where fertility is 
higher than the fertility of native-born couples (for the urban environment 
only). 


Country of birth 


Age of wife of wife of husband 
20-29 years Canada United States 
40-49 ‘ Outside of Canada Italy 

“i “ fe ou 2 Netherlands 
50-64 ce oe ce “e Italy 

se £6 ti e oe Netherlands 
65 years and over <s a Es Italy 
ce ce ce ce imi ce ¢¢ Poland 
ce “ce ce ce ce ce ce U:S, Sak: 


These findings are drawn from Table 6.5 which lists fertility, by age of 
wife and according to whether she is native or foreign born, for certain 
countries of birth of the husband. Other examples can be drawn from this 
table, showing that the birth of one of the spouses outside of Canada, does 
not always constitute a factor responsible for a drop of fertility. For 


2Jean-Noél Biraben, Yves Péron and Alfred Nizard, ‘‘La situation démographique de 
V’Europe occidentale’’, in Population, juin-juillet 1964, p. 455. 
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example, in the following cases, foreign-born husbands have a higher 
fertility when their wife is also foreign born’ rather than being born in 
Canada. 


Country of birth of husband Age of wife 

Northern Ireland All, except 30-39 years 
Netherlands All ages 

Poland and U.S.S.R. 65 years and over 
Scandinavian countries 20-29, 40-49, and 50-64 years 


On the other hand, certain immigrant women are more fertile when their 
husbands are born in certain countries. 


Country of birth of husband Age of wife 

Germany 65 years and over 

WES. As All ages 

Italy 30 years and over 

Netherlands All 

Poland and U.S.S.R. 20-29 years and 50 years and over 
Scandinavian countries 65 years and over 


In the case of the Netherlands, the excess fertility is considerable, regard- 
less of whether husband or wife are born there. The same is true of Italy, 
when the wife is over 40 years. 


DISTRIBUTION BY NUMBER OF CHILDREN 


Table 6.6 gives the percentage distribution of urban women ever 
married by the number of children they have borne and country of birth, for 
four specific age groups. Generally speaking, a greater proportion of native 
born had a relatively higher number of children than did foreign-born women. 
Let us look, for example, at the women in the 35-39 age group: 53.5% of the 
native born had three children or more, whereas this was true of only 39.8% 
of the foreign-born women. Amongst the latter, however, there are quite 
marked differences: the women born in the U.S.A. and in the Netherlands 
have a distribution which closely resembles that of native-born women. On 
the other hand, the proportions of women born in certain countries who bore 
three or more children are very low — the percentages are: Germany, 24.37%; 
the U.S.S.R., 24.3%; ‘‘Other European countries’’, 32.7%. It should be 
particularly pointed out that 18.7% of the women born in Germany had not 
had any children. 


’Probably in the same country as themselves, for a great number of them. 
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Among women in the 45-49 age group, native-born women show a 
greater concentration than others in categories corresponding to a higher 
fertility: 17.7% of the women born in Canada have had five or more children 
as compared to 10.5% of the foreign-born women who have had the same 
number of children. However, contrary to what is observed in younger age 
groups, native-born women are greatly surpassed by the Netherlands (32.5%). 
The percentage for Italy is also higher than for Canada (21.0%). Finally, as 
in the case of younger women, certain countries stand out by reason of a 
characteristically low percentage: Poland, U.S.S.R. and Germany fall into 
this particular category. These countries are also remarkable by reason of 
their high percentages of childless women. 


Table 6.6 — Percentage distribution of women ever married by number of live- 
born children and by country of birth of woman, for selected age groups, 


Canada, urban, 1961 


Age and country of birth | Number of children 


of woman 


20-24 years 
Canadani. citys oie cleus ote: stetekens 


Germany: iyectres srelotaousteee « 


tal yc cea erste teks A ALOPOG OF 


Poland..c. wucwuc oe reiece s. 


Asia leer. auetatelncl« slevaratere 

Othercountricsw een 
35-39 years 

Ganaday. eee omen ao no 6e 


Other’countries™ ...0...4., 
Germany” tee eelcls Sires a terene 


Scandinavia ....... Oa Hic 
WES iStol ek aye Oe ORCI OO eecio 
Other European countries | 100.0] 14.5] 22.8]30.0/ 18.8] 7.7] 3.6] 1.5 | 1.1 
A'S 1 ADR er rel atov eres tehorer chests 10020); 485101) 10.3) S352), 2252) 1459 E72 4s | Onl tes 
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Table 6.6 — Percentage distribution of women ever married by number of live- 


born children and by country of birth of woman, for selected age groups, 
Canada, urban, 1961 (Concluded) 


Age and country of birth y Number of children 
of woman ete 0 | 1 2 | 3 4 ] 5 & 74+ 

ad “hy 

45-49 years 
Wanada’.... sid tte le toetetes exe LOOEON T4579 16.2) 123.8 | 17:50) 10561) "OSE 45099756 
Other COUNULES Tela. olctels ore < TOOLO 1339522082) 2855 117.65!) 954) 4585) 2.25 352 
RSS Arp mereka hiatal citisreresjte'sieis | 100.0] 17.5 | 25.0] 26.9] 15.0] 8.4| 3.7 | 1.0 | 2.5 
Camincine ohssdo on sosaoc a6 H LO0.Oii 1204). 17.5) 26.4) 18.6) 10.7 | 5.5) 35°) Set 
MGALY cs semen bici sles euctete B16: 'aL0 TOOLONMAS SH 2sS lO O.il/es NeGeollmesailn Leia ae 
Northern ireland jae... TOOSOMMIS ONTOS 2eS) bOl 4. Oe 5. Saleon7 a 2a 
Netherlands 2 jiw.io.'s 265 as 100.0| 6.4 | 9-7|25.9| 21.2| 15.8] 8.7] 6.3 | 6.0 
> Oath eet scare aise 's eileliodeiniouate 100.0} 7.0] 10.1] 20.0] 16.9/13.5/11.7 | 6.0 |14.8 
G@reateSciutalnycserec.ciessies TOON | DEAE DISS BO! MESS alle Wee Asse Os74 || wes 
Sica nine Gita Uieweversrcnenencusns NOOSE US OF Pa else a a OR rea lege I BU57/ 
USS 5 tebe sceiarevenn< PS ALOOS ON HeiSle 24.O2ieo)| TSC OSes bute O |) Let 
Other European countries | 100.0} 16.3 | 22.7|29.5| 15.5] 7.8 A Sy ll aliseall Asal 
IANS LAWas toivetelios $ilsl oi stews) sifei site Pe eLOOs Ollmoelal els) 2563)) 2267) 1760)! Oe Laat Ono ss 
Othermcountrieses |. nen. 1 LOO.O Seal 17:54:23.7) 16.2) 9501) 407 |) aoa S59 
BORVCAES ANG IOV.ET nly cece cle « « 
Canada... AOMORI ISAC 100.0) 15.1] 12.6] 15.4] 12.9] 10.0] 7.5 | 5.9 |20.6 
Other Countmes: ase eet. ¢ TOOSO |e 51145331951) 16561} 125398. 35) ssa 2a 
WESS Alare rerera aiete tol ouatclioncl's tore 100.0) 9.4°) 17.1) 21.8] 15.7) 11.2) 5.6 | 4.4 |14.8 
Germany) Jo < <i Meccteherste ats TOOSO)MIAGOR E12. 7iloli7e th el42)| 41.0)" 8.7 OsOn 16a) 
Kialvger custo yevene sis sliticdchonere |< (< FOOsOe12eS 1627421.) ete Oe 7274 ON 7 
Northem Ireland %. sj... « TOOSO 14s) 12 SiS, 1 eSsS Os 4S oaenGsS 952 
INetherland's istcrevsusrsisie) siptiere 100.0] 4.5| 6.3] 12.2] 12.9] 14.1]14.0| 10.0 | 26.0 
IPOLEVE NG haa a cea .....| 100.0] 8.9] 10.4] 12.0] 12.7| 16.4] 6.0] 8.9 |24.7 
Great Britain’, . oes steers es 100.0} 5.1] 7.2) 15.1] 14.6] 15.0/13.4 | 9.6 | 20.0 
SCandi navilas esse sts + 6 100.0| 9.2] 14.2] 15.8] 14.5} 13.0} 8.4] 7.4 |17.5 
WESISER a eros stone 100.0] 6.4] 8.0] 14.4] 15.4) 14.4]10.7 | 8.4 |22.3 
Other European countries | 100.0; 10.0 1350 7.5210 105-61 de) Ss6" | LO. 764, 
Ai ait sce Lo OE cesta .| 100.0} 7.0| 10.9} 9.5] 14.4] 14.4] 10.9 8.7 | 24.2 
Other countries ......... 100.0| 12.7 | 17.1] 20.8] 14.8} 11.4] 6.4] 7.1 i 9.7 
At 


SOURCE: DBS, Census of Canada, 1961, unpublished table. 


Amongst women over 65 years of age, the immigrants are characterized 
by low percentages of childless women: 11.5% as compared to 15.1% for 
native-born women. However, the latter have remarkably high percentages of 
women who have borne seven and more children: 20.6% as compared to 
12.1% for immigrant women. The differences are similar in the case of 
women having borne five children or more. Furthermore, we also find here 


countries whose percentages of women having borne five or more children 
are higher than in Canada (34.0%): Italy (50.0%), Poland (43.072)20US:S.R. 
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(41.4%), and the Netherlands (39.6%). In the case of Poland and the US:Sike 
this is an entirely different situation to the one prevalent amongst younger 
women from the same countries, very few of the latter having borne a great 
number of children. We also draw attention to the very low percentage of 
women over 65 years of age, born in Great Britain, in Northern Ireland and 
Germany, who have had five or more children. One final observation is 
worthy of mention: the very low percentage of women from certain countries 
who have remained childless: Italy (4.5%), Poland (5.1%), U.S.S.R. (6.4%), 
Asia (7.0%). These percentages are lower than what was observed amongst 
the younger generations. 


Table 6.7 — Parity-progression ratios by country of birth of woman, Canada, 
urban, for women ever married, aged 35-39 


and 65 and over, 1961 


Parity-progression ratios 
Age group and 


child | children! children] children | children! children] children 
35-39 years 
Canada tte. .eee ee eee ee OOT .580 
Otherrcountries 22... .. 891 -462 
WS SAS ma tectcrcetenrics se | fils} .673 .444 .399 Acie . 206 
Germany ie cece oly in O14: .880 .689 .565 546 .526 
EUAly opr tarche siete efectos 2008 .818 .581 .500 -463 -480 
Northern Ireland .....] .906 822 .570 .504 -444 -474 
Netherland srscpycre ae .940 821 256 .452 .392 -421 
Polandiiaay cscs ects seen) O02 -858 .676 .560 543 .509 
Creat Britain’... ene SOS .805 -497 Shey AST .365 
Scandinavians. see SOs .795 .566 -500 -463 -409 
WISSSSEIRS oo cased aco wo | ays .776 -474 peter: .387 .417 
Other European countries .855 A 2522) 14, 425 -446 | .419 
ASU tise eer ayers ete .920 .888 594 .542 -433 Aisioi | 
Other countries ...... -888 -839 .632 524 O10 .603 
65 years and over / 
Canadasdense eheversteteos || ateO49 .852 .787 tlle! hho .779 SEE! 
Otter countries ier .885 .838 .743 .699 681 -683 .676 
se A cule otra seers occa || oie .811 .703 -696 .689 .774 
Germanyienceyecte cares 858 -852 . 766 -746 ew) .718 
tally Hoc Ntcaiaceteceverore sen) eeu: .808 -694 -634 .610 .619 
Northern Ireland ..... 856 .849 aif 665 658 OSs, 
Netherlands) eee .955 934 .863 .832 -780 .720 
Poland Vic Janeen twr .911 .886 851 -815 .707 848 
GreateBritainya0.. s ne O40 924 -828 .799 
Scandinaviay. wien ere O0S 844 .794 aiOw 
LOS Sa ee aye eserevor | 200 .915 .832 . 784 
Other European countries| .900 .856 whieh .739 
ASU dia Votevotsietetets ae eee EO SO -883 .884 -802 


Other countries ...... .873 | .804 .704 -700 
SOURCE: Table 6.6. 
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PARITY-PROGRESSION RATIOS 


We will limit ourselves here to an examination of urban women in only 
two age groups, namely, 35-39 years of age and 65 years and over. In 
examining Table 6.7 and Graph 6.4, one can easily ascertain quite important 
differences between these two groups of generations. Except for parity- 
progression ratios from 0 to 1, the figures are much lower for women aged 
35-39 than for those aged 65 and over. The following are the extreme 
figures for parity-progression ratios of different birth orders: 


Extreme values of parity-progression ratios 


Birth order 35-39 years 65 years and over 
0 to 1 child 0.813 — 0,940 0.849 — 0,955 
1 to 2 children 0.673 — 0.888 0.804 — 0.934 
Pt 3 aes! 0.444 — 0.690 0.694 — 0.863 
Sitp4. > *! 0.385 — 0,594 0.634 — 0,832 
4to5 a 0.351 — 0,560 0.610 — 0,780 
mG 0,206 — 0,603 0.619 — 0.848 


It will be noted that the difference between the countries at each end of the 
continuum increases with birth order, particularly for women in the 35-39 
age group, and the decrease of the ratios with birth order is much quicker in 
the case of younger women, particularly in the transition from two to three 
children. For all foreign-born women, aged 35-39, the parity-progression 
ratio changes from 0.891 (for 0 to 1 child) to 0.453 (for 5 to 6 children) 
whereas it changes from 0.885 to 0.683 for those aged 65 and over. 


If we examine the relative position of the curves in Graph 6.4, we find 
rather striking the changes that have occurred between generations. Amongst 
the older women, the ones born in Italy, Poland, the U.S.S.R. and the 
Netherlands are those with the highest parity-progression ratios. Women 
born in Canada, Scandinavia and in the U.S.A. rank next and are followed 
by those born in Germany, Northern Ireland and in Great Britain. The parity- 
progression ratios of women born in Canada are at the lowest level of all 
countries for the passage from 0 to 1 child (0.849) and rank second for the 
passage from 5 to 6 children (0.779). The behaviour of women born in the 
U.S.A. is about the same. For women aged 35-39, the relative positions are 
quite different: women born in Canada, the U.S.A. and the Netherlands 
occupy the highest levels; they are followed by women from Great Britain, 
Northern Ireland and Italy, and finally by those from Poland, the U.S.S.R. 
and Germany. 
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GRAPH 6.4 


PARITY-PROGRESSION RATIOS BY COUNTRY OF BIRTH 
CANADA, URBAN, I961 
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FERTILITY BY PERIOD OF IMMIGRATION 


The behaviour of immigrant women differs greatly depending on the 
period during which they settled in Canada. Moreover, their behaviour equal- 
ly differs in relation to their age in 1961. Thus is revealed another element 
which underlies these two factors, namely, their age at the time they im- 
migrated to Canada. This circumstance takes on great importance and, in 
certain instances, gives a particular shape to some fertility curves. Before 
examining the fertility rates, let us have a look at the relative importance 
of ever-married women aged from 15 to 65 in 1961, by period of immigration. 


Number of ever-married women 


Period of immigration aged from 15 to 65 years in 1961% 
Before 1921 53,75 L 
1921 to 1930 146,509 
1931 to 1940 38,767 
1941 to 1945 14,538 
1946 to 1956 108,806 
DOS IT ORL OSS 169,064 
1956 to 1961 178,184 


Let us now turn to the fertility of these women, before 1961, according 
to their age. The figures in Table 6.8 and Graph 6.5 are for urban dwellers. 
The curves in Graph 6.5 present a surprising but explicable chassé-croisé. 
We shalluse as areference point the curves corresponding to the customary 
pattern previously observed among urban women, that is among those which 
correspond to women who immigrated before 1940. The number of children 
born to these women reaches a first maximum around the age of 40; it is 
lower for women between 40 and 55 years, then increases for older women, 
particularly for those who immigrated before 1921. Most of the latter bore 
their children in Canada. The oldest (65 years and over) may have borne 
their first children before immigrating, but the younger ones bore theirs in 
Canada, either during or after the economic crisis. The women who came to 
Canada between 1921 and 1930 or between 1931 and 1940 did not behave 
very differently from their predecessors except in the case of the oldest (60 
years and over), whose fertility was lower. This may be due to the fact that 
a greater proportion among them bore their children in their country of origin. 


The women who immigrated during the war (1941-1945) followed a very 


distinctive behaviour pattern: the youngest (15 to 40 years) were the most 
fertile; the oldest (50 years and over) were the least fertile. The explana- 


*According to the sample of women questioned about fertility. 
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GRAPH 6.5 
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tion is simple, as far as we are concerned: the youngest bore all their chil- 
dren in this country, after the war, and contributed to the marked rise in 
fertility which took place at that time in Canada, whereas the older women 
bore their children before they came to Canada and a good number among 
them during the economic crisis. The women who immigrated during the 
years 1946 to 1950 were subject to the same influences, but apparently to a 
lesser degree. 


In the case of the more recently arrived immigrants (1951-1955 and 
1956-1961) the number of live-born children per woman increases constantly 
with age. The two curves cross one another: the immigrants from 1956 to 
1961 had a higher fertility after the age of 40, lower before that age. The 
phenomenon may be explained as follows: amongst women under 40, those 
who came between 1951 and 1955 bore almost all their children in Canada, 
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whereas an appreciable portion among those who did not come until after 
1955 began bearing their children prior to their immigration. This explana- 
tion does not hold for the older women, since most in this group bore their 
children in their country of origin. In this case, it must be the composition, 
by country of origin, of these two groups of immigrants which explains the 
difference in their fertility. We note, for example, that the immigrants of 
recent date were comprised of more Italians and fewer Germans than in the 
preceding period; but there were also fewer Dutch amongst their number so 
that this explanation is not very convincing. 


When fertility curves for successive groups of immigrants are com- 
pared, from the 1941-1945 group to the most recent, one observes an extra- 
ordinary kind of equilibrium, the pivotal point being between 40 and 50 
years. As the period of immigration gets closer to 1961, the fertility of 
younger women decreases and that of the older group increases. 


The same pattern is noted amongst women living in a rural non-farm 
environment in 1961, whose number of live-born children will be found in 
Table 6.6 and Graph 6.9. The curves for women living on a farm have a form 


GRAPH 6.6 
NUMBER OF LIVE-BORN CHILDREN PER 1,000 WOMEN EVER MARRIED, 
BY AGE AND PERIOD OF IMMIGRATION OF WOMAN, 
CANADA, RURAL (NON-FARM AND FARM), 1961 
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Source: Table 6.9 
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and a relative position that are also similar to those observed for urban 
women. There are, however, some exceptional points that are explained by 
the fact that they represent only a small number of women. 


One factor stands out in this study on fertility by age and period of 
immigration of the woman, one which seems to play a dominant role: namely, 
the country in which the woman was living at the time she bore her children. 
It would seem that the fact of living in Canada is a decisive factor of high 
fertility. 


2. ETHNIC ORIGIN 


Ethnic origin, as defined by Canadian censuses, and as ambiguous as 
it may be in certain cases,* nonetheless permits the differentiation between 
segments of Canadian society whose attitudes and values affect fertility. 
This will be readily appreciated as the study progresses. To a certain ex- 
tent, ethnic origin cuts across country of birth, but this is not always so. 
It is obviously the case for Indians and Eskimos; it is also the case for a 
great many people who, despite their being born in Canada, nonetheless 
retain close ties with the culture of groups that have originated in one or 
the other country. The most outstanding example of this is, of course, the 
case of persons of French ethnic origin. However, the fertility of the French 
ethnic group is almost similar to the fertility of the group whose mother 
tongue is French and which we will have occasion to examine in the next 
part of this chapter. There is also overlapping between the British ethnic 
group,® persons born in Great Britain, and the English linguistic group al- 
though these three groups are far from being identical. There is another 
analogous case: there is a partial correspondence between persons of Irish 
ethnic origin and those born in Ireland. As to persons of Jewish origin, the 
identification is mainly with persons of Jewish faith. To conclude, the 
Indians and Eskimos are about the only group that can be reached only by 
ethnic origin although it may have been possible to identify them by mother 
tongue. 


5In Canadian censuses, the question about ethnic origin (or cultural origin) was 
intended to pinpoint the cultural group to which belonged the paternal ancestor 
who immigrated to America. A different criterion is used for Indians and Eskimos. 
In certain cases, the ethnic origin of an individual does not mean a great deal as 
regards that individual’s self-identification with a particular cultural group. 


°British ethnic group does not here include the Irish. 
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All possible ethnic groups have not been included in the study. As 
far as European ethnic origins are concerned, only British, French and Irish 
ethnic groups will be differentiated. Certain other ethnic groups correspon- 
ding to north-western Europeans have been grouped together (German, Aus- 
trian, Finnish, Scandinavian, Czech and Slovak). The Asiatics have also 
been re-grouped. Finally, Indians, Eskimos and Jews will be studied sepa- 
rately. In Table 6.10, the number of women ever married in the 15 to 65 age 
group has been given for each of these ethnic groups, as well as the percent- 
age distribution by type of residence. Almost all the Jewesses live in ur- 
ban centres; the Asiatics are also heavily concentrated in these areas; on 
the other hand, a large proportion of the women who originated in North- 
western Europe live on a farm. Finally, the Indian and Eskimo women live 
mainly in a rural non-farm environment. 


Table 6.10 — Distribution of women ever married, aged 15-64, for selected 
ethnic groups, and percentage distribution by type of residence, 


Canada, 1961 


Percentage distribution of 
Distribution by 


each origin by type 
ethnic origin Gr residence 
Ethnic origin | 
Absolute | Rural Rural 
ities In % | Urban | non-farm farm 
BSE TUUS MCU er Ceueyak cveyete: « e.ereve.ee ieee 1,357,504 So2Siail| 739 i 17.8 8.3 
RIDCT CUPP Fe Toih sce, srehotes orclalaiotee 0. 1,037,025 Zee | 226 17.5 9.9 
US 5 6 cag ates ae 364,988 9-6 | 71.6 17.8 10-6 
TLS tide ee ea a 41,395 1-1 | 99.7 0.3 0-0 
Other north-western European> 390,613 | 10-3 | 66.9 17-0 16.1 
static {..... 4 Ser oreo Daler 0.6 | 90.6 6-7 2-7 
PSG) cnet eee eee 1,779 9.4 90.6 0-0 
SORBED Lr carn ciples ne oho eae 31,861 . 2532 78-0 6-8 


@ Except Irish origin. b German, Austrian, Finnish, 
Scandinavian, Czech and Slovak. 
SOURCE: DBS, Census of Canada, 1961, Bulletin 4.1-8, Table H4. 


Table 6.11 gives the number of live-born children per 1,000 ever- 
married women, according to their age in 1961, for the ethnic groups men- 
tioned above. In addition to the rates for all types of residence asa whole, 
one will find rates for four particular types of residence: urban centres as a 
whole, cities of 100,000 inhabitants or more, rural non-farm and rural farm. 
The information is represented in Graph 6.7, except for cities of 100,000 
inhabitants or more, where fertility does not greatly differ from that of the 
urban population as a whole, except for Indians. The latter are much less 
fertile in the cities than in the smaller urban centres. 
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GRAPH 6.7 


NUMBER OF LIVE-BORN CHILDREN PER 1,000 WOMEN EVER MARRIED, 
BY AGE AND ETHNIC ORIGIN OF WOMAN, CANADA, 
BY TYPE OF RESIDENCE, |961 
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ETHNIC ORIGIN 


At all ages, Indian and Eskimo women are markedly more fertile than 
the women of any other group, and the former tend to slightly surpass the 
latter. At the age of 50, these women have borne, on the average, 6.5 chil- 
dren. The slightly lower rates recorded for Indian women over the age of 50 
are no doubt due to a fault of memory. The rank of ethnic groups, in so far 
as fertility is concerned, is the same, regardless of the type of residence. 
After the Indian and Eskimo, come the French women amongst whom the 
oldest (aged 65 and over) are as fertile as the first named (6.2 children for 
all types of residence, taken as a whole), 5.8 for the urban centres (this is 
slightly lower than for Indian women), 7 in the rural non-farm and 7.9 in the 
rural farm environment. This last figure probably approximates physiological 
fertility, but it should equally be noted that French women living on farms 
who were under 60 years of age in 1961 did not have the same fertility as 
their predecessors. Besides, this observation applies equally to all groups, 
except the Indian and Eskimo. 


In decreasing order of fertility, the Asiatics follow the French, at 
least after the age of 45. Before 40 years of age, the Asiatics have a rela- 
tively low fertility rate and scarcely surpass the Jewesses. The latter stand 
out by reason of the small number of children to whom they give birth; those 
aged between 45 and 60 in 1961 scarcely bore a sufficient number of chil- 
dren to ensure the replacement of their own generation and apparently their 
immediate descendants will just bear some 2.3 children necessary to meet 
this objective. Between the Asiatics and the Jewesses, still respecting the 
decreasing order of fertility, are found the other ethnic groups from coun- 
tries corresponding to ‘‘Other north-western European’’, the Irish and the 
British. It should be noted, however, that Irish women are more fertile than 
north-western European women, under 45 or 55, depending on type of 
residence. The same is pretty well true of British women, except in the 
farm environment. 


With the exception of Indian and Eskimo women, all ethnic groups 
have been affected by the secular decrease in fertility and in all types of 
residence. This can be verified by looking at that part of the curves cor- 
responding to persons over 50 years of age. But it is equally true that among 
all groups, except perhaps among the Asiatics, this drop was broken with 
women who were about 50 years of age in 1961: women who were a little 
under 50 years of age in 1961 bore more children than did those who were 
their elders by a few years. This phenomenon prevails only slightly amongst 
women of French origin, but it is quite obvious for British, Irish, north 
European and Jewish women. 
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TRENDS AND FACTORS OF FERTILITY IN CANADA 


What should finally be pointed out are the very great differences in 
fertility among the ethnic groups: for all types of residence as a whole and 
for ages close to 50 years, the women of French origin are about twice as 
fertile as women of Jewish origin, while the Indian and Eskimo women are 
more than three times as fertile. The relative difference is less pronounced 
in urban centres and in the rural non-farm environment but, on the farms, 
women of French origin between 45 and 65 years of age have borne a number 
of children that is not much less than the number borne by Indian and Es- 

kimo women and which is just about 


GRAPH 6.8 double the number borne by Irish wo- 
COMPARATIVE FERTILITY OF WOMEN 
EVER MARRIED BORN IN NORTHERN men on farms and even more than 
IRELAND AND IN GREAT BRITAIN the number borne by British women. 
AND THAT OF WOMEN OF IRISH AND 
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DISTRIBUTION BY NUMBER OF CHILDREN (INDIAN AND ESKIMO 
WOMEN) 


These two ethnic groups are characterized by high fertility. We will 
examine here, for women from 40 to 50 years of age living in the rural non- 
farm environment, the distribution by number of children, and the parity-pro- 
gression ratios.? We have chosen this age group because, apparently, it is 


7These aspects of fertility will be studied later, for urban women only, and for the 
following cases: women of English or French mother tongue, whose fertility is very 
similar to that of the corresponding ethnic groups; women of Jewish religion whose 
fertility is almost identical to that of women of Jewish origin. 
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the one that most closely corresponds to the two following requirements: 
period of fertility just about completed and accuracy of memory as to the 
number of children ever born. According to Table 6.12, it would seem that 
a relatively high proportion of Eskimo and Indian women remained sterile 
(7%). But very few women had merely one child. The parity-progression 
ratios are high up to the sixth child, and rapidly decline thereafter. How- 
ever, these ratios are no higher than those we will subsequently find with 
regard to French-speaking women living ona farm and aged over 65. 


Table 6.12 — Percentage distribution of Eskimo and Indian women 
ever married, aged 40-49, by number of live-born children and 
parity-progression ratios, Canada, rural non-farm, 1961 


Percentage distribution Parity-progression ratios 
at =a 
Number ; 
of 7 Birth atte 
children Eskimo Indian order Eskimo | It Indian 
» ee A eee 7A Ry ire ge e 0.93 0.93 
MARS. Ac koSonk 1.9 2.9 l to 2 children 0.98 0.97 
ce 2 to 3 ce 
ate ss CESSc, Bey 3.9 . oe 0.94 0.96 
ewes A Sao. 5S 5.3 . ea ny 0.92 0.94 
Anak sis Slee Ai 10.3 6.0 . 4 tos i. 0.87 0.93 
Ge ee 7.4 8.3 5 to6 ‘ 0.89 0.89 
4, re rae 1325 12-6 6 to7 0.78 0.81 
7 and over-e+. 47-7 54.0 
cs eu als ie 


SOURCE: DBS, Census of Canada, 1961, unpublished table. 


FERTILITY OF WOMEN OF ALL MARITAL STATUS 


We know the proportion of women who have previously been married 
for specific ethnic groups, by five-year age groups up to 25 years, by ten- 
year age groups from age 25 to age 65 and for women over 65.% This permits 
us to estimate the number of live-born children per woman of all marital 
status, except that children born to women who have never married are omit- 
ted. This results in an under-evaluation, probably rather low.’ The results 
of this estimate will be found in Table 6.13 and Graph 6.9. Because of the 
information available on marital status, it was necessary to group the Irish 
with the British women, the Eskimo with the Indian women. In the relative 


®See Table J.2, in appendix. 


°It should be noted that the illegitimate births to women who subsequently married 
are taken into consideration. 
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TRENDS AND FACTORS OF FERTILITY IN CANADA 


position of each ethnic group, nothing is changed in regard to the observa- 
tions we have already made about ever-married women only. This is because 
the proportion of ever-married women, by age, does not vary greatly amongst 
the ethnic groups we have studied, as can be verified from Table Te2pein 
appendix. It should be pointed out that women of French origin manifest a 
much lower marriage rate than do women in the other groups, except in the 
farm environment. The Indian and Eskimo women (in fact, this applies al- 
most solely to Indian women) show a belated nuptiality,except in the urban 
environment. 


Table 6.13 — Number of live-born children per 100 women of all marital 
status, by age of woman, for selected ethnic groups, Canada by type of 
residence, 1961 


Type of residence and 
ethnic origin 
of woman 


Age of woman (in years) 


maine 
15-19 | 20-24 | 25-34 | 35-44] 45.54] 55-64] 65+ 


All types of residence 


British Weic. octet es ae erenenene es 7 86 218 264 | 236 239 | 284 
Rrenchie cee. ctaficlele: slotere evehets tates 5 70 Zi sis) || s/s} 442 | 540 
JEWISH iors aoe eee ce ee ere ehereietens 1 49 196 210 | 184 2S alee250 
Other north-western European.... 8 84 203 258 | 260 312 | 402 
ASG Cao's 5 wee Ok dos cies 5 74 170 247 | 316 408 | 444 
Eskimo and Indian.............| 20 141 369 600 | 617 58t | 562 
Urban 
BritusShy th, steels ae Aacicinton on CAG ct 7 74 200 241 209 219 261 
IKEA S 6 oana.4 eiehevee ovatereet er clicterste 5 64 205 300 | 306 376 | 485 
MEWAISN eave cceic ele cate eae es 1 49 194 213 | 181 207 | 345 
Other north-western European .,., 8 74 182 223° | 223 DS 374 
MSVACIC a oc ee she Ce SS 75 162 229 | 290 366 | 446 
ESkimouand indians eee 20 ila y 276 447 | 491 509 | 540 
Rural non-farm 
Britishyescer.. Sisfeterecielivels sie conte ke 128 vey || SRNL |, BOS SL) S48 
ELON Cnn oeiaste cree Matas acs ates oes LO 102 | 302 457 | 478 554 | 644 
Other north-western European ,,.| 12 120 246 303. | 295 354 | 438 
INGTAtTC mn tte strat stare tte a tile ates ul 67 219 308 | 366 ATIE 436 
Eskimo :sandiIndian wieates seed aale 20 144 387 633 | 630 594 | 564 
Rural farm 
Bribish <., anne tci ee Aa 105 272 SS0Rimo2L SWAB || Si 


5 
IMSS B aga Ae avietiaige ¢ talavenotenete a COlC 2 107 330 573 | 667 FAW) Fe Vi 
Other north-western European 4 


eos 96 270 Syl || Siew 401 | 471 
Eskimo and Indian.....,.... “J 17 146 | 417 608 | 722 584 | 567 


SOURCE: These rates were established by multiplying the number of live-born children 
per 100 ever-married women (DBS, Census of Canada, 1961, Bulletin 4.1-8, Table H4) by the 
percentage of women ever married in each age group (Table J.2, in appendix). 
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GRAPH 6.9 


NUMBER OF LIVE-BORN CHILDREN PER 100 WOMEN OF ALL MARITAL 
STATUS, BY AGE OF WOMAN, FOR SELECTED ETHNIC GROUPS, 
CANADA, BY TYPE OF RESIDENCE, 1961 
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MOTHER TONGUE 


3. MOTHER TONGUE 


If a single characteristic were to be chosen to identify cultural groups, 
it is probably the mother tongue that would be chosen. Ethnic origin may, 
in many cases fulfil the same function; but, in other cases, this latter cha- 
racteristic is scarcely more than a memento kept alive by a surname. It is 
merely a reminder of a paternal ancestor who immigrated to America, some- 
times many centuries ago, whereas mother tongue involves the person enu- 
merated in the census. According to census definition, mother tongue is 
the first language spoken by an individual, provided he still understands it. 
In this section, consideration will be given to the two major linguistic 
groups in Canada, English and French; all others shall be grouped within 
a Single class. In 1961, there were 2,171,000 women ever married, between 
the ages of 15 and 65 years, whose mother tongue was English. Slightly 
less than half this number or 969,000 women had French as their mother 
tongue and finally there were 656,000 women whose mother tongue was 
neither English nor French. This is how each of these groups was distri- 
buted by type of residence: 


Mother tongue Urban Rural non-farm Rural farm 
English 73.270 17, 9% 8.9% 
French 72.87% 17, 1% 10, 1% 
Other 72.57% 13, 8% 13.7% 


It will be noted, in comparing Table 6.14 with Table 6.11, or Graph 
6.10 with Graph 6.7 that, in regard to each type of residence, the fertility 
of English-speaking women is just about identical with that of British eth- 
nic group and the same remark is true of French-speaking women and women 
of French ethnic stock. In both cases, however, the fertility of the linguistic 
group is slightly higher than the fertility of the ethnic group. The differ- 
ences are so minimal, however, that there is no need to stress the differences 
any further. In this section, emphasis will be laid on two points: (a) distri- 
bution of women by the number of children they have borne from which 
parity-progression ratios can be calculated; (b) the difference in fertility 
levels between the two linguistic groups while other factors such as reli- 
gion, education, husband’s occupation or income remain constant. 


DISTRIBUTION BY NUMBER OF CHILDREN AND PARITY- 
PROGRESSION RATIOS 


For the three linguistic groups studied, there appears to be a reduc- 
tion in the number of women married or ever married who are childless. This 
can be checked by comparing, in Table 6.15, the women in the 35-39 age 
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GRAPH 6.10 


NUMBER OF LIVE-BORN CHILDREN PER 1,000 WOMEN EVER MARRIED, 
BY AGE AND MOTHER TONGUE OF WOMAN, 
CANADA, BY TYPE OF RESIDENCE, 1961 
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group, and the women aged 45-49 (all types of residence). However, the 
women of over 65 years and whose mother tongue is neither English nor 
French show a lower proportion of infertile women than do any of the groups 
of women in the 35-39 age group. For all age groups, except the 20-24 age 
group, the English-speaking women manifest higher concentrations than 
French-speaking women in categories of women corresponding to a small 
number of children (1 to 3). Among French-speaking women, the fraction 
represented by those who have borne seven or more children is very high, 
but nevertheless decreases rapidly: 46% for women over 65 years; 23% for 
those in the 45-49 age group. For these two age groups, the percentage of 
English-speaking women is only 12 and 6 respectively, which is in effect 
four times less. 


The almost proverbially high fertility of French-Canadian families 
manifests itself in an evident way: age being equal, the average of the 
number of women who have borne at least seven children is higher among 
the urban French-speaking than among the English-speaking women living 
on a farm (41% as against 19% in the case of women over 65 years of age). 
Another exceptional fact should be noted: almost two thirds of the French- 
speaking women, aged over 65, and living on a farm in 1961, had borne at 
least seven children. On average, these women had each borne slightly 
more than eight children (see Table 6.14). But performances of this type 
have seen their day. The average number of children borne by women with 
the same education and in the same environment, but aged 45 to 50 was 
only seven, in 1961. 


It is amongst women whose mother tongue is neither French nor En- 
glish that the decrease in the proportion having large families has been 
most rapid and this trend is particularly marked in the urban centres. More- 
over, this goes hand in hand with the marked drop in fertility of this 
linguistic group. 

Comparison of two percentages in Table 6.15 does perhaps have some 
biological significance: 6.0% of the farm-dwelling women of French mother 
tongue aged 65 and over remained sterile whereas the percentage was only 
4.6% for those aged between 35 and 40. This difference is highly signifi- 
cant, statistically speaking. It would be surprising if a larger propor- 
tion of the women over 65 had voluntarily remained infertile, and we can 
believe that the great improvement in sanitary conditions has resulted in 
the reduction in the proportion of women who are physiologically sterile. 
However, there is a reservation to be formulated in regard to this inter- 
pretation. The difference may be due to the fact that the younger women have 
married earlier. This fact cannot be verified within the scope of this study, 
but it would be a matter of some surprise were it to be the sole explanation 
for the decrease in the fraction of infertile women. 
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Table 6.15 — Percentage distribution of women ever married by number of 
live-born children, for selected age groups: women of English, French 
or other mother tongue, Canada, by type of residence, 1961 


Type of residence, age and Number of children 


mother tongue 2 3 4 5 6 7+ 
All types of residence 
20-24 years 
English. .cscuscnteicm cuecns 260.1. | LORS Sie) 0.8 0.2 0.1 
French? ao8 see sc nets DRESS) OE S22 0.8 0.3 0.1 
Otherieencssetetenehedenecenss 22.4 Wo DD 0.6 0.2 0.0 
35-39 years 
IDNA o6a0oceboobood 9 O25 4) 2528e) 224 as Tes) 4.0 4.9 
Brench: — et sae sleee 8.8 OV) | S24) |) 7 OU Ie Laas OsS UU Sboke |p WSS} 
Other ewes he ea Oe OFOHI 15950) 23.55 | PZOTS a elle 6.1 Sa) 4.8 
45-49 years 
Feng tichauss S ciletoaces us eee | alee i Dewey |] abs |) Os 5.8 35) 5.8 
Erenchow as ee ao ee care 1028" | AON Soe) loom mel One, 8.9 1 4ele 230 
Others So. oan a LAR Sal) S478 | e23esu Seo elles 6.8 4.2 8.2 
65 years and over 
ISNEALISY aghe o 988 Gomes PASS 4 sOnly LSeOn oS eSr melee 7.8 ya's). nila’, 
Birenehen . See oes 11.4 Onl 6.8 Ups 7.4 Wot ish Gas: 
Other hn ee ae 1S Sass LSeSu elon wee ian OES: Soy |p PASE 
Urban 
35-39 years 
Henge lish@n. ceescce« cya et INSEE PMP y OAR) Salsas! 6.4 Bil 3.4 
BBrenche was asysiess ass axene TOKO5| Selb. 8) | OR On 4a Samer ORS 6.4 | 10.4 
QOEMEr” Jive siete sc lonsve evel re Tae) ash Or I sates Wy PALI 9.9 4.5 1.8 1.8 
65 years and over 
Dy eAliG) Wie, 6 en aela eA 1520" 715584" £9.98 Sor 26 es Tee 5.0 9.5 
French Scanteas stnctaiets 12.4 CEO 79 3.2 8.0 8.3 7.6 | 40.6 
Other cnycejs sessions: cucu « 7.8 O73) | 14265114 - Ones 25 LOL jae} |] Piles! 
Rural non-farm 
35-39 years 
English ss] eeee eee 7.0 Ca aleal IP ab eal] aly. 9.7 6235) lOO 
Brench? 22 eee Bee. 6.5 Oxf) | el Os2s| eel S25) S142 On ie? O45) 27:58 
Othenp ian asueeen: , 6.6 MTP OXON) abe eT absShae 9.1 (OH | TW 7/ 
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Enelish ia aaa ee T42ONP 11S el L426 a2 ess 9.3 6.8 | 18.3 
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OMerch s eter eee ee at Sal 6.2 O31 1S | Lie2T OLS 8.5 | 34.7 
Rural farm 
35-39 years 
Javed RIG) Wine cldrone Oe Gi Slabs) SOM ZORSs| 222Ose LSsoa Ono 6.4 7.6 
Frenchie seta eee othe 4.6 4.1 OnSnielOnds Lol -sale Lies lesa some 
Others yes fe caches srcuch sade 3 6.6 9.6 22 6.8 9.6 
65 years and over 
Bnelish pass. sche see ce : : : , 5 i 3 18.7 


SOURCE: DBS; Census of Canada, 1961, unpublished table. 
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In Graph 6.11, we have represented the parity-progression ratios 
calculated on the basis of the distribution by number of children. It is from 
the parity-progression ratio for two to three children that the difference 
between the linguistic groups (and also between the two age groups) be- 
comes important. Amongst women over 65, those who belong to ‘‘other’’ lin- 
guistic groups stand in an intermediary position, but among women between 
35 and 39 years of age, the figures for the English-speaking and ‘‘others”’ 
are quite similar. A peculiarity should be noted with regard to French- 
speaking women: in all types of residence, women of over 65 years record 
a lower parity-progression ratio for 0 to 1 child than for 1 to 2 children. This 
is a characteristic of non-Malthusian populations.?° 


THE REAL ROLE OF MOTHER TONGUE 


What is of major interest under this heading is the comparative ferti- 
lity of women of English and French mother tongue. In Canada, these two 
languages are related, in a different way, to other characteristics. The 
most striking example we can give is the association between mother tongue 
and religion: almost all the French-speaking people are Catholic while the 
majority of English-speaking people are Protestant. The result is that the 
excess fertility characteristic of women of French mother tongue could be 
attributable, at least in part, to the fact that they are Catholic in a higher 
proportion than are English-speaking women. But it is not merely differences 
in religion that are masked by the differences in languages; the distribution 
of women for the two linguistic groups by schooling, husband’s income or 
occupation is not the same and these factors may also contribute to a differ- 
ence in fertility. We will therefore set forth to examine what difference 
there is in the fertility of English- and French-speaking women, when a 
great many other factors are held constant. There is almost no limit to the 
number of these factors and a choice must be made. This choice is limited, 
in the first place, by the data available from the census; secondly, by the 
fact that a great number of factors cannot be taken into account at the same 
time without running the risk of finding ourselves in the presence of too 
many sub-classifications, each of which would comprise too small a number 
of women to ensure that the fertility rates measured would be sufficiently 
valid. 


The fertility of women whose mother tongue is English shall be com- 
pared with that of women whose mother tongue is French, but for Catholics 


Cf, Louis Henry, Fécondité des mariages, Paris, P.U.F., 1953, pp. 111-112. 
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PARITY-PROGRESSION RATIOS FOR WOMEN AGED 35-39 AND 
65 AND OVER OF ENGLISH, FRENCH, OR OTHER MOTHER TONGUE, 
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CANADA, BY TYPE OF RESIDENCE, 1961 
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only.*? Furthermore, each comparison shall be for clearly specified groups in 
regard to the husband’s and the wife’s level of schooling and the husband’s 
income. The women in two age groups shall be studied (35-39 years and 
45-49 years). Finally, the types of residence will be examined as a whole 
(Table 6.16), and then the metropolitan areas (Table 6.17). 


The results shown on these tables are quite amazing. They certainly 
disprove the generally accepted notion that the fact of belonging to the 
French cultural group in Canada, is a factor of high fertility. This is true 
if the comparison is limited to the two linguistic groups, as they exist in 
reality, that is to say, with all the social and religious characteristics 
peculiar to these two groups. However, once we eliminate the influence of 
these accessory characteristics, superior fertility of the French-speaking 
women no longer seems to be quite so clear. The result of this analysis 
is nevertheless not simple. Generally speaking, among women in the 45 to 
50 age group, the difference in the fertility between the two languages is 
about 5% in favour of the French-speaking group; but among women 
between 35 and 40 years of age, the English-speaking Catholics are the 
more fertile, their excess being on the whole about 1%. In fact, these differ- 
ences are rather more complex as will be seen, on examining Table 6.16. 


When, for each combination of husband’s and wife’s schooling level, 
we calculate an average of the ratios which appear in this table for the 
three classes of income grouped between $1,000 and $7,000, the following 
results are obtained: 


Schooling Average ratio 
Wife Husband 35 - 39 years 45 - 49 years 
Elementary Elementary 99 103 
Elementary Secondary 105 109 
Secondary Elementary 95 £12 
Secondary Secondary 95 101 
Average of the four schooling levels 98.5 106.2 


No systematic pattern emerges from these averages. They are not widely 
scattered from the figure 100, which corresponds to equal fertility of the 
‘two linguistic groups. 


"There are too few French-speaking Protestants to make the same series of com- 
Parisons for Protestants. 
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A similar calculation can be worked out by taking the average of all 
the educational levels corresponding to a given income. This is the result 
obtained: 


Husband’s income Average ratio 
35 = 39 years 45 - 49 years 
ORO O19 TAO ae cs ait Makes tbcas 106 118 
5000 LorS5 O00 Ere iets le lsc 99 105 
MR OUO BO RS. OOO sate ccarcssscteveawedsussces 92 96 
Average of these three 99.0 106.3 


income categories 


One trend is clearly apparent: the lower the income, the lower the fertility 
of the French-speaking women in comparison to the fertility of the English- 
speaking women. For income group $5,000 to $7,000 the French-speaking 
group rates higher than the English by 6% (35-39 years) and 18% (45-49 
years); but in the lowest income group, the French language is associated 
with a fertility lower by 8% and 4%, respectively. 


A similar calculation was made using information in Table Seal ge 
referring to women living in metropolitan areas. The results do not markedly 
differ from the earlier results and will not be listed here. 


This rather surprising result should be checked against Slightly dif- 
ferent data: instead of comparing English- and French-Catholics and taking 
them by categories based on schooling level of spouses and husband’s 
income, we compared women whose schooling and husband’s occupation 
were the same. By averaging the ratios’? for women with primary and secon- 
dary school training in the five occupational groups studied, the following 
results are obtained: 


Husband’s income Average ratio 
35 - 39 years 45 - 49 years 
Professional and technical ........0...... 106 122 
(Cres TShy le ele Ree eet 5 See a 103 108 
rote ctivier Services. .riectitc-cte etek 100 96 
(Crattsim eiycaee aie. te eer Rese 101 110 
AID OULELS, Aeetens< ao ae ne eee 100 £13 


Fertility of French-speaking women divided by that of English-speaking women, 
this ratio being multiplied by 100. 
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Once again, the ratios are higher for the women in the 45-49 age group. 
Furthermore, even for women aged 35 to 40, the ratios are equal to or above 
100, but only slightly so. The calculation might be worked out in reverse: 
calculate the average of the ratios in these five occupational groups for 
the elementary and secondary schooling levels. The following results are 
obtained: 


Wife’s schooling Average ratio 
35 - 39 years 45 - 49 years 
EVLEME Nar yest tdi aoc eoedccw Pe ecose cee 107 LA. 
SCCONCaANnV Mes manec eta satoh ta cie th Svenccet 96 103 


It is quite clear that the excess fertility of French-speaking women is more 
particularly associated with a low schooling level, and this conclusion had 
not been quite so clear when the husband’s income, rather than his occu- 
pation had been examined. 


The results of the analysis should now be summarized. The fact that 
they are of French culture seems to be a factor of excess fertility for wom- 
en between 45 and 50 years of age in 1961, but this excess fertility is not 
very high, except in the case of women whose husbands have a substantial 
income or a professional or technical occupation. Amongst women aged 
from 35 to 40, the French language is no longer associated with high fertil- 
ity in any systematic way. Indeed, in many cases, the opposite is true. 
Furthermore, it should be remembered that the fertility of French-speaking 
women, aS compared to that of English-speaking women decreases as the 
husband’s income is lower and as the woman’s schooling is higher. These 
two latter facts are not necessarily paired, in reality, and this is perhaps 
why it is sometimes difficult to gain any clear idea of what does take 
place. 


This very slight superiority in the fertility of French-speaking women 
constitutes a very different result indeed from the result obtained by Enid 
Charles, based on 1941 Census data. It should be added, however, that 
Charles studied the women who were between the ages of 45 and 55 in 1941. 
The survivors were therefore between 65 and 75 years of age in 1961. This 
author, in eliminating the influence that might have been exercised by the 
wife’s education, religion, residence and the fact of her being born on a 
farm, or not, found that French-speaking women had an excess fertility in 
the order of 40%, as compared to English-speaking women. In fact, if the 


The average number of children per woman (standardized mean which appears at 
the bottom of Table XXXI in her study) is 3.33 for English-speaking women and 
4.65 for French-speaking women. (Cf. Enid Charles, The Changing Size of the 
Family in Canada, Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1948, p. 68.) 
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study is limited to Catholic women, we find a difference of more than 50% 
between the two languages. Why is this difference so marked, when the 
difference found in the case of women aged 45-49 in 1961 was so much 
less, and almost non-existent for women in the 35-39 age group? Is this 
divergence due to the fact that Charles studied women belonging to gener- 
ations prior to the generation we studied or should it be attributed to the 
fact that Charles, in her analysis, did not take into account the income 
of the husband, his education or his occupation? We shall attempt to reply 
to this question on the basis of information in Table 6.18. 


We brought into this table, with some changes, the data from Charles 
relating to women aged 45-54 in 1941 (English- and French-Catholics). The 
ratio of the fertility of French women to that of English women varies 
between 142 and 176 (Column 3) and the average value is 152. The survi- 
vors of these women were aged 65-74 in 1961 and we have incorporated 
analogous data from the 1961 Census. The ratios in Column 6 are only very 
slightly different from those in Column 3: their average is 151. Let us now 
compare the ratios in Column 6 with those of Column 9 which concern wom- 
en twenty years younger. For the latter, the ratios are much lower, averaging 
125. Clearly then, the difference in fertility between English and French 
women has been reduced by half. This reduction is much higher in the urban 
centres than in rural areas; in the case of women aged 45-54 in 1961, the 
average of the ratios for urban centres is 107, that is to say, a figure very 
similar to the figure established in the preceding analysis and in which 
urban women clearly predominated. The average of the ratios relating to 
rural women (Column 9) was 144; this is markedly affected by the very high 
ratio of rural women who received a post-secondary school education. 


The comparison with Enid Charles’ results indicates that in the case 
of women whose fertility period has just been completed—and this is prob- 
ably even more true of those who follow them—the difference in fertility 
rates which results from participation in the French or the English cultural 
group is much less than was the case in the past, at least in the urban 
centres; the difference remains high in the rural areas. Social factors (school- 
ing level, income, occupation) also have a part to play, as we observed 
previously, but their importance is nevertheless limited. 


This is another aspect of the convergence of different segments of 
the Canadian population, in regard to the fertility of couples. This one is 
quite remarkable. 
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4, RELIGION 


Of all the factors that may affect fertility, religion is probably the 
one which most explicitly affects the behaviour of couples. This is cer- 
tainly true of catholicism, for even today, Catholic doctrine most insistently 
teaches couples not to impede the birth of children except for a very serious 
reason.!4 In addition, there are official prohibitions, which are still obeyed, 
against the use of the so-called artificial contraceptives and this makes 
family planning even more difficult in the case of the many Catholics who 
faithfully respect these prescriptions. So it should not be surprising to 
find, as several American demographers have done, that there is a persistent 
excess fertility amongst Catholic couples as compared to couples of other 
faiths. This would even seem to be one of the rare elements resisting the 
convergence we observed with respect to most other factors in so far as the 
behaviour of couples in matters of fertility is concerned. This is the con- 
clusion to be drawn from the evolution of child-woman ratios (number of 
children aged 0-4 per 1,000 women aged 15-49) between 1931 and 1961. We 
shall deal with these ratios first and then analyse the number of live-born 
children per woman ever married, the distribution of women by number of 
children and parity-progression ratios. Thereafter, we will undertake a brief 
study of the fertility of marriages amongst Catholics, amongst Protestants 
and of inter-religious marriages. We shall then attempt to assess what dif- 
ference in fertility rates persists between Catholics and Protestants, when 
the effect of other factors is annulled. 


CHILD-WOMAN RATIOS 


These ratios have been worked out for nine religious groups, for each 
census year from 1931 to 1961, separately for rural and urban regions. These 
will be found in Table 6.19 and Graph 6.12. The lack of convergence is 
remarkable and, in urban centres, there is even a slight trend towards an 
increase in the differences. It should be noted that these ratios refer to 
women of all marital status. The women of all religions simultaneously 
participate in similar variations, except Judaic women, whose fertility rate 
drops between 1951 and 1961, and the mural Anglican women, who also 
register a slight drop. 


14On this topic, one may find interest in reading the paper, ‘‘The Americanization of 
Catholic Reproductive Ideals,’’ by Judith Blake, in Population Studies, Vol.20,. 
No. 1, July 1966, pp. 27-43. 
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Table 6.19 — Child-woman ratio® for selected religions, 


Canada, urban and rural, 1931 to 1961 


Urban Rural 
Religion 

1951 [ 1961 
Patholc™.... casas Be ireceere 463 | 544 
PATO LICAIY ert ace. tice 415 421 
RSADLIStHct. sic cle eee et 382 443 
Wnsted iChurchias,, dcjeiecte's 414 463 
MEUNECLAN |. cretsiisvere elas retorts 308 441 
Mennonite, aiersttaclechelere 340 528 
Mormons. mace tes «ce 528 615 
Presbyterian...... Pe CET 341 | 389 
PUA ALCM IS ielem late datels ote 2 si Son 349 


4 Number of children aged 0-4 per 1,000 women aged 15-49. 

b Includes the Greek, Roman and Ukrainian Catholics. 

SOURCE: DBS, Census of Canada, 1931, Vol. I, Table 43, p. 798; 1941, Vol. III, Table 
14, p. 204; 1951, Vol. II, Table 7; 1961, Bulletin 1.3-3, Table 85. 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN BORN PER EVER-MARRIED WOMAN 


We shall here examine six religious groups for which the number of 
women ever married from 15 to 65 years of age is given in Table 6.20, as 
is the distribution of each of these groups, by type of residence. The reli- 
gious groups examined were not chosen primarily because of their size, but 
because some of them possess particular characteristics. The Hutterites 
and Mennonites are a good deal less urbanized than the others, the Jews 
are almost completely urbanized. 


Table 6.20 — Distribution of women ever married, aged 
15-64, for six religious groups, and percentage 
distribution by type of residence, Canada, 1961 


Distribution Percentage distribution of 

by each religious group 

Religious group religious group by type of residence 
Absolute Rural non Rural 

A Osh 

number In'% ees farm farm 
Watholie?: . 5... Mslsieha ects sistas reel MnOS DO Sor| 466% 74.5 16.0 9.5 
Greek Orthodox .....0¢ ce oherey Soya al 1,5 74.7 9,1 16.2 
emeestante ee We... os Lt S78, 3300 4003 | 7147 18.4 9.9 
Hutterite and Mennonite...... 27,564 One 38.8 20.3 40.9 
MORIN Ofee at2i./siatsts ote oe ech cisnoraiate ners 10,426 (Os: 68.6 ifsez 14,2 
EGER sak a SSO Pay heh CPR RRC RE Sere 62,967 EF 99.6 OL? 0.2 


4 Roman and Ukrainian. 
b We took into account only the following sects: Anglican, Salvation Army, Baptist, 
United Church, Lutheran, Pentecostal, Presbyterian. 
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NUMBER OF CHILDREN AGED O-4 PER 1,000 WOMEN AGED I5-49, 
FOR SELECTED RELIGIONS, CANADA, URBAN AND RURAL, 1931 TO I96I 
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In Table 6.21 and Graph 6.13 will be found the number of live-born 
children per 1,000 women ever married, by age of woman and for the dif- 
ferent types of residence. None of these rates are based on less than 50 
women. For all types of residence, the Hutterites and Mennonites record 
the highest fertility, but this rate drops quickly; women now between 45 
and 50 years of age having borne, on average, only 4.7 children, whereas 
those over 65 years bore 6.0. The Catholics fall into second place and their 
fertility has also rapidly dropped: 5.7 children for women aged 65 and over, 
4.0 children for women aged 45-49. This represents a 30% drop between 
these two groups of cohorts separated, on average, by a 27-year interval. 
But the relative decrease is still higher among Greek Orthodox women, 
whose fertility has dropped by 45% within the same interval. The fertility 
of Mormon women is between that of Catholics and that of Greek Orthodox 
women; it is particularly high among young women. Finally, one finds 
Protestant and Judaic women whose fertility seems again to have recovered. 
But Judaic women aged 35-39, who bore more children than did their elders 
in the 40 to 60 age group, had just barely reached a number sufficient to 
the replacement of generations. 


In the urban centres, the fertility of these religious groups is of the 
same order, although levels are lower than for all types of residence taken 
as a whole. This is not the case of the rural environment (farm or non-farm) 
where the Catholics have a higher fertility rate than do the Hutterites or 
Mennonites. As for what is left, the order we have indicated stands. An- 
other point to be noted: the rural Protestants have about the same fertility 
rate, regardless of whether they live on a farm or not. The relative dif- 
ference in fertility rates between Protestants and Catholics is particularly 
high amongst rural farm women: beyond the age of 50, Catholic women’s 
fettility is twice that of Protestant women. In urban centres, fertility of 
Catholic women is 60% higher than that of Protestant women, at age 50, 
and 85% at age 65 and over. 


Contrary to our earlier observations with regard to the child-woman 
ratios, however, the differences between religions lessen as we shift from 
older to younger women. 


DISTRIBUTION BY NUMBER OF CHILDREN AND PARITY-PROGRESSION 
RATIOS 


Once again, in various religious groups, we observe a decrease in 
the number of childless ever-married women, as we shift from women in the 
45-49 age group or women 65 and over to women in the 35-39 age group 
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GRAPH 6.13 


NUMBER OF LIVE-BORN CHILDREN PER 1,000 WOMEN EVER MARRIED, 
BY AGE AND RELIGION OF WOMAN, CANADA, 
BY TYPE OF RESIDENCE, I96I 
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Table 6.22 — Percentage distribution of women ever married by number of 
live-born children, for women of selected age groups and selected 
religions, Canada, by type of residence, 1961 


Type of residence, age 
and religious 


Number of live-born children 


affiliation of woman 6 7+ 
All types of residence 
20-24 years 
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Table 6.22 — Percentage distribution of women ever married by number of 
live-born children, for women of selected age groups and selected 
religions, Canada, by type of residence, 1961 — Concluded 


Type of residence, age 
and religious 
affiliation of woman 


Number of live-born children 
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SOURCE: DBS, Census of Canada, 1961, unpublished table. 


(Table 6.22). There is also a decrease in the number of large families. The 
first change has mainly taken place between women aged 45-49 and those 
aged 35-39, The second change goes back in the past since the decrease 
in the percentage of women who had seven children or more took place 
mostly between women aged 65 and over and those in the 45-49 age group. 
In this regard, the Greek Orthodox women have undergone radical change: 
the proportion of women who had seven children or more is 29% for those 
aged 65 and over, 4% for those aged 45-49 and only 2% for those aged 
35-39. The Greek Orthodox women now belong to the religious groups 
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where the smallest numbers of large families are to be found, alongside 
Protestant and Judaic women. The latter are characterized by their high 
concentration in the categories corresponding to 1,2 or 3 children; 6% of 
the women aged 35-39 in this religious group have remained childless while 
only 10% have had four or more children. Even in comparing the fertility of 
Judaic women with the fertility of women in other religious groups, as 
regards urban centres only, this marked concentration persists amongst 
Judaic women as compared to other groups. 


With only two exceptions (urban women in the 35-39 age group and 
women aged 65 and over), it is not amongst either the Hutterites or the 
Mennonites that the largest numbers of large families are favoured, but 
amongst Catholics. It is true that the former do not greatly differ from the 
latter; indeed, sometimes even Greek Orthodox and Mormon women aged 65 
and over have large families. In contrast, Protestant women, regardless of 
age or residence reflect a relatively low proportion of women who have 
borne many children; the same observation applies to Judaic women. 


It is easier to compare the behaviour of women of different religious 
affiliations by examining the parity-progression ratios. These figures are 
given in Graphs 6.14 and 6.15, for women aged 35-39 and 65 and over, by 
residence. Let us examine the older women first. The Hutterite and Men- 
nonite women are, generally speaking, the women amongst whom the parity- 
progression ratios are greatest; the Catholics follow closely, and indeed 
exceed the former as regards ratios of higher order (except in the urban 
environment). Mormon and Greek Orthodox women run at an intermediary 
level, but are closer to the first two religious groups than to Protestant or 
Judaic women, who have the lowest ratios. 


Amongst women aged 35-39, the religious differences are greater, 
particularly from the parity-progression ratio for two to three children 
onwards. Furthermore, the relative position of the religious groups is no 
longer quite the same; Mormons, on the one hand, and Hutterites and Men- 
nonites, on the other, behave in a very similar manner; their parity-progres- 
sion ratios are higher than those for Catholic women for first birth orders, 
but lower for higher orders. The most remarkable change, for women 65 and 
over, is amongst the Greek Orthodox. The behaviour of the latter now 
closely resembles that of the Protestant women and, in the urban centres, 
their parity-progression ratios are clearly lower than those of Protestants. 
We should point out that few Judaic women are childless, but few among 
them bear more than two children. Only half the Judaic women who have 
already had two children bear a third and only a quarter of those who have 
borne three children, bear a fourth. Finally, an over-all phenomenon should 
be noted: the regression of large families. Among women aged 65 and over, 
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GRAPH 6.14 


PARITY-PROGRESSION RATIOS FOR SELECTED RELIGIONS, 
WOMEN AGED 65 AND OVER, CANADA, 
BY TYPE OF RESIDENCE, I96I 
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GRAPH 6.15 


PARITY-PROGRESSION RATIOS FOR SELECTED RELIGIONS, 
WOMEN AGED 35-39, CANADA, 
BY TYPE OF RESIDENCE, 1961 
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the parity-progression ratios beyond the fourth child run between .68 and 
.67 for all types of residence (if Judaic women are excepted): amongst 
women aged 35-39, parity-progression ratios for the same birth orders do 
not exceed .67, 


FERTILITY OF ENDOGAMOUS AND EXOGAMOUS MARRIAGES 
(PROTESTANTS AND CATHOLICS) 


The 1961 Census data enable us to calculate the number of live-born 
children per woman, bearing in mind the religious affiliation of each of the 
spouses. This calculation was made, by residence, for the four possible 
types of marriage combination involving Catholic and Protestant spouses 
and for women in three age groups: 25-29 years, 35-39 years, and 45-49 
years. The results appear in Graph 6.16, for all types of residence, metro- 
politan and rural (farm and non-farm) areas. It is not surprising to find that 
marriages involving two Catholic spouses are much more fertile than all 
other marriages. It might therefore be natural to expect that in a marriage 
where one spouse is Catholic and the other Protestant, the fertility of the 
marriage is higher than would be the case were both spouses Protestant. 
This is not the case at all. Mixed marriages have a fertility very closely 
approximating that of Protestant marriages. The former even have slightly 
less children than the latter. It would therefore seem that affiliation to 
Catholicism will bring about excess fertility only when both spouses are 
Catholic. It might perhaps be fairer to state that in marriages where one 
spouse is Catholic and the other Protestant, the loyalty of the Catholic to 
his religion might be interpreted with some reservation. One may also be 
led to think that these mixed marriages mainly involve English-speaking 
Catholics, whose fertility rate is lower than that of Catholics as a whole. 
This explanation does not stand up to analysis however, because—as will 
be seen immediately—English-speaking Catholics have a markedly higher 
fertility than English-speaking Protestants. 


THE REAL ROLE PLAYED BY THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
CATHOLICS AND PROTESTANTS 


Religion is not the only difference between Protestant and Catholic 
women. In Canada, very few Protestants are French-speaking, whereas 
the majority of Catholics are. There may be other differences, such as 
husband’s income and occupation, or education of the spouses. There- 
fore, there can be no assurance that the differences observed between 
Catholics and Protestants are due to their different religious affiliations, 
so long as the effect exercised by different factors possibly associated 
with one or the other religion have not been eliminated. Our analysis 
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GRAPH 6.16 
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under this heading will be the same as in the preceding section, in 
order to measure the influence of the difference between English and 
French mother tongue. This time, we shall compare the English-speaking 
Protestants and Catholics, bearing in mind the educational level of the 
spouses and the husband’s income. As in the foregoing section, we 
shall first of all study the women from all types of residence, and then the 
women in metropolitan areas. We shall limit our examination to married 
women in two age groups: 35-39 years and 45-49 years. Finally, a compari- 
son will be drawn with the work by Enid Charles, based on the 1941 Census. 


The data in Table 6.23 will be used as the basis for this analysis. 
All the ratios which appear in the third and sixth columns of figures are 
below 100; this means that, in all instances, the Protestants have a lower 
fertility than that of Catholics. Amongst women aged between 35 to 40, 
these ratios vary between 73 and 90; for women between 45 and 50 years 
of age, the ratios are between 66 and 93. The extent of the under-fertility 
of Protestants does not seem associated with their schooling level. Below, 
for some combinations of level of schooling of the spouses, are the average 
ratios of the three income categories ranging from $1,000 to $7,000: 


Schooling Average ratio 
Wife Husband 35 - 39years 45 - 49 years 
Elementary Elementary 81 us 
Elementary Secondary 90 85 
Secondary Elementary 79 G2 
Secondary Secondary 81 73 
Average of four educational levels 82.8 TOs2 


Two points should be noted: (a) amongst couples where the wife has 
elementary schooling and the husband has secondary schooling, the dif- 
ference between the two religions is lowest; (b) as a whole, the difference 
in fertility between Catholics and Protestants is higher amongst women in 
the 45-49 age group (24%) than among those aged between 35 and 40(17%). 
However, the conclusion should not be drawn that the difference between 
teligions necessarily diminishes. The Catholics have children more often, 
past the age of 40, than do Protestants and it may be that the gap widens 
as these women near their fiftieth year. 


We have worked out a similar calculation for each of the three income 
groups ranging from $1,000 to $7,000, and this time, we worked out the 
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average of the ratios of the first four combinations of scholastic achieve- 
ment. The following are the results: 


Husband’s income Average ratio 
35-39 years 45 -49 years 
$57 OOO tor Pie O0 Circ. cath cctececececeessnae reece 82 We 
$3000) £0595) OOOF cle. cs.t.n.ct asses secteceseencosoons 83 76 
$1,000 ta1e3 00K ok ca eciesacaete 84 78 
Average of the three income levels .... 83.0 19.3 


One may observe a very slight trend towards an increase in the ratios 
as income drops; this means that the lower the income, the lesser would be 
the difference between the two religions. 


Slightly different results are obtained for the metropolitan areas. We 
shall not provide analogous data to those in Table 6.23 for these areas. We 
shall merely give average ratios, first of all for educational levels, andthen 
for income levels. 


Schooling Average ratio 
Wife Husband 35-39 years 45-49 years 
Elementary Elementary 80 VE, 
Elementary Secondary 100 92 
Secondary Elementary 82 77 
Secondary Secondary 81 73 
Average of four income levels 85.8 79.8 


On the average, the ratios are somewhat higher than for all types of resi- 
dence taken as a whole. The differences between Catholic and Protestant 
religions are therefore slightly less in large cities. The following are 
average ratios for the three income levels: 


Husband’s income Average ratio 


35-39 years 45-49 years 


$9), OO OKEO NST 80 OO ys scchetes menses cates ccstncussceeene 86 85 
SS OOO TOSS FOOO cos ..cesccecesacssessccstescaz sense 85 78 
ST OOORLORD Sp UW Wucctscccereateresesciencarcestoetsers 83 ae 
Average of three income levels............ 84.7 75.0 


This time, the difference in fertility between Catholic and Protestant wom- 
en increases as income drops and this is very clearly defined in the case 
of women between the ages of 45 and 50. We found exactly opposite results 
for all types of residence as a whole. 
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Whatever the case may be, the difference between these two religions 
is a major one. In relation to the Catholic level, it ranges around 25% for 
women in the 45 to 50 age group (in 1961) and around 15% for women 
in the 35 to 40 age group. But there is much reason to expect this latter 
difference to have increased once these women reach their fiftieth year. 
We shall now see how these results compare with those of Enid Charles. 


COMPARISON WITH THE CHARLES’ STUDY 


Using 1941 Census data, this author attempted to measure the differ- 
ence in fertility rates between Catholics and Protestants, after eliminating 
the influence of mother tongue, woman’s scholastic achievement and resi- 
dence. Charles found a 28% difference in relation to Catholic fertility.1s 
While slightly modifying the data used by this author, we used them as 
they appear in Columns 1 and 2 in Table 6.24. The ratios appearing in 
Column 3 (as in Columns 6 and 9) facilitate the comparison between the 
two religions. Columns 4, 5 and 6 refer to the survivors of the women 
studied by Charles and it will be noted that there is very little difference 
in data provided by the two censuses. On the other hand, the two last 
columns refer to women who are twenty years younger. The ratios have 
roughly the same value, except in the case of urban women who have had 
a post-secondary education. In this instance, Catholic women more closely 
approximate Protestant women, the difference being only 18%. It will also 
be noted that the relative difference is slightly higher for rural than for 
urban women. But what must essentially be remembered from these compa- 
risons is that the difference in the fertility between Protestants and Catho- 
lics remains about as high amongst women between 45 to 55 years of age 
(in 1961) as amongst those who are twenty years older. The average of the 
tatios in Column 6 is 71.7; that of the ratios in Column 9 is 74.5 and would 
be 73.0 if account were not taken of the more educated urban women. In 
brief, the difference changed from 28% to 25%. This latter percentage 
corresponds to what we had established earlier, taking into account the 


husband’s income and occupation. 


The persistence of such a difference is remarkable and this finding 
is similar to findings by other authors. This difference seems to have been 
somewhat reduced of late and probably will continue to drop especially if 


The average number of children (standardized mean at the bottom of p. XXI in her 
work) is 4.50 for Catholics and 3.22 for Protestants (see Enid Charles, op. Citns 
p. 68). 
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TRENDS AND FACTORS OF FERTILITY IN CANADA 


Catholics as what seems to be happening, manage to free themselves from 
the prohibitions against the use of most contraceptives, issued by their 
church. Even if these prohibitions disappear from the scene, it is not 
certain that the difference in fertility levels between Catholics and Protes- 
tants would vanish. This is probably not just a question of family planning 
methods, but also a philosophy of life that will long remain influenced by 


religious affiliation. 


5, PERIOD FERTILITY BY ETHNIC ORIGIN, MOTHER TONGUE AND 
RELIGION 


By period fertility we mean the fertility rate of a given year, in 
contrast to the fertility of cohorts. The latter represents the number of 
children born, during several years, to women whose fertility is measured 
over a period of time. The vital and census statistics enable us to calcu- 
late these period fertility rates, by ethnic origin, for the years 1931, 1941 
and 1951. As the ethnic origin of parents was dropped from birth registra- 
tions, from 1952 onwards, these rates cannot be calculated after 1951.*° 
However, census data do provide some measure of legitimate fertility which 
are related to the customary period fertility rates. By establishing the ratio 
of the number of children under five years of age living with their families 
to the number of married women, some measure of the fertility in the five 
years prior to the census can be worked out. This measure differs from the 
annual legitimate fertility rates in at least four respects: 


1. Account is taken of births occurring in a five- rather than a one-year 
period. 

2. No account is taken of deceased children or of children not living 
with their families. 

3. The age of the mother taken at the time of the census is not the 
age of the mother at the time her children were born. 

4, All the women married at the time the census was taken were not 
necessarily married during the five years prior to the census. 


16Some provinces, at any rate, no longer collect this information. In any event, DBS 
has not classified births by ethnic origin since 1952. 
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Only the second and fourth points may substantially invalidate the 
comparisons between different groups of women. The error that may arise 
from mortality is negligible, except among certain groups where the death 
rate markedly differs from the death rate in other groups. The same cannot 
be said of the duration of marriage. The number of children, under five years 
of age, per 1,000 women was calculated on the basis of ethnic origin, 
mother tongue and religious affiliation of the woman, by five-year age 
groups and by residence. Only women living with their husbands were 
taken into consideration and this eliminates the possibilities of error 
arising from placing some children outside their family of origin. 


VARIATIONS BY ETHNIC ORIGIN 


We shall only make a few observations on legitimate fertility rates 
for the years 1931, 1941 and 1951 (Table 6.25). In regard to these three 
years, the French and Chinese are remarkable by reason of their high 
fertility. This was probably not true of the Japanese, whose fertility rates, 
in 1951, were rather poor, except in the 15-19 age group. The Dutch equally 
registered a high fertility in 1951. The Jewish women stand out, as usual, 
by reason of their low fertility. In 1931, the Russians under 25 years had 
an even lower fertility rate than the Jewesses who, customarily, have lower 
fertility rates than those of the Canadian population as a whole. This is 
pretty well true of women under 25 years of age for most populations of 
European origin. Generally speaking, the differences in absolute fertility 
rates between ethnic groups tend to decrease with advancing age, while 
relative differences tend to increase. 


Before examining the ratios of children under five years of age to 
married women, it is important to examine one problem which affects the 
interpretation of this type of rate. Women married at the time the census is 
taken were not all married during the five years preceding the census, so 
that the number of their children under five years of age is affected not only 
by the intensity of their fertility, but also by the number of years they 
have lived in the married state. This latter factor plays a particularly 
important part in so far as the first two age groups are concerned. 


The different ethnic groups which appear in Table 6.26 and Graph 
6.17 present the following order (from the highest to the lowest fertility): 
Indian, Eskimo, French, Irish, Asiatic, British, other north-western 
European origin, Jewish. In the metropolitan areas, only the Indians and 
Jews behave somewhat differently than other groups. However, in both 
rural areas (farm and non-farm) the French are marked by a quite appreciable 
excess fertility. Attention should also be drawn to the very particular 
shape of the Eskimo fertility curve. According to the index used, the 
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women in this group, who live more particularly in the rural non-farm envi- 
ronment, would have the lowest fertility up to the age of thirty, but as this 
fertility declines very gradually with age, they shift into a position more 
closely approximating that of the Indian women, whose fertility they exceed 
once they reach the 45-49 years level. What is particularly striking is the 
fertility gap between the Eskimo and the Indians. It is possible that, as 
other authors have pointed out, the prolonged lactation period for children 
is a factor markedly reducing the fertility of Eskimo women. 


Table 6.26 — Number of children under five years per 1,000 women 
living with their husband, by age and ethnic origin of wife, 
Canada, for various types of residence, 1961 


Age of woman (in years) 


Residence and 


: a { al 
ebapis (ora 15-19 | 20-24 | 25-29 30-34] 35-39 40-44 | 45-49 
= 


All types of residence | 
SALISH iy ioaletialti ess hice sesaecia 69S | 1,146 4.278 932| 548 266 66 
BEEOCO Ns seit pt ciccaves sss sesei O59 11,188) 1-465) 1,186) °854')" “408 | 143 
ASU aa sa c'akhe cede s ov ocacuise 1 +l WES 15239 ft, 3591/ 1,042) °646 320 76 
BEEN Ga Olle fated e visa ps wh'se-o0.01) 156 760 /1,256|) 800) 363 141 PAGE 
Other north-western European ...| 587 | 1,087 | 1,222 SOIT Sie 283 66 
DeIOMC LEDs fatew ss daddes el G61: {1,190.1 1,333 1,030. 573 | 270 92 
BEBRUOON 6 oesel tate ete at sc oes S29. 11,243 01418 | 154121 1,266).1j;012 | 658 
BETEGIA' 15%, vin sle'olblaetete sts te si e'e's's'« 6) O80 11,817 111,817 | 1)63271,405 11,066 | 465 

Metropolitan areas 
EACIS IM aves eerste tere. 6. sia, lesielens oo aye? O05 COSTE AOO) Otis S09) 5 232 50 
BTEC To's io'n's o's p's nip alse oete's'e se) O47 | 1,062 11,308 | 1,035] 696 367 87 
REA ot telareeraataty wyhs'sias see) 630) 11,090 11,281 | 1,022) 621 300 62 
BE WAS HU te r6.% 4." i'eire, 6's 50 Got OOD OGOS C71 747 | 1,252 786| 357 140 28 
Other north-western European ...| 503 942 | 1,082 809} 492 232 41 
MCR es cies of leas od ne Matin th, DLO > 1,092 249) 1,039 hy S704 ° 215 96 
BENALLA Na lecleisie-is, + onthole’ a '0i «teks chores aE SSOt We oOZeLL. S78) t, S40 e778 788 | 360 


Rural non-farm 
SUMMING, os < snk a pitas tees sete B25 115306 | 1,419 992; 629 345 92 
PPO RERM Dist. Gistissteehit «00 cionss th OTe | 1,438 | 1,692) 1,3791.1,021 639 | 200 
eR inis caches ehh cass smemstaeos 1,486 )1,457 | 1073) 731 360 | 109 
Other north-western European ...| 744 ISO2RMIESO2 960; 612 308 81 
EEC ns « Jt om chet Mes visuhassc see tT L 1,398 | 1,408| 1,048] 588 262 88 
BEEMLININ« 56 fd 5.9 eaked os 90% 0c 0 00% | SRO 1,194 | 1,412 | 1,395/1,218 |1,007 | 620 
MICO Fe scta sete e af eteises 6,5 selec eee-| 970 |1,833 | 1,850] 1,639])1,445 | 1,127 | 497 


Rural farm 
ESALESINL, cle ttetemeblas cesses secs | O52 "| 1,350.1.1,415 980| 604 306 | 101 
PECUCHS, Mie acs saa cssoassccess} 569 | 1,343:1-1,882 | 1,614) 1,239 805 | 264 
ETS Nett elatete ere eisvew elec oe ween IT SS 1,404 | 1,565) 1,139 688 360 94 
Other north-western European .../| 520 1,259 | 1,435|1,100} 734 379 97 
Pe SEMLICIA GG vss Miieae + v0 visitas + | 1846. | 15438] 1,693 913) 601 297 81 

ISSO ye MORAL tein. cr Oar Osc CLO aD 833 | 1,925 11,900,| 15855) 1,333 900 | 333 


SOURCE: DBS, Census of Canada, 1961, unpublished table. 
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NUMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER FIVE YEARS PER 1,000 WOMEN 
LIVING WITH THEIR HUSBAND, BY AGE AND ETHNIC ORIGIN OF WIFE, 
CANADA, FOR VARIOUS TYPES OF RESIDENCE, I96I 
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VARIATIONS BY MOTHER TONGUE 


Table 6.27 and Graph 6.18 provide the same type of data for the three 
linguistic groups: English, French and others. The ranking of these three 
groups is not the same for all types of residence. In the urban areas, the 
order is French, English and others. In rural areas, the fertility of the 
other language groups exceeds that of the English beyond the ages of 25 or 
30. The excess fertility of the French should also be noted as being higher 
in the rural environment (on farms, particularly) than in metropolitan areas, 
as we have already noted in other fertility measures. 


Table 6.27 — Number of children under five years per 1,000 women 
living with their husband, by age and mother tongue of wife, 
Canada, for various types of residence, 1961 


Rectidrce and Age of woman (in years) 


T 
mother tongue [15-19] 20-24 25-29! 30-34] 35-39 | 40-44 | 45-49 

All types of residence 

Bin his hee srteretrevoteciters av aves «ores! los 690 | 1,170 |1,302 954 570 | 275 69 

EIR EITCIN eieue: tot ard ofetateis eters Ewer aes sie 620 | 1,168 |1,465 | 1,195 865 | 508 144 

OER ET cae ere nse nici ehenarpbctets ieiehe tel (e''s\,0. « 549 | 1,016 |1,178 912 578 | 318 86 

All mother tongues...-+-+--e0- GSoOn lela Suite sZon le Otls 646 | 341 91 
Metropolitan areas 

EMO UMS Il sopelie & le lds se ate tel agate ies s/s fs Gel Seb Ores Zale 932 yess. |) alo) DZ 

Ramer alhirs eairevene che iellerei's o lageleveko' 66° O27. We 04 OMe 3 037) L036 699 | 372 88 

OPM! 5's. arg’ ebapste sione enetel ere Ret Sissel “AH, S51 40,089 798 482 | 219 Syl 


Aidemother TONGUES se ele oct sieia| DOO 989 |1,198 930 Sy bh AOS, 60 


Rural non-farm 


BDV ANSI ee 5 fo aie)« saetey sees ale ovece | 821 11,419 |1,429/1,006), 651 | 345 ee) 
HTOMCh tres «ce. aie sole sls deans te| O09 | LAI tl, 720) 1,414 1,042 | 655 200 
Other... A PROVO As CORO 728 | 1,361 |1,504 | 1,203 833 | 558 196 
Mitsmother CONGUESH. a. css + oo an 775 | 1,409 |1,518 |1,145 778 | 454 137 
Rural farm 
SO LUSIy sis ateneteletete ts ce lois ouelal ovale 664 | 1,372 |1,467 | 1,023 642) || 323 97 
URGING his aa be allot ahievs «she tar edna ausliol’ = 538 | 1,325 |1,903 |1,637 | 1,263 | 824 269 
QEHeTE sce. o sate eter enepa. ei SAO M272 WM Als is 121. 734 | 408 110 
Allumother tongues: ....¢s een «> 620m ie st 0p dear2 20s | 821 | 468 144 


SOURCE: DBS, Census of Canada, 1961, unpublished table. 


VARIATIONS BY RELIGIOUS AFFILIATION 


Generally speaking, it is among the Catholics that we find the highest 
number of children under five years of age per 1,000 women (Table 6.28 and 
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NUMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER FIVE YEARS PER 1,000 WOMEN 
LIVING WITH THEIR HUSBAND, BY AGE AND MOTHER TONGUE OF WIFE, 
CANADA, FOR VARIOUS TYPES OF RESIDENCE, I96I 
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GRAPH 6.19 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER FIVE YEARS PER 1,000 WOMEN 
LIVING WITH THEIR HUSBAND, BY AGE AND RELIGION OF WIFE, 
CANADA, FOR VARIOUS TYPES OF RESIDENCE, 196! 
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Source: Table 6.28 
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Graph 6.19). This religious group is surpassed, however, in metropolitan 
areas by the Mormons, Hutterites and Mennonites aged between 25 and 45. 
The following is the general order: Catholics, Hutterites and Mennonites, 
Mormons, Protestants, Greek Orthodox and Jews. It should be pointed out, 
however, that in metropolitan areas, Greek Orthodox women have fewer 
children in the 0-4 age group than do Judaic women between 20 and 35 


years of age. 


Table 6.28 — Number of children under five years per 1,000 women 
living with their husband, by age and religion of wife, 


Canada, for various types of residence, 1961 


Residence and 


Age of woman (in years) 


ea 15-19 | 20-24 {25-29 ]30-34 | 35-39 | 40-44 45-49 
All types of residence 
Catholic. Wiceaete siete the @rsvs.s sre ett ate 648 | 1,167 |1,415 | 1,141 800 | 471 132 
GreektOrthod oxigen eis cleisic ane 530 810 989 793 457 | 203 45 
Protestante a6 ect on sates sls hare en OuG 1,144 |1,240 893 521] 246 62 
Hutterite and Mennonite ,........| 431 | 1,089 1,494 | 1,233 967 | 619 169 
Mormon ipeeieice eee tele cisleleiereee | ODS! |b, ZOOL AES Oun ple tOO | meSivane Ss 14: 56 
JUdaIC).. 25 else Me ema se 148 7438 \ 1, 2070 S02 "37 0n 2137 26 
Metropolitan areas 
Catholichrecn cNsloltatehelsietareieLenoisie leis 602 | 1,024 /1,258 | 1,000 656 |) 358 83 
Greele Orthodox smerny ae ote ee ec Si 681 903 766 441 | 188 Sih 
Protestant. .:,..aptecvre scree s «ee 596 976 |1,142 867 484 | 216 46 
Hutterite and Mennonite ..... SH) 2koH! 910 |1,285 | 1,005 974 | 392 46 
Mormons sorte ex. AO. an ons bus od 556 988 1,593) 1,011 729 | 263 28 
udarews ava see. Ap ab cddcdoou 4 17 749 |1,197 794 363 | 138 26 
Rural non-farm 
Catholic al... cece eee ccceeeeee| 790 | 1,453 |1,689 | 1,374] 1,018 | 639 204 
Greeks Orthodox).4 fae eee S SOOT TT, 056) 1,185 867 See) | KS 35 
Protestant. aac erste ers oie 795) 397 it, 3 957 605 | 325 96 
Hutterite and Mennonite ,....... 520) | 140871552) 46407 914 | 558 114 
Mormon. ....<s1. « ob od pS eotetal(custel elle 375 | 1,400 |1,564 | 1,357 951 | 206 65 
Rural farm 
Catholic trea cPiieecre ogo dos 601 (it S7 30772 495 AS 75 222 
Greeks Orthodoxtn scar euciesstere ee S43) 1,71 eS S3: 915 474 | 242 Tes 
PrOvestant yh ard 26's 0 saves. 's, «0 - 642 | 1,339 |1,392| 962] 575]| 288 85 
Hutterite and Mennonite . 364 | 1,235 |1,622 | 1,377| 1,003 | 707 | 2am 
Mormon iv. -i2145 : se teees . 600 | 1,071 |1,531|1,116| 873] 462 | 76 


SOURCE: DBS, Census of Canada, 1961, unpublished table. 
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Chapter 7 


VARIATIONS IN FERTILITY 
BY HUSBAND’S OCCUPATION 


It has long been noted that the social status of couples has a bearing 
on their fertility. Generally speaking, the higher their standing, the lower 
their fertility. But this relation is much more complex than would appear 
at first glance due to the fact that social status is in itself a conglomerate 
of elements, each of which may have very different effects on fertility. 
Some such elements are income, education, occupation, all of which are 
related to an outlook, goals and stresses that differ greatly from case to 
case — and this by no means exhausts the list of constitutive elements of 
social status. On the other hand, examining each constitutive element on 
its own does not necessarily mean that it is possible to establish a simple 
relation between fertility and the variations in this one constitutive element. 
An increase in income, for instance, brings on an increase in the consump- 
tion of most goods and services — generally speaking. The logical conclusion 
might therefore be that the ‘‘consumption of children’’ increases with in- 
come, at least when the other factors remain constant. However, the situa- 
tion is more complex than this, for an increase in income opens the way to 
new consumption patterns that may compete with the consumption of chil- 
dren. So the question is not a simple one to answer. 


How does fertility vary in relation to the main constitutive elements 
of social status? Amongst the observable characteristics, the husband’s 
occupation is one of the most important: it is closely related to education 
and income, but in our analysis, we shall attempt to assess the more parti- 
cular influence exercised by the husband’s occupation while keeping as 
constants his income on the one hand, and the wife’s education on the other. 
Residence is also related to the husband’s occupation and we shall attempt 
to take this factor into account as well. Finally, we shall examine whether 
changes in fertility by husband’s occupation are similar for specific seg- 
ments of the Canadian population, segments defined by certain characteris- 
tics of married women, namely whether the women are immigrants, or Cana- 
dian-born of Anglo-Protestant, Anglo-Catholic or French-Catholic origin. 
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Using the husband’s occupation as listed by the census confronts the 
researcher with two major difficulties. First of all, certain occupational 
groups are extremely heterogeneous and mean little from the point of view 
with which we are here concerned. This is the case for a number of major 
occupational categories: managerial, professional and technical, transport 
and communication are cases in point. For example, this latter category 


Table 7.1 — List of occupational groups used 


Main categories 


Used (U) Sub-categories 
Name or not used 
used (NU) 
1. Managerial occupations...... U None 
2. Professional and technical 
OCCUPALIONS s ate eleven! steel oie ees U 2.1 Engineers 


2.2 Physical scientists@ 


2.3 Professors> and college 
principals 

2.4 Physicians and surgeons 

2.5 Lawyers and notaries 

2.6 Authors, editors and 
journalists 


30 Glerical oceupations 2. <i... «6 U None 


4S Sales OCCUPALLONS wore ichale sicherens NU 4.1 Commercial travellers 

4.2 Salesclerks 

4.3 Insurance salesmen and 
agents 


5. Service and recreation 
OCCUPALLONS lp upereeretule ra ls tele 6 NU 5.1 Protective services© 
5.2 Stewards, barmen, waiters 


6. Farmers and farm workers.... NU 6.1 Farmers and stockraisers 


6.2 Farm labourers 
6.3 Gardeners 


7, Loggers and related workers U None 


8. Fishermen, trappers and 


hunterSea secs Fade om NU 8.1 Fishermen 
9. Miners, quarrymen and 
related workers). ......000. U None 
1102 Craftsmen“, ioe cles cele a U 10.1 Textile workers® 
Pi eabourersi cess «ose seers “ute U None 
Se = SS = = a = - = 
4 Physicists, chemists, geologists. b Except teachers. C Firemen, poli- 
cemen, detectives, guards, Armed Forces. d Craftsmen, production process and related 
workers. “Spinners, weavers, knitters and related workers. 
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includes truck drivers, postmen, merchant marine officers and radio announ- 
cers. Sub-categories can be used, of course, but then, the sub-categories 
must be sufficiently broad to include a number of cases which will make 
a valid analysis possible. These difficulties led us to choose only certain 
categories of occupations; in some instances, these were the broad and 
general groups of sufficient homogeneity to permit valid examination. How- 
ever, in most instances, we also used a certain number of sub-categories. 
The list of occupations we made use of are given in Table 7.1. Seven of 
the twelve census categories are retained and for two of them, one or several 
sub-categories have also been used. On the other hand, some sub-categories 
have been used, but not the main category from which they were originally 
drawn. In all, we have 23 occupational groups, including 16 sub-catego- 
ries. All are not of equal interest and they will not all be used in the 
different stages of our analysis. 


The second major difficulty arising from the use of the husband’s 
occupation lies in the fact that a person does not always remain in the same 
occupation: some people change occupations during their lifetime, so that 
the husband’s occupation, as stated to the census-taker, is not always the 
same as the occupation exercised by the husband at the time of his chil- 
dren’s birth. It is quite impossible to make the required corrections and to 
know the extent of these changes in occupation. It is true, of course, that 
in certain lines, there is a high degree of stability. 


FERTILITY BY HUSBAND’S OCCUPATION 


Amongst the 23 occupational groups we have retained, fertility va- 
ries more than from one to two, in the three age groups for which we have 
calculated the number of live-born children per 1,000 women living with 
their husband at the time of the census. These data are given in Table 7.2 
where will first be found the number of live-born children,as wellas an index 
which enables the reader to measure the relative difference of one occupa- 
tion in relation to all occupations. For women aged 25-30, the extremes 
are 1,433 children (professors and college principals) and 3,305 children 
(fishermen); the lowest fertility rate deviates less from the average (-21.7%) 
than the highest (+80.6%). The same phenomenon is found in the other two 
age groups, but the same occupations are not found in the extreme positions. 
Amongst women aged 35-40 and those aged 45-50, those whose husband is 
either author, editor or journalist have the lowest fertility, namely 2,383 
and 1,985 children per 1,000 women, respectively. In the latter instance, 
the number of children is insufficient to ensure the renewal of generations. 
At the other extreme are the loggers’ wives: those aged from 35-40 each 
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had 5.0 children, on the average, and those between 45-50 had 5.8. The 
wives of fishermen rank second with 4.5 and 4.8 children, respectively. For 
the three age groups, the wives of farmers and stockraisers rank third. It 
should be noted that, in all cases, it is one or the other of the two occupa- 
tional groups most closely related to the so-called intellectual classes that 
provide the lowest contribution to the renewal of the population. This is 
more particularly true of authors, editors and journalists since, after the 
age of 35, the fertility of wives of professors and college principals runs 
pretty close to the average. 


In order to better understand the over-all picture of these variations, 
it is useful to regroup the occupations into three classes, depending on 
the differences in fertility in relation to all occupations. This is exactly 
what has been done in Table 7.3. A fertility lower than 90% of that for all 
occupations is more particularly found amongst the younger women (25-29 
years); in all cases, the occupation involved demands long years of prepa- 
ratory studies. It seems obvious enough that the low fertility found in these 
occupations, when the women are young, is due to delayed marriages, as 
was found in Chapter 5. Only authors, editors and journalists remain in this 
class throughout the three age groups. In the intermediate class (the class 
corresponding to a fertility rate that does not differ by more than 10% from 
the fertility of all occupations) just about all the non-manual occupations 
are to be found, with the exception of the cases already mentioned and a 
few others, notably the wives of doctors who are in the 35-39 age group and 
the wives of lawyers and notaries who are in the 45-49 age group, whose 
fertility exceeds by more than 10% the fertility for all occupations. As far 
as the manual occupations are concerned, all of them, with one exception, 
fall into the higher category. In general, their fertility is quite a bit higher 
than average. The most striking feature of this occupational distribution is 
that differences above the average are much higher than those below the 
average; in other words, few occupations are characterized by a fertility 
much lower than average while several manual occupations exceed the 
average by more than 30%. 


These differences in fertility are far from negligible: wives of loggers 
in the 35-39 age group, have borne twice as many children as have the 
wives of authors, editors and journalists; the difference is even more pro- 
nounced when we consider women aged 45-49; the ratio between these two 
extreme occupations is 1 to 2.9. However, these differences cannot be 
attributed solely to occupation itself, for quite a number of characteristics 
are associated with the husband’s occupation, characteristics whose effect 
on fertility is far from slight—residence, income and schooling of wife, for 
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instance. We shall attempt to establish, in successive stages, what remains 
of the variations in fertility by occupation, once the influence of these 
associated factors is set aside. 


INTEROCCUPATIONAL VARIATIONS BY TYPE OF RESIDENCE 


In Graph 7.1 we have shown the percentage difference between the 
fertility of each occupational group and the fertility of all occupations, in 
the case of women whose ages are between 35-40.! The upper left-hand 
panel refers to all types of residence as a whole and the occupations have 
been listed in increasing order of fertility (from top to bottom). It is interest- 
ing to note that although the major groups (manual and non-manual) are 
classified as might be expected, there are nevertheless some surprising 
details: professors and college principals rank close to waiters—both these 
occupations running very close to the average; physicians and surgeons 
come between gardeners and workers and finally, clerical occupations run 
between engineers and the professional and technical occupations. 


However, what is to be primarily emphasized, in this graph, is that 
first of all, the differences in fertility are generally reduced when examined 
from within one type of residence; secondly, the order of occupations is not 
the same as we pass from one type of residence to another. In all the parts 
of Graph 7.1, the order of occupations for all types of residence has been 
maintained and it may be seen, thanks to the irregular pattern of the 
forms of each graph, that the occupational rank is no longer the same as 
for all types of residence as a whole. As might have been expected, in the 
rural type of residence, the excess fertility of the occupations in the primary 
sector (loggers, fishermen, farmers and farm workers) is reduced. However, 
it is in the rural non-farm type of residence that the excess fertility of 
workers and labourers is most apparent, exceeding even that of the agricul- 
tural occupations, in the case of textile workers and labourers. In the urban 
centres, the relative differences in relation to all occupations are relatively 
low, more particularly in urban centres of 30,000 to 100,000 inhabitants and 
in metropolitan areas. The latter type of residence deserves further consi- 
deration. Amongst the reported occupations, no fertility excess goes beyond 
20%. The occupation that, following after miners, is marked by the high- 
est fertility, is that of physicians and surgeons. The lawyers and notaries 
follow and only after this group do we find the labourers. The relatively 
high fertility of certain professional occupations is perhaps a new phenome- 
non, since amongst women in the 45-49 age group, for whom no data are 


? In Appendix(Table J-3), will be found the information used in setting up this 
graph and similar information for the 45-49 age group. 


Zoe 


GRAPH 7.1 


PERCENTAGE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN FERTILITY * FOR EACH OCCUPATION 
(OF HUSBAND) AND FERTILITY FOR ALL OCCUPATIONS, WOMEN LIVING WITH 
THEIR HUSBAND AND AGED 35 TO 40,CANADA, 

FOR VARIOUS TYPES OF RESIDENCE, 1961 
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given here,? there is rather different order. Below is a listing, for this 
latter age group, of excess fertility in occupations where fertility is 
highest (metropolitan areas): 


Gardenersig, Meias stots ot eee « keeles S8Vomp Protective Servicess.. seis eects « 14% 
MAN Ons Game cries crete: sshenmicdersiuey Gee OS /omelnSUrAanceLage nts.) .ycuchele eusyeis erate 14% 
NAD OULCE Se Aadays aie nicsahersManustite. ors vera b.e OA ome OLA LCS INCI sas she. oon). spfussoe vous taiereck Save 12% 
Lawyers and notaries ,....e.e0e00 26% Professors and college principals 12% 


Amongst women in this age group, those whose husband is either barrister 
or notary have a relatively high fertility in the professional occupations. The 
wives of doctors and surgeons had fewer children than the average for all 
occupations as a whole. Furthermore, the wives of labourers, aged between 
45-50 had an extremely high fertility, which seems not to have been the 
case for women ten years younger. Obviously, it is extremely difficult to 
reach conclusions about the fertility of women whose fertility period is not 
yet completed. However, such changes as there are should be noted. 


INTEROCCUPATIONAL VARIATIONS WITH CONSTANT INCOME 


It goes without saying that the differences in fertility between occupa- 
tions are linked with differences in income. The question may be put as to 
whether, by erasing the influence exercised by income, differences in ferti- 


lity between occupations would remain unchanged. The problem will be 
examined by studying the occupations by groups and choosing, for each 
group, specific income levels and types of residence. These types of resi- 
dence and income cannot be the same for all occupations, due to the small 
number of cases to be found in certain categories. Here is how we shall 


proceed: 


(a) in regard to the best remunerated occupations, we shall limit 
ourselves to the metropolitan areas and to two income levels: 


$10,000 and over and $7,000 to $10,000; 


(b) in regard to other occupations of urban character, we shall like- 
wise limit the scope of our study to the metropolitan areas, but 
shall use lower income levels: $5,000 to $7,000 and $3,000 to 
$5,000; 


(c) finally, in regard to occupations of rural character, comparisons 
will be drawn within the rural non-farm type of residence and in 
respect of the following two income levels: $3,000 to $5,000 and 
$1,000 to $3,000. 


In all these cases, the women of two age groups will be examined: 35-39 
years and 45-49 years. 


? See in Appendix, Table J.3. 
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Table 7.4 refers to occupations in the first group. An index will be 
found there, representing the fertility for each occupation in relation to 
fertility for all occupations. In the case of both age groups, the index is 
given in regard to two particular income groups and also for all incomes 
and this permits us to easily discover the difference in results obtained 
when income is taken into account. Fertility is relatively high in the case 
of physicians, surgeons, lawyers and notaries when their income is over 
$10,000, but this excess fertility disappears or decreases in the case 
of those who earn between $7,000 and $10,000. Generally speaking, more- 
over, the occupations listed in Table 7.4 have a lower index when the in- 
come is low even though, in each case, the index is calculated in relation 
to all occupations within the same income group. The same phenomenon 
can be observed for the second group of occupations (Table 7.5), where the 
woman is between 35-40. In the case of women between 45-50, this phenom- 
enon is only observed among miners and labourers, where the fertility re- 
mains relatively high in both income groups. The phenomenon in the third 
group of occupations (farmers, loggers, and fishermen) is exactly the oppo- 
site. In all cases, there is an excess fertility in these occupations, very 


Table 7.4 — Number of live-born children per woman, for selected occupations 
of husband: index based on the fertility of total occupations, 
for selected income groups®, for women aged 35-39 and 45-49, 
Canada, metropolitan areas, 1961 


35-39 years 45-49 years 


Occupation of husband $10,000 | $7,000 to All $10,000 


and over| $10,000 Bo and over|$10,000 


EMgimeeTSi rc.) « « clele)a)c\cielle 
Physical scientists...... 
Professors and college 

DEINCI PALS. releis censor. 
Physicians and surgeons 
Lawyers and notaries.... 
Authors, editors and 

FOUTNATISTS 25. sc1e1 ste alors 
Insurance agentS...... 


All occupations» 6h cdo moc 

Number of live-born 
children per 
1,000 women, all 


OCCUPALLON Suis aterol renee 2525 2,326 2,550 


a ‘ 
Income of husband. bThis represents all occupations enumerated in Table 7.1, andn 
just those listed here. 


SOURCE: Special table. 
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high in some instances in relation to the whole; but, this excess is rela- 
tively higher as income is lower, with the exception of fishermen whose 
wives are in the 35-40 age group. 


Regardless of the variation in the fertility indices for various occupa- 
tions, by income levels, the relative standing of occupations, in regard to 
the number of children ever born, does not greatly change. It seems obvious 
that if there is an interoccupational difference, it is not primarily due to 
variations in the income levels related to occupations. Once the effect of 
income and type of residence is erased, loggers and fishermen remain at 
the head of the list, followed by farm labourers, labourers and miners; next 
in line are protective services, craftsmen, and physicians and surgeons. 
The other occupations, including farmers and stockraisers, do not differ 
markedly from the average; engineers and physical scientists (physicists, 
chemists, geologists), authors and journalists are the occupations for which 
fertility is lowest, whether income is considered or not. 


Table 7.5 — Number of live-born children per woman, for selected occupations 
of husband: index based on the fertility of total occupations, 
for selected income groups, for women aged 35-39 and 45-49, 
Canada, metropolitan areas, 1961 


35-39 years 45-49 years 


All All 


Occupation of husband $5,000to| $3,000 to 


$5,000 to] $3,000 to 


$7,000 |$5,000 ec $7,000 | $5,000 messsiaae 
Clerical occupations,.. 96 94 103 95 97 
Commercial travellers, 98 97 93 94 94 
DALES Me Ieee cs co. tis dale 102 96 93 99 98 
Protective services,... 118 110 118 120 117 
DANCE Sn ate are ish-o touche sashes = 119 158 125 147 
ISaADOUrETS*s aco cies «.c/cvs. 1D 105 116 116 167 
hextule workers. 2.0. « 108 105 = 124 126 
SrahtsSimen's bape anavete ats 124 13 142 Ui) 138 
All occupations>.,,... 100 100 100 100 100 
Number of live-born 
children per 1,000 
women, all 
occupations ,... 2350 Depo rs 2,200 226% 2,240 
4 Income of husband. b This represents all occupations listed in Table 7.1, and not 


just those listed here. 


SOURCE: Special table. 
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Table 7.6 — Number of live-born children per woman, for selected occupations 
of husband: index based on the fertility of total occupations, 
for selected income groups#, for women aged 35-39 and 45-49, 
Canada, rural non-farm, 1961 


35-39 years 45-49 years 


All 
income 
groups 


All 
$3,000 to |$1,000 to} 5 ome 


Occupation of husband $3,000 to| $1,000 to 
$5,000 |$3,000 groups 


$5,000 |$3,000 


Farmers and stockraisers 104 120 105 109 109 
Farm labourersics ce ce ee 122 134 126 150 151 
WOPLENSHiere neta otcteleis ciel sto 5s 169 140 Mei 195 
Fishermens j. 0) « 6 << «1016 e106 itypy 147 166 173 163 


All occupations» ....... 100 100 100 100 100 


Number of live-born 
children per 1,000 
women, all 
OGCUPAtLONS Ts cele slenciels 3,391 SPARKS) 3,224 2,915 3,015 


4 Income of husband. > This represents all occupations listed in Table 7.1, and not 
just those listed here. 


SOURCE: Special table. 


POSSIBLE INFLUENCE OF WOMAN’S SCHOOLING 


We attempted to establish whether or not the wife’s schooling could 
explain an appreciable fraction in the interoccupational variations of ferti- 
lity. By maintaining constant the husband’s income and type of residence, 
and by retaining only couples where the wife has had secondary schooling, 
we get the following results: in the occupational groups where, generally 
speaking, the wife is a well-educated woman, the fact of limiting the selec- 
tion to couples where the wife has had secondary schooling increases 
fertility: this tends to raise the relative position of these occupations 
in the classification. This is particularly so in the case of physicians and 
Surgeons, and professors and college principals. On the other hand, 
the fact of taking only those couples where the wife has had high school 
training does somewhat reduce the fertility of occupations that, generally 
speaking, are associated with low educational standing (salesclerks, 
craftsmen). This is the result of a familiar phenomenon which is to be 
studied in a later chapter. The fertility rate varies inversely to school- 
ing. It is difficult to define exactly to what extent the consideration of 
the wife’s schooling changes the relative position of the occupational 
groups, in regard to fertility. Any systematic study of the subject becomes 
extremely difficult because a classification of the couples by occupation, 
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type of residence, age and schooling of wife, and husband’s income, con- 
tains a great many categories which are insufficiently represented for the 
fertility rate to have any significant value. The only conclusion to be drawn 
from this analysis is that, apparently, physicians and surgeons, professors 
and college principals are characterized by relatively high fertility in rela- 
tion to all occupations as a whole whereas the fertility of salesclerks is 
relatively low. 


PARTICULAR CULTURAL GROUPS 


Fertility variations by husband’s occupation as just shown, prevail 
equally in regard to each of the major cultural groups comprising the Cana- 
dian population: immigrants, Anglo-Protestants, Anglo-Catholics and French- 
Catholics.? In Table 7.7 will be found the number of live-born children per 
1,000 women living with their husband for some of the more important pro- 
fessional groups. This information is provided for women in two age groups 
(35-39 and 45-49), for all types of residence as a whole and for metropolitan 
areas (except in the case of farmers and stockraisers whose particular type 
of residence is the rural farm environment). Table 7.8 translates the same 
information into an index (all occupations = 100). 


As a whole, the variations in the index are about the same for all 
groups. Among the six occupational groups studied here, the lowest index 
corresponds to clerical occupations, except in the case of French-Catholics 
aged 35-39 living in metropolitan areas. Next in rank come the professional 
and technical occupations, then either craftsmen or occupations related to 
protective services. The labourers clearly surpass the two latter groups, 
but are in turn surpassed by farmers and stockraisers. 


Let us now compare the four groups with one another. For all types of 
residence as a whole, the two English-speaking groups, whether Protestant 
or Catholic, are characterized by the lowest amplitude in variations; the 
French-speaking Catholics, on the other hand, are the group for which the 
relative differences are highest, due more particularly to the high fertility 
of farmers and stockraisers, for whom the index reaches 168 for women in 
the 35-39 age group and 186 for women in the 45-49 age group. The Anglo- 
Protestants are distinguished from the other groups by a much higher 
fertility amongst the labourers than amongst farmers and stockraisers, 
for women in both age groups. Immigrants usually occupy an interme- 
diate position between English- and French-speaking women. In metropo- 
litan areas, the interoccupational differences are lower and the various 


3 These groups are defined solely by the woman’s characteristics. The three 
latter groups include only women born in Canada. 
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cultural groups manifest rather similar series of indices. The same holds 
true of the index for farmers and stockraisers, in relation to the general 
fertility level in the rural farm environment. 


The different stages in this analysis indicate clearly that the hus- 
band’s occupation is linked with major variations in fertility even when we 
suppress the possible influence of certain other factors associated with 
occupation such as type of residence, income, or the wife’s schooling. We 
have not sought to erase the influence of the husband’s schooling and it 
would have been difficult to do so systematically, due to the close tie 
between occupation and schooling. However, some occupations that we 
have studied do correspond to similar levels of educational attainment, 
yet, noteworthy differences in fertility indices persist. Thus, regardless of 
income, type of residence and the husband’s or wife’s schooling, occupa- 
tion plays a role. But what is meant by occupation? What are the basic 
elements corresponding to a certain occupation that go towards creating a 
framework that is favourable or unfavourable to fertility? The scope of our 
study does not permit us to formulate an answer to this question. But, even 
though we may not be able to identify the elements implied by the term 
‘Soccupation®’, the fact remains that such elements do exist. 
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Chapter 8 


FERTILITY VARIATIONS 
BY LEVEL OF SCHOOLING 


In most, if not all, modern societies whose fertility has been studied, 
an inverse ratio has been found between schooling and fertility. Canada is 
no exception to this rule, and later in the course of this study it will be 
shown that fertility variations in relation to schooling are quite marked, 
even when the influence of other associated characteristics such as income 
or occupation are erased from the picture. One may think that the effect of 
schooling level on the behaviour of couples in regard to the number of 
their children is quite indirect, and the amount of education an individual 
has had is probably an index of a certain number of psycho-sociological 
factors which bear directly on fertility. In other words, only in rare instan- 
ces will the school be the centre where a person hears explicit counsel or 
information concerning the number of children he should have. Even if, on 
occasion, the problem is discussed, it is more likely that the effect of 
schooling bears much less directly and more diffusely on the fertility. By 
what circuitous paths then, does scholastic attainment reduce, on average, 
the fertility of couples? The following hypotheses may be formulated: 


1. Schooling probably develops a more rational outlook, an outlook of 
planning the future in so far as determining the life of each indi- 
vidual. There cannot be any doubt but that the number and quality 
of children within a family do constitute a most important element 
in determining what these living conditions will be. 


2. Schooling also leads to a certain self-liberation of the individual 
from nature, inherited traditions and religious values, at least 
inasmuch as the latter imply moral precepts which are likely to 
influence family size. 


The more direct influence of schooling seems to be the stimulation 
of needs that are more difficult to satisfy where there are a lot of 


Ww 
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children in the family. This conflict arises between the quantity 
and quality of the children, or, to be more exact, the number of 
children and the care to be given to each child. But there are fac- 
tors external to the marriage which influence family planning as 
well: schooling creates and encourages needs of all kinds which 
take time, energy and resources to meet — time, energy and resources 
that can no longer be devoted to educating children. Obviously, it 
is with the woman that this type of conflict weighs most. 


= 


Finally, access to knowledge about contraceptives is certain to be 
much easier for a person who has been educated over a longer 
period of time, and probably the better educated the person, the 
more effective the techniques that person uses. 


Before examining the fertility variations by level of schooling, we 
shall examine the distribution of women in this regard. Table 8.1 shows 
the percentage distribution of women ever married between 15-65, for each 
type of residence, by level of schooling. For all types of residence, a little 


Table 8.1 — Percentage distribution of women ever married, aged 
15-64, for every type of residence by schooling of 
woman, Canada, 1961 


Percentage distribution 
Absolute e 


figures 
(in ?000) 


Type of 
residence 


University 
degree 


Some 
university 


Secon- 
dary 


Total 


Alltypes of residence 3,796 


Urban......-.0-- DTD 
Rural non-farm ... 645 
381 


Rural farm's. sc. - 


SOURCE: DBS, Census of Canada, 1961, unpublished table. 


more than two fifths of the women have not gone beyond the elementary 
school level, a little more than half have had at least partial high schooling, 
and only 4.4% have been to university. Slightly more than a third of the 
4.4% are university graduates. As may be expected, there is a higher propor- 
tion of women who have had either high schooling or university training 
among the urban than among the rural women, and among rural women, those 
from a non-farm environment have had more high schooling and university 
training than have those on farms. The percentage of university graduates 
is five times higher (2.0%) among urban women than in the farm environment 
(0.4%). Table 8.2 provides the percentage distribution of these women for 
each schooling level by type of residence. The higher the schooling level, 
the more highly urbanized are the women. There is very little difference 
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Table 8.2 — Percentage distribution of women ever married, aged 
15-64, for each level of schooling, Canada, by type of 
residence, 1961 


Pe ; : : 
Absolute rcentage distribution 


Schooling figures All types 
Rural Rural 

level (in ?000) I of si faeet ieee 
UIE V.EIS ces cic ote aievatehe Bl. «0 3,796 17-0 100.0 
ESTEMEMCALY <o.c1cie sicieve ciel ale ere 1,603 20-5 100-0 
DECONGATY ctw cic cle ote oh efove< 2,026 14.7 100-0 
SOME UML CLSICY, caictovciae ershe.s 106 13.2 100-0 
University degree......... 61 | 704 100-0 


SOURCE: DBS, Census of Canada, 1961, unpublished table. 


between the secondary and ‘‘some university’’ levels. It should be noted 
that nine out of ten university graduates live in urban areas while only 3% 
live on a farm. 


In a first section of this chapter, we shall examine the differences in 
fertility by schooling level for each type of residence: number of live-born 
children, distribution of women ever married by number of children and 
parity-progression ratios. The second part will deal with a study of the 
specific role of schooling, that is to say with variations in fertility by 
schooling, when other important factors affecting fertility remain constant. 
Finally, in a third section, our results will be compared with those of Enid 
Charles and with the situation in the United States. 


1. FERTILITY OF WOMEN BY LEVEL OF SCHOOLING 


NUMBER OF LIVE-BORN CHILDREN 


For all types of residence, fertility is lower as schooling is 
higher (Table 8.3 and Graph 8.1). The following facts should be noted: 


1. It is between the elementary and secondary levels that the differ- 
ences are most pronounced. The differences are appreciable be- 
tween the secondary and university levels (except in the case of 
urban women under 30), but there is very little difference between 
women who have attended university, but not graduated and those 
who graduated, with the exception of rural women over 50. 


2. Differences in fertility between various levels of schooling de- 
crease as we go from the farm environment to the rural non-farm 
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GRAPH 8.1 
NUMBER OF LIVE-BORN CHILDREN PER 1,000 WOMEN EVER MARRIED, 
BY AGE AND BY SCHOOLING OF WOMAN, 
CANADA, BY TYPE OF RESIDENCE, 1961 
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and to the city. This is due to the following phenomenon: the 
fertility level is relatively stable from one type of residence to 
another, among women who have been to university; whereas the 
fertility of women who have not gone beyond the elementary school 
level responds a good deal more to the type of residence: their 
fertility is much higher in the country than it is in urban areas. 


3. Between women who, in 1961, were between 55-60, and those who 
were around 40, there was a progressive recovery in the fertility 
of women who had been to university. In the case of women uni- 
versity graduates, the number of live-born children per woman was 
40% higher amongst women in the 35-39 age group than amongst 
those in the 55-59 age group in so far as the rural farm environment 
was concerned; this increase was of the order of 68% in the rural 
non-farm environment, 37% for all urban areas and 35% in cities of 
more than 100,000 inhabitants. This recovery is less marked among 
women who had a secondary school education and even lower among 
women who did not progress beyond the elementary school level. 


4, Finally, as we have already noted in regard to several other fac- 
_ tors, the differences between the different levels of schooling are 
higher, generally speaking, amongst older than amongst younger 
women. This phenomenon will be systematically measured in our 
study. 


In Table 8.4 are reported the relative differences in fertility between 
women who are university graduates and those who have elementary school- 
ing, for each age group and type of residence. The relative difference in 
fertility decreases regularly as we pass from the 60-64 age group to the 
35-39 age group (from 56% to 32% for all types of residence) then increases 
for younger women. indeed the highest figure corresponds to the 20-24 age 
group (65%). This pattern is common to all types of residence. The differ- 
ences in fertility from one schooling level to another are lower in the larger 
cities than for urban areas as a whole, and again are lower in the latter 
than in the rural farm environment. There seems, therefore, to be a very 
generalized erosion of behaviour differences by schooling, in so far as 
fertility is concerned. Should we therefore conclude that schooling tends 
to lose its importance in determining fertility levels? This is not a conclu- 
sion to be too hastily reached; further examination of the problem will 
indicate that this is probably not the case at all. If the differences we have 
just examined tend to decrease as age decreases, this is because other 
factors that go hand in hand with variations in schooling, also tend to pro- 
duce the same effect. 
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Table 8.4 — Percentage*differences between the fertility°of women 
with a degree and that of women with elementary schooling, by 
age of woman, Canada, by type of residence, 1961 


Type of residence 


Cities of Rural Porat All pce 

100, 000+ non-farm farm eae 
Sa OUY CalSmorecw ce ees = = = 
PA ue Lieve lstetece ecareie e ctete ¢ 6263 65-9 48-5 64-9 
DS EAS ERG OOo Ca me 41.8 54-0 49.8 47-5 
SOAS Ae cil ois tere siepsisteicxsta sexs 24-2 4601 2207 32-7 
BS Sei ONC Lele aie we) ecefs, este lee 2320 38-5 32-0 3261 
AUC AMS CARS, CCS HIReCIee 273 39-0 3904 36-8 
Ape Oe ais valeie sisia wis. sities eta 34-8 47.7 4322 43-7 
OSA nc nevratoie cers wliei et oete 41.7 5502 55-0 49.7 
DOIOO EC, “siete elore eieteterens cove 48.2 6501 57-9 55-0 
OO se cteveieva e sthie, tere’ 5261 608 45-4 5567 
65 years and over ..... ; 46-8 | 53.9 | 21.4 | 48.6 

4 In relation to fertility of women with elementary schooling. b Number of live-born 

children per woman. © Includes cities of over 100,000 inhabitants. 


SOURCE: Table 8.3. 


DISTRIBUTION BY NUMBER OF CHILDREN AND PARITY- 
PROGRESSION RATIOS 


Percentage distribution of women ever married for some age groups, 
according to the number of children, is given in Table 8.5, for each type of 
residence and by level of schooling. The observations hereunder refer to all 
types of residence as a whole, but may apply equally, as a general rule, 
to each type of residence in particular. For all levels of schooling, we note 
a decrease in the percentage of infertile women, as we pass from women 
aged over 65 to those aged between 35 and 40. This reduction is particularly 
remarkable in the case of women who have attended university: amongst 
university graduates, for instance, the percentage of women who have re- 
mained infertile is 20% at 65 and over and 13% at 35-39. At all age levels, 
however, the percentage of infertile women increases in proportion to 
schooling, and differences are quite noticeable. Similar variations and 
differences are also to be noted in regard to that proportion of women who 
have borne only one child. 


Generally speaking, among the women aged 35 and over, the more 
educated the women, the more they are found concentrated in those catego- 
ties which correspond to two or three children. For example, among women 
in the 35-39 age group, we find in those categories 38% of the women with 
elementary schooling and 48.6% of university graduates. For women aged 
~ over 65, the corresponding percentages are 26.4 and 40.2, respectively. 
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The relative differences, between various levels of schooling, become 
more appreciable in the categories with a high number of children. For 
women in the 45-49 age group, who will probably not bear any or very few 


Table 8.5 — Percentage distribution of women ever married by number of 
live-born children, for selected age groups and for various 
levels of schooling of woman, Canada, by type 
of residence, 1961 


Number of children 


Type of residence, age, 
and schooling 


All types of residence 
20-24 years 
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Table 8.5 — Percentage distribution of women ever married by number of 
live-born children, for selected age groups and for various 
levels of schooling of woman, Canada, by type 
of residence, 1961 — Concluded 


Type of residence, age, Number of children 


and schooling 0 1 2 3 y 4 5 6 hes 
i | aa i 
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35-39 years 
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4 


SOURCE: DBS, Census of Canada, 1961, unpublished table. 


more children, 17% of the women with elementary schooling bore at least 
Seven children; this percentage drops to 5.3% for women of high school 
level and to 1.7% and 1.6% for the two categories of women having attended 
university. The difference between women with elementary schooling and 
those with secondary schooling is noteworthy. This difference can also be 
‘made with regard to several aspects of fertility. Therefore, it is access to 
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GRAPH 8.2a 


PARITY-PROGRESSION RATIOS BY SCHOOLING OF WOMAN, 
CANADA, BY TYPE OF RESIDENCE, 
WOMEN EVER MARRIED AGED 35-39, !96I 
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GRAPH 8.2b 
PARITY-PROGRESSION RATIOS BY SCHOOLING OF WOMAN, CANADA, 


BY TYPE OF RESIDENCE,WOMEN EVER MARRIED 
AGED 65 AND OVER,|I96I 
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secondary studies that more particularly brings about a reduction in fertility 
and more particularly leads to a decrease in large families.’ 


The parity-progression ratios to be derived from these distributions 
have been reproduced in Graph 8.2, for women aged between 35-39, and for 
those aged over 65. The ratios of low order (0 to 1, and 1 to 2 children in 
particular) are higher in the case of women aged between 35-39 than in the 
cases of women over 65, but the contrary occurs for ratios of higher order. 
One other result should be pointed out: among younger women, the curves 
corresponding to the secondary level tend to be further away from those 
corresponding to the elementary level than in the case of older women; on 
the other hand, they come closer to the curves corresponding to the univer- 
sity level among younger than among older women. An examination of the 
curves leaves us with the general impression that among women over 65, 
each stage in the schooling process induces an appreciable reduction in 
fertility; whereas among younger women, it is more particularly the transition 
from the elementary to the secondary which leads to a marked reduction in 
fertility, although the effects of attending university should not be over- 
looked. 


2. AN ATTEMPT TO MEASURE THE SPECIFIC INFLUENCE OF SCHOOL- 
ING 


Variations in level of schooling go hand in hand with variations in 
other characteristics whose influence is effected in concert with that exer- 
cised by schooling. To attempt to measure the influence specific to school- 
ing, we shall see how fertility (the number of live-born children) varies in 
relation to this specific factor, when other variables are held constant: 
schooling of spouse, occupation and income of husband, religion and mo- 
ther tongue. We shall study successively the role played by the wife’s and 
the husband’s schooling. 


WIFE’S SCHOOLING 


First of all, we shall maintain constant the husband’s schooling and 
income, that is to say, examine how fertility varies in relation to the wife’s 
schooling. This information is given in the form of indices, in Table 8.6, 
for all types of residence as a whole and metropolitan areas, and for two 
age groups of women: 35-39 and 45-49. Only three levels of schooling of 
husband were considered. We left aside those cases where the sample 


1 Refer to Table 8.3 (all types of residence): for women aged 45-49, for in- 
stance, fertility is reduced by 32.5% in the passage from elementary to secon- 
dary level; this reduction represents three quarters of the reduction noted be- 
tween the elementary school and the university graduate level (43.7%). 
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covered fewer than 50 couples; this minimum number is not very large and 
no doubt explains how some indices seem Slightly out of line. For each 
category of husband’s schooling, the arithmetic average of indices for 
different income groups has been calculated. The following findings result: 


1. Fertility decreases as the wife’s schooling improves. There does 
seem to be one systematic exception however: where the husband 
is a university graduate and earns an income of over $7,000, ferti- 
lity is frequently higher amongst women who have been to uni- 
versity than amongst those who have attained secondary school. 


i) 


Variations in fertility by wife’s schooling are lesser, generally 
speaking, in the metropolitan areas than for all types of residence 
as a whole. 


os 


The fertility of women aged 45-49 is more sensitive to variations 
in schooling than is the fertility of women in the 35-39 age group. 


as 


The amplitude of the variations is greater where the husband is 
not well educated and has a low income. 


The reader will be better able to check these findings with the help of 
Table 8.7. In this table will be found the average indices for each level of 
schooling of husband as indicated in the preceding table; furthermore, ana- 
logous averages for each income level are given. By calculating the arithme- 
tic mean for these average indices, values can be established which corres- 
pond to an over-all measure of the influence exercised by the schooling of a 
woman on fertility. These indices will be found on the lines labelled ‘‘ave- 
rage’ in the table. These ‘‘averages’’ are very nearly the same, whether 
obtainedon the basis of schooling or income level. We shalluse the averages 
by level of schooling. If the basis chosen is the fertility of women with se- 
condary schooling, women who have had elementary schooling record a 20% 
surplus at 35-39 years of age (12% in the metropolitan areas) and a 27% sur- 
plus at 45-49 years of age (21% for the metropolitan areas). At the other ex- 
treme, women graduates reflect a sub-fertility of 8% in the 35-39 age group 
(7% in the metropolitan areas) and one of 10% in the 45-49 age group (5% in 
the metropolitan areas), The amplitude of fertility variations in relation to 
wife’s schooling can be measured by comparing the sub-fertility of women 
who are university graduates to that of women at the primary school level. 
For all types of residence as a whole, this sub-fertility is 23% in the 35-39 
age group and 29% at the 45-49 age group; in the metropolitan areas, the 
respective percentages are 17% and 22%, 

The indices for fertility variations of the woman in relation to her 
schooling have also been worked out in regard to several sub-populations 
identified by country of birth, religion and mother tongue. This calcu- 
lation was only worked out for couples where the husband was earning an 
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Table 8.7 - Average® index of fertility by schooling of woman, for each 
level of schooling and every class of income of husband, for 
women aged 35-39 and 45-49, Canada, total areas and 
metropolitan areas, 1961 
(Secondary level = 100) 
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Husband’s income 


3-5 


Dim), Velels ols lejeisis) slelieis eieleee/eleleisiee'e 


eoeeceeeee ee eos eo eeeree ee eose 


eoeerecesree see ee ee eo ee ee eee 


T2110 ceccccccccccccccccce cscs 


BVCTACE = leveleiclolclelete siolatatel cis ererelieie 


45-49 years 
Schooling of husband 


Elementary acicie sicreisicisicistele slcielee/s 100 
SECONGALY, <ic/eleie'e alcieioie s\sle's) sis. else 100 
University degree .eccccecscces 100 
LAV.ETAIDE lolielalalisiolets oie etelssiapeieihes) cle « 100 


Husband’s income 


100 
100 


Bis Wieyal cre ae cushsvereheiotclerecchvieceshatetsieie 100 


a One aoe mrnvere ic cele acinar c 100 
OE A PACER RR te ONO nis eae ee ote 


AVerage cecccccrcccccccvccsces 


eeoeceeceseece eo eee ee eee eee oe 


SIDI EISICOIN GOO DOU UW OOIOR OU OO NOIOG 


35-39 years 
Schooling of husband 
Element an vie «/siclcisie sieleielelelelcie’eisis 
Se COnd ary Vere s'e clelals ele ole sicle e's olele 
University degree .ccccccccccece 
AVCTAZE ccccceccocsccccovecece 


Husband’s income 


AVETAZe occ cccccccccccccccecee 


45-49 years 
Schooling of husband 
ESI ME NEARY Na oie eleleleteletsle's sale totes’ 
SECONGALY «Jcisiccleleieleleelcis siolsie) se ele 
University degree . 
(AV.CTAG C!s) eile ele cle) cleieie/a\cle's\0| sieleleis 


Husband’s income 
1- «Vele/oleve eels, 0's 0.0.6 oie) 60 rleidieie.s 


SO) cle! eie's' 6) (ele! siviela!si ele! 


5 = Wgteleletetereie) sretaie(sieleve)sie/eleiolels islets 
T= 10 caccccvccccvccccvccccces 


AVOTAZEC's ce ccle so. e.6 sles cislelsieis oer 


@ All the numbers in this table are arithmetic averages: those given for each schooling 
level are average indices for different incomes; those for each income group are the average 
indices for the three schooling levels of the husband (the fact is that the indices for two 
schooling levels only may be taken at any one time, due to the empty cells in Table 8.6). 

SOURCE: Table 8.6. 
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annual income of between $5,000 and $7,000 and had secondary schooling. 
The results are not markedly different from those just examined as will be 
seen on examining the following indices: 


Wife’s schooling 


Wife’s Elemen- Secon- Some University 
Sub-population age tary dary university degree 
Canadian population... 35-39 years 118 100 92 80 
45-49 ‘<5 123 100 85 81 
Immigrant women,..... 35-39 106 100 94 = 
45-49 * 121 100 = = 
Anglo-Protestants? ....35-39 ‘‘ TS 100 94 83 
45-49 ‘ 12a 100 88 81 
Anelo-Catholics?.. .). 0. 35-39) =< 101 100 = a 
45-49 ‘ 94 100 = = 
French-Catholics?..... Ses wy 117 100 = = 
45-49 ‘* 107 100 — = 


It would seem that the excess fertility of women with elementary 
schooling is low in regard to immigrant women in the 35-39 age group, to 
Anglo-Catholic women in both age groups and to French-Catholics in the 
45-49 age group. These exceptional results may be due, however, to the 
small number of individuals in each of these categories. 


In the foregoing analysis, the husband’s income and schooling were 
held constant. The same type of analysis might be carried out, maintaining 
the husband’s occupation as the constant factor rather than his schooling. 
The results for this type of calculation will be found in Table 8.8, given 
equally in the form of indices. We limited our examination to the occupa- 
tional groups that were best represented and to two income groups which 
differ depending on the occupation. We shall only examine all types of 
residence taken as a whole, but women in two age groups (35-39 and 45-49) 
will be studied. The amplitude of fertility variations increases as we pass 
from professional and technical occupations to clerical occupations, then 
to craftsmen and labourers, and finally to primary occupations. In almost all 
cases, the excess fertility of women with elementary schooling as com- 
pared to women of high school level is higher for women in the 45-49 age 
group than for women in the 35-39 age group. The average of indices in each 
column is perhaps not very meaningful, but does have some importance none~ 
theless. The following are the figures obtained: 


35-39 years 45-49 years 
Milementanvatetercete cia s cass ss exe s.«6 aes 124.1 12953 
SGGCONGALYe waeictetesersis sete esieters cist es 100.0 100.0 
Some university ...... Siiasetene.erslote 101.8 87.3 
University degree.....cseee scenes 86.8 87.8 


These results are not, as a whole, markedly different from those found 
earlier in this text. 


2 Born in Canada. 
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HUSBAND’S SCHOOLING 


It is interesting to see whether the level of the husband’s schooling 
has as much effect on fertility as does the wife’s schooling. This question 
may be answered by conducting the same type of analysis as was carried 
out for the wife’s schooling. In Table 8.9 will be found the index of fertility 
variations (number of live-born children per married woman), according to 
the husband’s schooling, for women in the 35-39 and 45-49 age groups and 
for all types of residence taken as a whole. This index is calculated for 
three schooling levels of the wife, and within each of the three levels, for 
three income groups of the husband. In other words, this table is presented 
in the same way as Table 8.6 except that the husband’s and wife’s school- 
ing have been inverted. At first sight, the fertility variations attributable 
to the husband’s schooling are comparable to those noted in relation to the 
wife’s schooling. It should be noted more particularly that where the women 
have attended university, but not graduated, and for income groups ex- 
ceeding $7,000 a year, fertility increases as we pass from husbands who 
have attended, but not graduated from university to husbands who are uni- 
versity graduates and sometimes fertility is even higher in the latter case 
than for the secondary level. 


These data will be summarized in a table analogous to Table 8.7. 
Table 8.10 takes up the averages which appear in Table 8.9 (averages of 
different income groups for each of the wife’s schooling level) and adding 
thereto, for each income group, the average index of schooling levels. The 
amplitude of the variations in fertility, according to the husband’s school- 
ing, is less where the wife’s schooling is higher, and where the husband’s 
income is higher, as we already noted while examining the schooling of the 
wife. 


A reply must still be found to the question raised a little earlier: does 
fertility vary as much in relation to the husband’s schooling as to the 
wife’s? It would seem that variations are not quite as marked in the former 
case. If the general averages obtained from the average indices for each 
schooling level are used, the following figures are obtained: 


Elemen- Secone Some University 
tary dary university degree 
Women aged 35-39 
Wife’s schooling .....-+-. 120.5 100.0 96.0 SPAS) 
Husband’s schooling ....-- W17,.0 100.0 94.7 93.5 
Women aged 45-49 
Wife’s schooling ......+-+: 12750 100.0 94.0 90.0 
Husband’s schooling ++++-- 124.5 100.0 O75 97.0 
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A finding previously established should be recalled in regard to these 
results: the influence of schooling on fertility is more particularly felt in 
the transition from the primary to the secondary school level. Couples who 
have had a university education do not have a fertility that is much lower 
than do couples with a high school education and this is as true for the 
husband’s schooling as it is for the wife’s. 


3. COMPARISONS WITH THE PAST AND WITH THE U.S.A. 
COMPARISON WITH CHARLES’ STUDY 


It will be remembered that Enid Charles had more particularly studied 
the fertility of women who were between 45 and 55 years of age in 1941. 
By comparing these women with those in the same age group in 1961, we 
can get some idea of the evolution that took place over a twenty-year pe- 
riod. The data necessary for this comparison will be found in Table 8.11. 


Table 8.11 — Fertility® of women ever married by schooling of woman: 
comparison of Enid Charles’ results with those of 


the 1961 Census 


Women aged Women aged Women aged 
Sub-population and 45-54 in 65-74 in 45-54 in 
schooling?» of 1941¢ 1961 1961 
woman fa 


ee Urban | Rural Urban Rural | Urban 


Protestants of English 
mother tongue 


Elementary eee sce: cere 4.02 2.93 4.03 2.95 Seal DESA 
SeeonGanve. se oe cee Sie 2.24 3.05 OEY) 2.80 1.97 
Post-secondary. eee 2.54 1.90 2.58 203 2.29 1.95 


Secondary/Elementary,. | 0.776 0.764 0.756 0.786 0.754 0.785 
Post-secondary/ 
Hlementanys «25 aclsts oe 0.632 0.648 0.640 0.688 | 0.617 0.777 
Catholics of English’ 
mother tongue 


Mlementary 44... 4. te e542: 4.06 5.40 4.10 SOs SESS 
Secondarye.. sa 7 ete Sec eis} S220 4.57 SS 4.21 DIATE: 
Post-secondary.....0+. Sas 2.66 3.43 2.90 2.92 Pests) 
Secondary/Elementary,, | 0.845 0.788 0.846 0.792 0.830 0.820 
Post-secondary/ 

Elementary: «aerate © 0.613 0.655 0.635 0.707 0.576 0.714 


Catholics of French 
mother tongue 


Elementary, Sco fc cote 7.84 5.76 1252 5.66 6.55 3.66 
Secondary . ov0e. ocletns 6.74 4.82 6a76 4.65 539 2.99 
Post-secondary........ 5.84 4.04 Orsi 4.45 Spl 2.40 
Secondary/Elementary. , 0.860 0.836 0.898 0.821 0.823 0.817 
Post-secondary/ 

Elementary ost cle ae 0.745 0.701 | 0.847 0.786 | 0.780 (noe 

4 Number of live-born children per woman ever married. b See footnote 4, Table 6.18. 


© See footnote >, Table 6.18. 
SOURCES: DBS, Census of Canada, 1961, unpublished table; Enid Charles, op. cit., p. 68. 
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These data allow us to compare the women aged 45-54 in 1941, 65-74 in 
1961 (survivors of the former group), and 45-54 in 1961; furthermore, sepa- 
rate comparisons can be worked out for urban and rural women and for the 
three cultural groups, namely Anglo-Protestants, Anglo-Catholics and 
French-Catholics. In each case, we have recorded the number of live-born 
children per married woman for three schooling levels, as well as the ratio 
of fertility for women with a secondary and post-secondary schooling to 
that for women with elementary schooling. We should note, first of all, that, 
with some exceptions,° the number of live-born children per woman does not 
differ by more than about one-tenth between women aged 45-54 in 1941 and 
those aged 65-74 in 1961. To measure the changes that may have arisen 
between the two groups of generations, we shall use only information from 
the 1961 Census (women aged 65-74 and 45-54). If the ratios in Table 8.11 
are changed to reductions (in percentages) in comparison to the elementary 
level, the following results are obtained: 


Reduction of fertility, in relation 
to the elementary level (in %) 


Rural Urban 


65-74 years 45-54 years 65-74 years 45-54 years 


Secondary level 


Anglo-Protestants -.++- 24.4 24.6 21.4 PRN) 
Anglo-Catholics ....-- ° 15.4 17.0 20.8 18.0 
French-Catholics «++. 10,2 I) eh 1759 18.3 

Average weseeeseees Mey 7/ 19.8 20.0 oes 

Post-secondary level 

Anglo-Protestants..... 36.0 38.3 Sie 2253 
Anglo-Catholics ...... 36.5 42.4 29.3 28.6 
French-Catholics ..... has 2250) 21.4 34.4 

INGEN 4B cot eo 2933 34.2 Diigo 28.4 


Several conclusions may be inferred: 


1. Generally speaking, the decrease in fertility brought about by 
schooling is higher among women aged 45-54 than among their 


3 There is one among the Anglo-Catholics (urban, post-secondary level) and 
four among the French-Catholics (rural, elementary and post-secondary levels; 
urban, secondary and post-secondary levels). These exceptions are perhaps 
due to the difference in definitions of schooling levels, in two different 
censuses. 
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elders. There are several exceptions among urban women: Anglo- 
Catholics at the secondary and post-secondary levels; Anglo- 
Protestants at the post-secondary level. 


2. This increase in fertility differences due to schooling is more 
pronounced amongst rural than amongst urban women. 


3. In the whole, secondary education reduces fertility by 19% and 
access to post-secondary studies adds a supplementary reduction 
of 11%, which makes a total reduction of 30% in relation to the 
elementary level. These results are not widely different from those 
already found by an analysis of the data in Table 8.7. 


4, ‘‘Sensitivity’’ to the schooling of women from different cultural 
groups is not the same. Amongst rural women, secondary schooling 
affects English- and French-Catholics less than the Protestant 
women but, on the other hand, the French-Catholics are less affec- 
ted by post-secondary education. Amongst urban women, cultural 
groups do not differ so markedly in their behaviour. It will be noted, 
however, that post-secondary education has more effect on English- 
speaking women in older age groups, but the opposite is true of 
women in the younger age groups. 


It should be underlined that, on the basis of these results, schooling 
seems to retain the influence it exercises on fertility. Indeed schooling, 
with religion, is amongst the rare factors for which there does not seem to 
be a trend towards convergence in the fertility levels, over the course of 
time. What we have measured, however, are the relative differences. The 
absolute differences, for their part, have been reduced. 


COMPARISON WITH THE UNITED STATES 


Data for the U.S.A. (1960 Census) and for Canada with regard to the 
number of live-born children per ever-married woman, by schooling level, 
can be compared. To that end, some regroupings must be worked out to 
give three schooling levels: the elementary, the secondary and university. 
Women are classified by the last cycle of studies which they began, but 
not necessarily completed. Table 8.12 indicates the data required for this 
comparison. We felt it more interesting to compare Canadian fertility with 
the fertility of the white American population only. Graph 8.3 reproduces 
the same data. Under an age which varies between about 30 and 35, depen- 
ding on the schooling level, American fertility is higher than Canadian 
fertility, probably because marriage is atan earlier age in the U.S.A. Beyond 
this age level, Canadian fertility is higher and this excess is greater as 
the schooling level is lower. In other words, fertility in the two countries 
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Table 8,12 — Number of live-born children per 1,000 women ever married, 
by age and by schooling of woman, United States, 1960 
(white population) and Canada, 1961 


Woman’s schooling 


A f 
ae Elementary Secondary University 
Canada U.S.A. Canada Canada 
15-19 years,. 849 671 693 223 
20-24 ‘ 1,578 1,404 1,264 718 
25-29 ‘* 2,527 2,202 2,063 1,503 
30-34 ‘< 3203 25521 25567 2,219 
S539) 494 3,664 2,529 2,767 2,530 
40-44 ‘ 3,936 25376 2,768 2,516 
45-49 ‘ 3,815 2,154 2,581 2,229 


SOyears and over Ae Oo 2,183 2,787 DR AND, 


SOURCES: U.S.A.: US Census of Population, 1960, Women by Number of Children Ever Born, 
Table 25. CANADA: DBS, Census of Canada, 1961, unpublished table. 


SRAPH 8.3 


NUMBER OF LIVE-BORN CHILDREN PER 1,000 WOMEN EVER MARRIED, 
BY SCHOOLING OF WOMAN, UNITED STATES, 1960 
LIVE SBORN CHILDREN (WHITE POPULATION), AND CANADA,I961 Live NBORN CHILDREN 


PER 1,000 WOMEN PER 1,000 WOMEN 
5,000 — 5,000 


CANADA 


— 4000 
ELEMENTARY 


—| 3,000 


} SECONDARY 


UNIVERSITY 


15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 
AGE OF WOMAN 


Source: Table 8.12 
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tends to be the same as women attain a higher schooling level. The conse- 
quence is that, beyond the age of 35, differences in fertility attributable to 
schooling are higher in Canada than in the U.S.A. 


CONCLUSION 


We have found that schooling leads to a substantial reduction in 
fertility. Even when an attempt is made to eliminate the influence of certain 
factors which vary, generally speaking, with scholastic attainments, there 
is a 30% reduction in making the transition from the elementary to the uni- 
versity level: about two thirds of this reduction are already reflected by 
women who have attended secondary school. On the other hand, the effect 
of schooling on fertility does seem to persist: at least, this is what becomes 
apparent when women between the ages of 65 and 75 are compared with 
women between the ages of 45 and 55. Wherefore, it would seem possible to 
make a forecast of some importance. Over 40% of the women who, in 1961, 
were between 15 and 65 years of age, had not gone beyond the elementary 
school. Yet, there seems to be no doubt that within a few years, this frac- 
tion will be substantially reduced and this will result in an appreciable 
drop in the over-all fertility of the population. Now, were other conditions 
maintained constant, and all women to attend secondary school at least, 
there would be a drop of around 8% in the over-all fertility of the population. 
To this must be added the influence which this same change would have 
on the male sex since, as we have already noted, the husband’s schooling 
has almost as much influence on the fertility of couples asdoes the wife’s. 
These are weighty arguments which lead us to believe that, on the average, 
fertility will tend to decrease. 
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VARIATIONS IN FERTILITY 
BY INCOME 


For a very long time, measures of fertility by income have shown there 
exists an inverse ratio between these two phenomena. It is true that, for 
some time, numerous studies have shown that the relationship is not as 
simple as that. For instance, it has been found that if fertility drops with 
the transition from low to medium income levels, it also tends to rise as we 
reach the higher income levels. On the other hand, more extensive research 
has shown that for certain categories of couples, there is a positive rela- 
tionship between income and fertility. The most frequently quoted example 
is probably that of ‘‘number and spacing planned’’ couples in the famous 
Indianapolis study’ on the white Protestant families in that city. Other 
examples have been added to this one but there are even earlier cases: 
Gwendolyn Z. Johnson reports, for instance, the case of Polish women born 
between 1855 and 1908 living on farms, and whose fertility increased as 
did the size of the farm.’ 


Indeed, the most natural relationship seems to be the positive rela- 
tionship between fertility and income. To a certain extent, children may be 
considered as consumer goods and the consumption of these goods can be 
expected to increase with the increase in income. However, even when 


viewed in this particular manner, which is no doubt too simple a viewpoint, 


the problem is more complex than may appear at first sight because children 
may be consumed in the form of quantity (number of children) or in the form 
of quality (amount of care and expenditures given to each child); it may be, 
for instance, that increase in income increases consumption in the form of 


1 This is from a survey conducted in 1941. The results are in Clyde V. Kiser 
and P.K. Whelpton, ‘‘Résumé of the Indianapolis Study of Social and Psychological 
Factors Affecting Fertility’’, in Population studies, Vol. 7, Nov. 1953, pp. 95-110. 


2 *nifferential Fertility in European Countries’’, in Demographic and Econo- 
mic Change in Developed Countries, Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1960, 
pp. 36-72, 
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quality rather than quantity. Regardless of the manner in which the chil- 
dren may be considered, it seems that there is a trend for fertility to in- 
crease with income, provided all other conditions remain unchanged. And 
it is because, in reality, other conditions change at the same time as 
income changes, that the positive relationship we might expect does not, 
in fact, materialize. Indeed, as income increases, schooling in particular, 
increases as well, and introduces a higher degree of the rational element 
in the management of life; knowledge about contraceptives is more ration- 
ally grasped and needs are felt which come into conflict with the desire for 
children. In most cases, these factors, related to schooling and which have 
a negative effect on fertility, more than compensate for the positive effects 
that the increase in income might be expected to exercise. 


These observations can be verified in the analysis of the data from 
the 1961 Census that follows hereunder. When the fertility variations related 
to income are examined without taking other variables into account, the 
usual negative relationship will be noted; but, where certain variables are 
kept constant, such as the schooling of husband and wife, a different result 
is obtained in most cases. Indeed, one of the salient aspects of this study 
will probably be to underscore the general character of the positive in- 
fluence exercised on fertility by income. 


This chapter will be divided into three sections. The first will cover 
a study of the fertility variations according to husband’s income, on the 
one hand, and to family income on the other (for couples where the wife is 
active): number of live-born children per woman, distribution by number 
of children and parity-progression ratios. In the second section, we shall 
attempt to define the specific role of income, by studying the variations in 
fertility for categories of couples defined by scholastic attainment of 
spouses, husband’s occupation, religion and mother tongue. Finally, ina 
brief section, there will be some comparisons with the 1941 Census results 
and with the United States. 


In this chapter, couples living on a farm will be excluded altogether 
because no information was collected on their income in the 1961 Census. 
Incomes are grouped into seven classes. In Table 9.1, will be found the 
distribution of women ever married between the ages of 15 to 65, by hus- 
band’s income, for all types of residence, urban areas and the rural 
non-farm environment. As might be expected, the higher income groups are 
concentrated in urban areas (91.5% of those earning over $10,000 and more); 
whereas, in the rural non-farm environment, which is the home of 19.4% of 


* On this point, the excellent paper by Gary S. Becker, ‘‘An Economic Ana- 
lysis of Fertility’? should be consulted. It is in Demographic and Economic Change 
in Developed Countries, Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1960, pp. 209-231, 
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the women in Table 9.1, are to be found 40.7% of those earning less than 
$1,000. 


Table 9.1 — Distribution of married women, aged 15-64, by annual income 
of husband, Canada, for various types of residence, 1961 


Absolute figures 


Animal income (000’s) Percentage distribution 
of husband 
(in thousand Rural non- Rural non- 
dollars) Urban  Saeen Total Urban alee oe Total 
j ak 
OD! cy ie cE 14.2 524 19.6 0.6 0.9 0.7 
Bessathan. Le. - Sian 59.7 146.8 So5) 10.1 4.8 
Ih RS eerie fa a a 398.4 198.1 596.5 16.2 Seo) 19.6 
3) e Sree eee Se ae 1,026.7 D228 123,954 41.9 36.0 40.7 
Seay cee 563.7 Tieliso 641.0 DES\<(8) Loa ileal 
ike 0 ae ewes kes ae 2176 24.1 DG 8.9 4ot 7.9 
10 and over 4 144.1 Lora TS 756 5.9 | Deo: Sn 
iotaley. eke [asi.¢ 590.8 3,042.6 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 


SOURCE: DBS, Census of Canada, 1961, unpublished table. 


1. FERTILITY VARIATIONS DUE TO INCOME 
NUMBER OF LIVE-BORN CHILDREN 


We will not take into account those couples where the husband has 
no income; their fertility is about nil up to the age of 30 (age of woman) 
then rises very rapidly as the age of the woman increases and finally rea- 
ches a level quite close to that of couples where the husband earns less 
than $1,000 a year, when the wife is 60 years of age or more. As for other 
classes of income, the fertility rates (number of live-born children per 
1,000 women) are to be found in Table 9.2, and in Graph 9.1. These rates 
are given for urban areas, cities of over 100,000 inhabitants, the rural non- 
farm environment and for all types of residence as a whole. Amongst income 
groups, there is only a slight difference in fertility up to the age of 30 in 
the case of rural non-farm women and up to the age of 40 in the case of 
urban women. Beyond these age levels, fertility is, generally speaking, 
lower in proportion as income is higher and the differences become greater 
as the age of the woman increases. Here, for some age groups, are the 
relative differences in fertility (in percentages in relation to the fertility 
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GRAPH 9.1 


NUMBER OF LIVE-BORN CHILDREN PER 1,000 MARRIED WOMEN, 
BY AGE OF WIFE AND BY ANNUAL INCOME OF HUSBAND, 
CANADA, FOR VARIOUS TYPES OF RESIDENCE, 1961 
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of lower income groups) between incomes of over $10,000 and those under 


$1,000: 


Differences in percentages 


Age of woman Urban areas Cities of 100,000 + Rural non-farm 
40-44 years LSS 9.1 32.5 
55-59 years 41,2 34.3 40.3 
65 years and over 39,1 SE az, 44.4 


The differences are much lower in the greater urban areas than for all 
types of residence as a whole and this was to be expected as the greater 
urban areas are, obviously, a more homogeneous environment than are all 
types of residence taken as a whole. It would seem that differences in 
fertility by income decrease considerably when passing from women between 
55 and 59 years of age, to women between 40 and 44 years of age. It may 
be that for women in the latter age group, income differences have not had 
their full effect as yet, but this factor does not explain the considerable 
deviations found in comparing these two age groups, at least in so far as 
urban women are concerned. A word of caution should be made about the in- 
terpretation one might be tempted to make upon the similarity in fertility 
rates, by income, for women aged between 30 and 40. It might be thought 
that income had lost virtually all its effect on the level of fertility but there 
is another interpretation, which is probably fairer. The effect of income is 
probably just about compensated by that of other factors, exerting a pull 
in exactly the reverse direction. This statement will be followed up in the 
second section. 


Fertility has also been measured by family income, in the case of 
couples where the wife has a remunerative employment. According to the 
sample used in collecting data on fertility, in 1961, there were 683,000 
women aged between 15 and 65, living with their husband, and who were 
actively employed (except women living on farms). The following is the 
distribution of these couples according to annual family income: 


No income: 0.1% 
Under $1,000: 1.2% 
$ 1,000 to $ 3,000: 9.2% 
$ 3,000 to$ 5,000: 24.9% 
$ 5,000 to $ 7,000: 32.1% 
$ 7,000 to $10,000: 24.1% 
$10,000 and over: 8.4% 


Total 100, 0% 
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Table 9.3 and Graph 9.2 give the number of live-born children per 
1,000 married women, by age and family income, for urban areas, for cities 
of 100,000 inhabitants and for the rural non-farm environment. The differ- 
ences in fertility between income groups are not quite the same as when 
measured in relation to the husband’s income. On the whole, fertility be- 
comes lower as the income gets higher. Certain irregularities in the curves 
are no doubt due to the small numbers of couples. But a new aspect now 
comes to light: the amplitude of the differences in fertility (in absolute 
rates) is about constant, whatever the age of the woman, except in the rural 
non-farm environment, where the difference between income groups tends 
to increase amongst women over the age of 50. Why, before the age of 30 (or 
40 in the rural non-farm environment) is there now an inverse ratio between 
fertility and family income, whereas fertility was about the same, no matter 
what the income level, when measured in relation to the husband’s income? 
It is probably that the higher the family income, the greater the fraction of 
women spending a major part of their time on activities outside the home. 
Since the latter phenomenon is related to a lower fertility rate, it is not 
surprising to find this inverse relationship at all ages, as indicated in the 
graph. After the age of 30 (or 40), we find the same phenomenon as was 
observed using the husband’s income: the higher the income, the lower the 
fertility but the differences are much less important when we measure with 
family income rather than with the husband’s income. This must be due to 
the fact that a large number of working wives over the age of 40 are women 
who either did not bear any children at all or only bore few children, and 


were already actively employed before they reached that age, so that even 
in the low income groups, fertility level is low. Women who have borne 
large families have had to spend the greater part of their active working 
years in the home and, once freed of their family responsibilities are pro- 
bably not inclined to start working outside the home. To summarize, a 
sizable proportion of women who have had large families have not been 
able to work at gainful employment outside the home, so that even at the 
lower income levels, couples where the woman is gainfully employed, are 
couples with relatively low fertility. 


DISTRIBUTION BY NUMBER OF CHILDREN AND PARITY-PROGRESSION 
RATIOS 


The percentage distribution of married women by the number of chil- 
dren they have borne is to be found in Table 9.4, for each income group, 
for two types of residence (urban and rural non-farm) and for four age groups. 
In urban areas, childless couples are less frequent in the higher than in 
the lower income groups, for women under 40; in the 35-39 age group, for 
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GRAPH 9.2 


NUMBER OF LIVE-BORN CHILDREN PER 1,000 MARRIED WOMEN (WOMEN IN 
LABOUR FORCE AND LIVING WITH THEIR HUSBAND ONLY ), 


BY AGE OF WIFE AND BY ANNUAL FAMILY INCOME,CANADA, 
FOR VARIOUS TYPES OF RESIDENCE, 1961 
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instance, the percentage of childless couples is 7.5 where the husband’s 
income is over $10,000 and 14.4 where the husband’s income is under 
$1,000. There is scarcely any difference, in this regard, when women are 
older; the higher infertility of low income couples only becomes truly appa- 
rent, in the rural non-farm environment, amongst women aged 35-39, On the 
other hand, there is a greater fraction of low income than of high income 
families, in those categories where there are five children and more (in 
urban areas) or six children and more (in the rural non-farm environment). 
Amongst the urban couples where the woman is aged between 45 and 50, 
there are only 5.0% whose income is over $10,000 and who have six chil- 
dren or more; the percentage of couples where the husband earns less than 
$1,000 works out te 18.7%. In the rural non-farm environment these percen- 
tages are respectively 13.9 and 38.9. 


Table 9.4 — Percentage distribution of married women by number of live-born 
children and by annual income of husband, for selected age 
groups, Canada, for selected types of residence, 1961 


Type of residence, age of wife Number of live-born children 
and husband’s annual income 
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Table 9.4 — Percentage distribution of married women by number of live-born 
children and by annual income of husband, for selected age groups, 
Canada, for selected types of residence, 1961 — Concluded 


Type of residence, age of wife Number of live-born children 
and husband’s annual income 
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SOURCE: DBS, Census of Canada, 1961, unpublished table. 


In changing these distributions into parity-progression ratios, a pretty 
clear picture emerges of the behavioural differences between couples in 
each income category. Graph 9.3 clearly demonstrates that in urban areas, 
for women between 35 and 39 years of age, the fraction of couples who have 
had at least one child rises as income rises. This is equally true in the 
transition from the one- to the two-child family. But in the cases of ratios 
related to larger families, the order is reversed, and the differences between 
income groups are quite noticeable. Among women of the same age who 
live in the rural non-farm environment, we obtain the same results except 
that there is virtually no difference between income levels, for the ratios 
of the first two orders. In the case of couples where the wife was over 65 
in 1961, the probability of having at least one child is less than for women 
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aged 35-39 (for both types of residence), and the same is true forthe parity- 
progression ratio from one to two children. But from the third child, the 
older women are markedly more fertile than the younger, and the deviations 
related to income levels are those customarily found, except that the parity- 
progression ratios are probably greater amongst couples where the husband 


earns more than $10,000 than amongst couples where the husband’s income 
varies between $7,000 and $10,000. 


An examination of those couples where the woman is gainfully em- 
ployed does not bring to light any particularly new aspects of the question 
(Table 9.5 and Graph 9.4). We confined our studies to the urban residence, 
due to the irregularities which occur in calculations involving the small 
number of individuals in the rural non-farm environment. It should be noted 


Table 9.5 — Percentage distribution of married women by number of 
live-born children and by annual family income, for selected age groups 
of women in the labour force, Canada, urban, 1961 
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GRAPH 9.4 
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that the proportion of infertile couples varies very considerably, by income, 
for women aged 20-24, the highest incomes being related to the greatest 
proportions. A similar relationship is noted amongst women between the 
ages of 35 and 39, but it is exactly the opposite for women aged between 
45 and 49, Furthermore, amongst women over 65, couples with a family in- 
come over $10,000 have much higher parity-progression ratios than do 
couples whose income is between $7,000 and $10,000, which was also 
observed in the case of the husband’s income. 


2. THE SPECIFIC INFLUENCE OF INCOME ON FERTILITY 


The apparently negative role of income, which seems to stem from 
the simple analysis just concluded — at least for couples where the woman 
is over40 — isan illusion. There is no denying the fact that the fertility 
of these couples is as low as their income is high (with some exceptions) 
but this relationship is not due to the income in itself. It is due to the fact 
that several other characteristics vary at the same time as income, and 
these characteristics have a depressive effect on fertility, one which is a 
good deal greater than the positive effect played by income. This can be 
demonstrated by maintaining these characteristics constant and letting 
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income be the only variable factor. The influence of the husband’s income 
will be analysed first, then that of family income for couples where the 


wife is gainfully employed. In both these cases, couples where the wife is 
aged 25-29, 35-39 and 45-49 will be examined. 


INFLUENCE OF THE HUSBAND’S INCOME 


We will proceed in two phases: first of all, the level of schooling of 
both spouses will be kept constant, and secondly, the fertility variations 
by income will be examined for some occupations of the husband. We have 
translated, in the form of indices, the fertility levels (number of live-born 
children per married woman) by giving the value 100 to the fertility for the 
income group of $5,000 to $7,000. These indices are presented in Table 
9.6, for different combinations of scholastic attainment for husband and 
wife, for all types of residence as a whole and metropolitan areas, and for 
three age groups included between the ages of 25 and 50. The arithmetic 
mean of the indices of each age group for each income category has also 
been calculated. 


It is no easy matter to read the essential data from this table and, 
therefore, some partial regroupings have been made. Table 9.6 contains 
one such regrouping, for each age group. For women aged between 25 and 
29, the progression of fertility with income is abundantly clear: the index 
changes from 82 (under $1,000) to 121 ($10,000 and over), or an increase of 
47.5% in fertility (all types of residence). The increase in fertility is con- 
tinuous and becomes particularly marked from $5,000 upwards. The evolu- 
tion in the fertility pattern in relation to income is not quite so readily 
ascertainable for the other two age groups: in shifting from the lowest 
income group, and in following the fertility pattern that accompanies rising 
income, the fertility line dips then rises again. This rise starts with the 
$1,000 to $3,000 income group, for women in the 35-39 age group; this 
increase is slow at the start but accelerates; for women aged between 45 
and 49, the increase only begins somewhere with the $3,000 to $5,000 in- 
come group and remains very moderate. The same phenomena are repeated 
with very little difference in the metropolitan areas. It is not easy to inter- 
pret these facts. The positive part played by income in encouraging fertility 
might be thought of as affecting the younger generation more particularly. 
This may be the case but a certain reservation should be formulated: it may 
be that lower income couples are more fertile than are high income couples, 
after the age of 40, thus compensating at least partially for their sub-ferti- 
lity prior to the age of 40. This would mean that the former would space out 


the birth of their children more, but would bear them over a longer period of 


time. 
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This is rather improbable and would run counter to the results of a 
survey recently conducted by Ronald Freedman and Lolagene Coombs, 
among American couples.* According to the survey, low income couples do 
not space out the births of their children as do couples with higher incomes. 
Moreover, it should be remembered that the twelve odd years of fertility 
left on the average to couples where the wife is between the ages of 35 and 
40 do not readily compensate for the differences in fertility noted amongst 
women under the age of 40. The hypothesis stating that the positive part 
played by income is a good deal more notable amongst recent generations 
thus seems more than plausible. 


The indices in Table 9.6 can be regrouped according to the scholastic 
attainment of husband and wife. The results obtained according to the 
wife’s schooling (all types of residence) are given in Table 9.7 and, accor- 
ding to the husband’s schooling in Table 9.8. One phenomenon now becomes 
abundantly clear: fertility patterns respond all the more to income as the 
schooling level is high, whether that schooling level is that of the husband 
or of the wife. The explanation seems simple enough: schooling makes 


4 ‘Child Spacing and Family Economic Position’’, in American Sociological 
Review, Vol. 31, No. 5, Oct. 1966, pp. 631-648. 


Table 9.7 — Average index of fertility by annual income of husband, for 
each level of schooling of wife, for women aged 25-29, 35-39 
and 45-49, Canada, 1961 
(Fertility of $5,000-$7,000 income levels = 100) 


Husband’s annual income 
(in thousand dollars) 


Ds [ss [a [rae 
91 92 91 


Wife’s 
schooling 


Age 
of wife 


25-29 years Elementary 103 
¢e ce Secondary 76 79 88 115 
ce «e Some university 137 
‘c 6e University degree 168 

35-39 years Elementary 102 
“ ce Secondary 107 
66 ce Some university 127 
6c ce University degree 130 

45-49 years Elementary 99 
ce 6 Secondary 114 100 
eo &¢ Some university -S 


University degree 


SOURCE: Table 9.6, 
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Table 9.8 - Average index of fertility by annual income of husband, for 
each level of schooling of husband, for women aged 


25-29, 35-39 and 45-49, Canada, 1961 
(Fertility of $5,000-$7,000 income levels = 100) 


Husband’s annual income 
(in thousand dollars) 


Age of wife Husband’s schooling 

25-29 years Elementary 94| 93 
« ‘ Secondary 90; 93 
vg ee Some university 49 63 81 PUSH eae 
ee &e University degree = 78 88 125) 145 

35-39 years Elementary 1025)" TOL 97 100] 101 
ce ee Secondary 101 92 91 LOSH|P LED 
es as Some university a 85 93 111.) 116 
Be vs University degree c= 69} 103 UTZ || AUX) 

45-49 years Elementary 118 i (ea 100 99 98 
ce Gt Secondary 116 98 96 104} 103 
2G cs Some university = 92 87 94 98 
36 ve | University degree — | 74 94 107 | 114 


SOURCE: Table 9.6. 


couples better able to adjust their family responsibilities to their resour- 
ces; it favours in them a concern about this adjustment as well as the 
knowledge of the means required to arrive at their ends. There are several 
variant patterns from one age group to another. The rise in fertility with 
income does not always start from the lowest income level. Amongst women 
aged 35-39 and 45-49 who have not gone beyond high school (or whose 
husband has not gone beyond that level), one observes at first a drop in 
fertility as income increases and it is only beyond the $3,000-$5,000 group 
that the relationship between fertility and income becomes positive. The 
fact that this does not happen in the case of women aged between 25 and 
29 indicates that the younger couples, even those with the lowest school- 
ing, do attempt an equilibrium between their incomes and family responsi- 
bilities. We are thus left with the clear impression that, within a few years, 
the positive relationship between these two phenomena will have become 


quite generalized. 


There does not seem to be any major behavioural difference in this 
respect between the two major cultural groups in Canada, as may be seen 
from the information in Table 9.9. We have shown the same type of informa- 
tion as in preceding tables, for immigrants, Anglo-Protestants, Anglo- 
Catholics, and French-Catholics, but for only two combinations of schooling 
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Table 9.9 — Index of fertility ° variations by annual income of husband, 
for various combinations of schooling of spouses, for women 


aged 25-29, 35-39 and 45-49, for selected cultural 


groups, Canada, 1961 


(Fertility of $5,000-$7,000 income levels = 100) 


NOTE: We ignored those cases where less than 50 couples were involved. 


Annual income of husband 
(in thousand dollars) 


Age of wife Sub-population 
1 | 1-3 | 3-5 5-7 | 7-10] 10+ 
Wife’s schooling: Secondary 
Husband’s schooling: Secondary 
25-29 years Canadavs ero 90 
ss Immigranti i telerete rere 83| 86 
ef pe Anglo-Protestant ....... 87| 98 
= \ Anglo-Catholic,.... sk scoes S79 
3 = French-Catholic,......+ 84| 83] 85 
35-39 years C@anadat... t:.\t< c store me) LOZTEOS 93 
ne oh Immigrant =... cee oe TANS 865) 88 
ue s Anglo-Protestant....... ASU) Leer 96 
ae of Anglo-Catholic,... Ges. 5 — 1) Sie 94 
ms eS French-Catholic. 2...) 100| 88 90 
45-49 years Canada: 220. aes sis ses 114/103 | 98 
6 ce Menanivents hole a a ae aro Be 124; 101 97 
« ce Anglo-Protestant ....... 105] 108 | 103 
ce cc Anglo-Catholic seuy. ern. LSSH SEES 97 
ce ce French-Catholic........ 101 | 394 88 


Husband’s schooling: University degree 


25-29 years 


ce ce 


35-39 years 


ce ce 


45-49 years 


ce ce 


Kréench=Catholiews. .. ee. 


Wife’s schooling: Secondary 


enon O89 BHD eB eB OO 


Immigrant octets ace 
Anglo-Protestant ,...... 
Aniclo=-Catholrep. «eis eis 
French-Catholicwn sais oi 


onnew enn ewnweove 


Imm pratite. wes ene eels 
Anglo-Protestant . , 
Anglo=-Catholicees ssc 


French-Catholic 


ove ew eanen 


onen ao eae o eo vena 


|Anglo-Protestant ....... 
‘Anglo-Catholic,....... 


8 Number of live-born children per woman. 


SOURCE: Table J.5 (Appendix). 
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levels of spouses: namely secondary schooling for both spouses and secon- 
dary schooling for the wife whose husband is a university graduate. These 
are the categories for which information is usually sufficient, despite some 
numerous instances of missing data. It should be noted that our figures 
cover those instances where data were available for at least fifty couples 
and this leaves the door open to fairly large chance fluctuations. There. 
fore, too much importance should not be attached to certain exceptional 
indices. Generally speaking, the movements of fertility for the four cultural 
groups are the trends noted for the Canadian population as a whole. 


The increasing trend of fertility by husband’s income can be observed 
for several occupational groups (Table 9.10). The fertility indices are given 
for a particular type of residence: the metropolitan areas for most occupa- 
tions and the rural non-farm environment for the primary sector. No conside- 
ration was taken here of the schooling of the spouses. It may be, therefore, 
that the schooling of one spouse or the other may concur with income — in 
certain occupational groups, at any rate — and this would tend to attenuate 
the increase in fertility with income (since improved schooling has a de- 
pressive effect on fertility). Nonetheless, that the relationship between 
income and fertility is a positive one cannot be disputed, in so far as most 
occupations are concerned, and differences in fertility between lower and 
higher income levels are sometimes very marked indeed. Clerical employees, 
for example, find their fertility almost doubled when the woman is between 
25 and 29 years of age (74 to 161); the spread is not so great where the 
woman is between the ages of 35 and 39 (73 to 128) and between 45 and 49 
(87 to 143) but it remains more than appreciable. Amongst occupational 
groups analysed here, the primary sector (farmers and stockraisers, loggers, 
fishermen) is the only one to register a systematic trend that runs contrary 
to the trend noted forthe other occupations. This is equally true of craftsmen 
where the wife is between 45 and 49 years of age. This recalls an earlier 
observation: the positive relation between income and fertility is either not 
evident or much less evident for the spouses with lowest schooling. 


INFLUENCE OF FAMILY INCOME (GAINFULLY EMPLOYED 
WOMEN) 


An analysis of the fertility by family income can be made from those 
instances where the wife is gainfully employed, by keeping as constant 
the schooling of both husband and wife. The required data have been col- 
lected only for cases where the wife is Protestant, and of English mother 
tongue, on the one hand, and for those cases where, on the other hand, the 
wife is of French mother tongue and Catholic. In practice, the small numbe 
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Table 9.10 — Index of fertility * variations by annual income of husband, 


for selected occupations of husband, for women aged 25-29, 
35-39 and 45-49, Canada, for various 
types of residence, 1961 
(Fertility of $5,000-$7,000 income levels = 100) 


Annual income of husband 
(in thousand dollars) 


Husband’s occupation and type of residence 


Women of 25-29 years 


Professional and 


technical ee Metropolitan areas 2 90 | 100] 119 | 132 
Enpineerssee et. oes. mete &¢ Hs 89 95 | 100 | 140 | 143 
Physical scientists ...... ce ~ 91 | 100} 116 | 156 
Physicians and surgeons,, a ie TZ 82 | 100} 90 | 134 
Authors and journalists... Gh - Z8 VNOO LOS. | 222 
Clerical ives steon agar as * 74 | 86 | 100 |} 108 | 161 
Commercial travellers ,,,. es oe 78 96 | 100 | 100 | 116 
Sallésclerks) yess eens We a 80>) S90 7T M00 SLL — 
GrafSstinenw este ae ee a 82 92 | 100 | 109 | 104 
Leabourene (geet. 52 eee bh > 25 i) 82 TOO = — 
Farmers and stockraisers Rural non-farm Led) VOS ||P hOOh | 1s: pete 
exerci vie ee me ete ee He a 108 | 98 | 100} — = 
PUShetinvene mcs eee e aie ee HK ie 144) P4291 00 = — 


Women of 35-39 years 


Professional and 


fechniccalase en sae Metropolitan areas SOU LOL SOON MOS FL 26 
Engineers sat. for. Sete , . ae — 85 aeL00! [14s 36 
Physical scientists ...... “ cs — = | OO 99 | 116 
Physicians and surgeons,. ? 96 | 100 | 100 | 124 | 140 
Authors and journalists ,,, te bE _ 69: | AOOs | 122, Aa 
Clericale. 2... Co ia ah” ban ie aaa HG ba HES: S51 LOOr SOS. rs 
Commercial travellers .... 2 se 91 94 | 100 | 103 | 118 
Salésclerksies 2262 2. oe < WA 89 | 100 97 | 105 
CLO RSE 9 ick aikansia i an 92 | 95 | 100] 105 | 102 
TAD OULEES a iatatele s/s ats. stevetere ig Py ee 89 | 96 | 100] 129 | — 
Farmers and stockraisers Rural non-farm 97 89 | 100 83 85 
ILO GeRSR., custeversie sim, oral emer rh ee WARE | BQO” | PNOO a = 
BHSHErmeni ny oes cleiee eicers s ae = = = 2 = 


Women of 45-49 years 


Professional and 


techniicady vito eci< cr otercy ces Metropolitan areas 90 | 101 | 100 
ESNpIneenKS:. Jc ..)o sels heehee. ete ee re ee) S21 5L0G6 
Physical scientists) 7... . ok cu = 105 | 100 
Physicians and surgeons,, “6 ae _ — | 100 
Authors and journalists... 6 Gh 88 86 | 100 
Clerical asset <t0s cere « ee “ 87 95 | 100 
Commercial travellers ,... ge de 79 | 103 | 100 
palesclerks 7. ac 297 peers “ fe 103 | 109 |} 100 
Crafistmet matches crete ee teres es on 108 | 103 | 100 
IWab OUne TS Mewes roiee job Feller « ts “6 99 | 98 | 100 
Farmers and stockraisers Rural non-farm 93 99 | 100 
WOR BETS? .. sets visie oaks ae eee ee ae 15127 LO3S4 LOO 
HAISHSRMEN Gemstone « siege ores se ar LESS |. 262) 100 


@ Number of live-born children per woman. 


SOURCE: Table J.5 (Appendix). 
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of couples found in many instances, requires that the study be confined to 
those couples where husband and wife both had secondary schooling. As 
may be observed by examining the results which appear in Table 9.11, the 
predominating trend in fertility is towards a decrease as family income 
rises. The drop runs close to two-thirds (139 to 44) for the Anglo- 
Protestants in the 25-29 age group, once income rises from $1,000-$3,000 
to over $10,000; it is about a quarter for women aged between 35 and 39, 
and the pattern is reversed somewhat, though not to any great extent, for 
women in the 45-49 age group. Comparison with the French-Catholics is 
somewhat difficult, due to insufficient information. But the variations in 
fertility follow the same pattern as noted in the case of Anglo-Protestants. 
It should be noted, however, that the fertility of the French-Catholics 
aged 45-49 increases a great deal as family income increases. 


Table 9.11 — Index of fertility® variations by annual family income, for 
couples where both spouses have secondary schooling and woman 
is in labour force, for English-Protestant and French-Catholic 


women aged 25-29, 35-39 and 45-49, Canada, 1961 
(Fertility of $5,000-$7,000 income levels = 100) 
NOTE: In parentheses: Number of live-born children per woman. We ignored those 


cases where less than 50 couples were involved. 


Age of woman and Annual family income (in thousand dollars) 


“ lation» 
Paee alien 1-3 fy ere | 7-10 10 + 

25-29 years 

Anglo-Protestant...... 139 (1.88) | 126 (1.70) ] 100 (1.35) | 50 (.67) 44 (.59) 

French-Catholic ...... — P295G119)) 51005(79 2) 80 (.74) _ 
35-39 years 

Anglo-Protestant...... 99 (2-18))| 105, (253.2) | 100\(2.21)'| (88%@194)s\se72C185 9) 

French-Catholic ...... _ 148 (3.14) } 100 (2.13)] 81 (1.73) _ 
45-49 years 

Anglo-Protestant...... 99 (1.82) | 101 (1.87) | 100 (1.84)} 99 (1.83) | 105 (1.94) 

French-Catholic .,.... ~ _ | 108 (2.22)| 100 (2.05) | 130 (2.67) | 164 (3-37) 


@ Number of live-born children per woman. 
b Only native-born women. 
SOURCE: DBS, Census of Canada, 1961, unpublished table. 


How can we explain the marked difference in behaviour patterns 
between women aged 25-29, 35-39, on the one hand, and the women of 45-49 
years, on the other? One may be led to believe that the higher the family 
income, the more time the woman spends outside the home, on her work. 
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Now, when a woman is under 40 — and more particularly when she is 
under 30—this activity outside her home comes into direct competition with 
fertility; after the age of 45, this competition is less marked and it may be 
that because there are several children in the household, and because of 
the financial burdens which they entail, the woman feels encouraged to 
seek remunerative employment so as to increase the family’s financial 
resources. The results just established for women under 40 are exactly the 
opposite of those found for married women as a whole (whether or not gain- 
fully employed), in relation to the husband’s income. These gainfully 
employed young women are probably more emancipated than their elders, 
freed of the traditional social constraints which circumscribe the role of 
the married woman and it may be that this emancipation leads at the same 
time to greater outside activity (and thus a higher income) and a reduced 
fertility. 


3. COMPARISON WITH CHARLES’ RESULTS AND WITH THE U.S.A. 


COMPARISON WITH ENID CHARLES (1941 Census) 


In her study on the fertility of families, from information collected in 
the 1941 Census, Enid Charles analyses the variations in fertility by in- 
come, taking into account schooling, type of residence and ethnic origin.° 
Table 9.12 is a partial reproduction of the table which constituted the basis 
of her analysis.® It will be noted that, with one exception, fertility decrea- 


5 See The Changing Size of the Family...,op. cit., p. 105. 


9) 


© “Other ethnic origins’? were excluded. 


Table 9.12 — Fertility * of couples by income”, by schooling, and by ethnic 
group of husband, Canada, for selected types of residence, 1941 


British French 


"2,949 2,949 


Type of residence 


and schooling $950 


Urban 
0-8 years ....| 3-74] 3.22 2.88 5.80 5.12 
9-12 years ...; 2-88] 2.62 Des ovil 4.69 4.16 
IS en detere oichereve 2eS4 eo OR SNS 4.28 3.86 

Rural 
Oj Saviedrsuy sre). 4.50] 3.92 3.39 6.30 6.21 
9-12 years 3.45003. 14 2.64 4.92 4.23 
2505 ae OMe 3.28 4.84 


igrae Gao coudor | 2.95 


@ Number of live-born children per married woman between the ages of 45 and 54. 
b Income of wage-earners only. 
SOURCE: Enid Charles: The Changing Size..., op. cit., pe 105. 
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ses with an increase in income. The exception is not particularly signi- 
ficant: it involves rural husbands of French origin who have had more than 
13 years of schooling; the number of children increases from 3.28 to 4.84 
when the income rises from the level of $1,950—$2,949 to over $2,950, 
This is no doubt an anomaly due to the small number of couples in these 
categories. Charles calculated standardized averages for each income 
sategory and came up with the following results: 


Wess than $950) — 4.43 
$ 950 — $1,949 — 4.07 
1,950 — 2,949 — 3.46 
2,950 and over — 3.30 


Thus fertility drops by about a quarter, where the passage is from the lower 
income to the higher income levels. These results are quite different from 
those we have already found. A systematic comparison between these 
results and the results obtained from the 1961 Census, for married women 
aged between 45 and 49, yields interesting results. In the latter case, 
therefore, they are the women who are reaching the end of their period of 
fertility, but who follow the women studied by Charles with an average gap 
of about 22.5 years. Rigorous comparison is impossible because the 1961 
Census data were not presented in the same way as the 1941 Census data: 
all husbands were included and not merely the wage-earners; the schooling 
levels were not defined in the same way, as already noted in this paper; 
instead of rural populations being taken as a whole, only the rural non-farm 
populations were retained; furthermore, the urban categories used by Enid 
Charles (cities of 30,000 inhabitants and over) have to be replaced by the 
unweighted) average for cities of 30,000 to 100,000 inhabitants and those 
with over 100,000 inhabitants. Couples where the husband was of French 
srigin will be replaced by couples where the wife is French-Catholic and 
British couples by couples where the wife is Anglo-Protestant; finally, the 
way in which the income categories are presented is respected. All these 
iranspositions give the information indicated in Table 9.13. 


It is only from moderate income levels that any trend towards a rise 
in fertility is noted with an increase in income, and this only in certain 
sases: rural and urban Anglo-Protestants whose husband has had a post- 
secondary schooling; French-Catholic urban women whose husband has 
vad the same schooling as themselves. However, a systematic trend down- 
wards with increasing income appears only amongst rural Anglo-Protestant 
women whose husband has had an elementary and secondary schooling and 
ural French-Catholic women whose husband has had elementary schooling. 
The positive relationship between fertility and husband’s income is less 
clearly apparent and in a less general manner when the wife’s schooling 
is not taken into account. But even when consideration is given only to 
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the husband’s schooling, it is clear that amongst women who were between 
45 and 55 years of age in 1941, and those who were between 45 and 50 
years of age in 1961, a major change arose. In the latter instance, the very 
general negative and relatively strong relationship noted for the former 
group no longer seems to hold. There now remain but a few instances of 
this phenomenon which is disappearing, amongst the less well-educated 
couples and particularly where the incomes are under $7,000. 


Table 9.13 — Fertility ® of married women by annual income and schooling of 
husband, for English-Protestant and French-Catholic women aged 
45-49, Canada, for selected types of residence, 1961 


NOTE: We ignored those cases where less than 50 couples were involved. 


Annual income of husband 


Types of residence and Bra (ity d dollars 
husband’s schooling Cee 
Anglo-Protestants> 
Urbane 
Elementary ...... ave lakeisienele sisi 
SECONGArYMe. stele telcle seis clereeievers 
Post-secondary4,. 2 ssecscvees 


Rural non-farm 
Elementary ...ccccececsercoe C 
SCCONdALV ts crciclets ciel steleie oie iellelleie 
Post-secondary4......0.+-00- 


Urbane 
EVLEMENCALY; Ve sfaiclevslelelole oleleleieses 
SECONGALY si cse/eieke 0) «)oleleieleze eicls< 
Post-secondary?.......esceee 


Rural non-farm 
Elementary «. .sciciemscclcciwsc cis 
SECONGALry ‘ic cloicrelelel else's sicleiels/« 
Post-secondary4. ....sesseees 


@ Number of live-born children per woman. b Born in Canada. © Average 
of cities of 30,000—100,000 inhabitants and urban areas of over 100,000 inhabitants. 
Average of the levels ‘‘Some university’? and ‘*University degree’’. 


SOURCE: DBS, Census of Canada, 1961, unpublished table. 


COMPARISON WITH THE U.S.A. (1960) 


In Table 9.14 and Graph 9.5, we have reproduced the number of live- 
born children per 1,000 married women, by husband’s income, from the 
1960 US Census data. The data appear separately for urbanized regions and 
the rural non-farm environment. The resulting picture is far from being a 
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simple one, variations in fertility in relation to income being very different 
from one age group to another and rather dissimilar from one type of resi- 
dence to another. Amongst women under the age of 30, fertility increases 
regularly with income, but there is a drop beyond $10,000 or $15,000 de- 
pending on the cases — this can probably be attributed to the length of 
studies and late marriages of couples who have a very high income. This 
behaviour is common to urban and rural couples, with the exception of rural 
women aged between 25 and 29, whose fertility decreases with increasing 
income up to $4,000. Moreover, this same negative relationship is observed 
for all other age groups up to a certain level of income which varies: fertili- 
ty decreases up to the $3,000-$4,000 level for urban women between the ages 
of 30 and 45; up to $10,000-$15,000 for urban women over 45 and rural women 
between 30 and 50. Beyond these income levels there is found an increase 
in fertility, although this is not the case amongst rural women over 50 years 


of age. 


Table 9.14 — Number of live-born children per 1,000 married women, by annual 
income of husband and by age of wife, United States, for 
selected types of residence, 1960 


Type of residence and Ace ok : 
annual income of & woman (in years) 


husband (Income in 
thousand dollars) 15-19} 20-24 | 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 | 40-44] 45-49 


Urbanized areas 


4 Including negative incomes. 
SOURCE: US Census of Population, 1960, Women by Number of Children Ever Born, 
Table 37, 
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NUMBER OF LIVE—BORN CHILDREN PER 1,000 MARRIED WOMEN 


. 


BY ANNUAL INCOME OF HUSBAND AND BY AGE OF WIFE 
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$10,000 to #14,999 


47,000 to 49,999 
45,000 to 46,999 


a 


#15,000 &@ OVER 


,000 to 44,999 
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RBWWAWAwwaseeae’ 
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3, 
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Sources: Tables 9.2 and 9.14 
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CONCLUSION 


It would seem that these are the different stages in changes that 
have arisen in the relationship between fertility and income; first of all, 
the inverse ratio predominates, and this is still true of rural women over 
50 years of age; then changes to a positive relationship above a certain 
income level — the income level being lower amongst younger women and 
urban women; finally, it is virtually along the whole income scale that the 
positive relationship predominates and this is in line with the behaviour of 
women under 30 in the urban areas and under 25 in the country. 


Canada seems less advanced than the United States in this process of 
inversion in the relation between fertility and income. Graph 9.5 also re- 
produced the data in Table 9.2, found at the beginning of this chapter, and 
permits a comparison with the United States. The negative relationship is 
dominant along almost all of the income scale in the rural farm environment 
and it is only above a relatively high income ($10,000 in most cases) that 
the positive relationship becomes evident. This is also true amongst urban 
couples where the wife is over 35 years of age. Amongst urban couples 
where the wife is between 20 and 35 years of age, the positive relation is 
evident along almost all of the income scale. For women under 20, it is 
only above the $10,000 level that fertility increases with income. 


CONCLUSION 


It seems clear enough that, generally speaking, a positive relation- 
ship is being developed between fertility and income. This is already the 
prevailing relationship amongst young urban couples in Canada today. We 
have also shown that when one nullifies the influence exercised by other 
factors which usually vary at the same time as income (schooling, for 
instance), the positive effect of income on fertility is a good deal more 
generalized than would seem at first sight. This is probably true amongst 
couples who are anxious and have the means to adjust their family respon- 
sibilities to their resources. It is possible to believe that, within a very 
few years, most couples in our society will be conducting themselves in 
accordance with this rationale. 
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FERTILITY AND 
LABOUR FORCE STATUS 


From the sample of ever-married women who were asked how many 
live children they had borne during their lifetime, 22% of those aged between 
15 and 65 years were part of the labour force. This meant that during 
the course of the week preceding the census, these women had worked for 
remuneration, whatever the length of time of their employment? The partici- 
pation rate? is a little higher in urban areas (24.1%) than on farms (20.0%) 
and the latter rate exceeds the rate in the rural non-farm environment (15.4%). 
The result is that 78.4% of these active women are found in urban areas, 
12.0% in rural non-farm environment and 9.6% on farms. 


It is important to note that some of these active women can only spend 
a few hours a week at gainful employment outside the home. It is therefore 
possible that the very high reduction in fertility that we shall find for active 
women as a whole is even higher in the case of those who spend a large 
part of their time in gainful employment outside the home. 


The participation rates for married women vary according to their age. 
These rates will be found in Table 10.1 for ‘‘all types of residence’’, by 
age groups of five or ten years. The variations in the rate are not very 
great, however; this rate increases from 24% at 15-19 years to 27% at 
20-24 years; the rate for women aged 25-34 is lower (22%) and this no 
doubt corresponds to the period when children are most in need of care; the 
rate then increases once again to reach a maximum at 45-54 years (29%), 


and then decreases. 


1 The definition of the labour force is quite complex. In the case of women, 
it includes those who have worked for a remuneration, as well as those who have 
worked in a family enterprise and not been remunerated for this work provided they 
spent at least 20 hours in the enterprise. For further details, see DBS, Census of 
Canada, 1961, Bulletin 3.1-17, p. 11. 


2? The participation rate is the fraction of any group which belongs to the active 
population. 
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Table 10.1 — Participation rates of women ever married by 
age group, Canada, 1961 


Age Activity Age 
of woman rate of woman 


Activity 
rate 


AG. OEyOL ko ace eae 45-54 years te. 6s ose stems’ 
eioreiatehe sieret ons (sie BS <OA moo ae © eect a tere chais 
siete io erase lene. ets . 65 years and over......... 


e2esece oo eee 20 © 


SOURCE: DBS, Census of Canada, 1961, Bulletin 1.3-1, Table 78, and Bulletin 3.1-13, 
Table 18, 


NUMBER OF LIVE-BORN CHILDREN 


The examination of the ratios appearing in Table 10.2 will reveal a 
very great difference in fertility between active and inactive women. These 
ratios are the fertility quotient of active to inactive women. The number of 
live-born children per 1,000 women ever married, by age groups and differ- 
ent types of residence are also shown in this table. The study of Graph 
10.1, covering the same data, indicates that the absolute differences in the 
number of live-born children between active and inactive women, increase 
with age up to 45 years; after that, the absolute differences remain relati- 
vely stable, except in the rural farm environment, where these differences 
decrease. However, the relative differences are generally higher in propor- 
tion as the women are young, as can be ascertained by examining the 
evolution of the ratios in Table 10,2. For ‘‘all types of residence’’, the 
ratio increases from .389 at 15-19 years to .765 at 60-64 years; this means 
that, in relation to the fertility of inactive women, that of active women is 
61% lower at 15-19 years and 24% lower at 60-64 years. There are two 
possible explanations for the decrease in fertility differences between 
active and inactive women, with increasing age: there may be a behavioural 
difference between women of various generations, but we are inclined to 
reject this hypothesis. There is another and more likely explanation: as age 
increases, women who are active at a given age level have benefited from 
an increasingly longer period during which they were able to stay home and 
devote themselves to educating their children. 


The sub-fertility of active women is higher in urban areas than in the 
rural non-farm environment and higher in the latter case than for rural women 
living on farms. In cities of more than 100,000 inhabitants, it varies between 
64% (15-19 years) and 24% (55-59 years); in the rural farm environment, 
the extreme percentages are 42% (15-19 years) and 9% (60-64 years). 
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GRAPH 10.1 


NUMBER OF LIVE-BORN CHILDREN PER 1,000 WOMEN EVER MARRIED, 
BY AGE AND BY LABOUR FORCE STATUS OF WOMAN, 
CANADA, BY TYPE OF RESIDENCE, 1961 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN 
PER 1,000 WOMEN 


5,000 ALL TYPES OF RESIDENCE 


INACTIVE WOMEN 
Ne et 
/ 


vA 
/ ACTIVE WOMEN 
/ 


i 1 ' ' ' y 1 ' ' 
15-19 | 25-29! 35-39 | 45+49 155-59} 
20-24 30+34 40-44 50-54 60+64 
AGE OF WOMAN 


RURAL NON-FARM 


ACTIVE WOMEN 


152 19% | 25~ log! re 139 | ‘45! 49! 55: 59 | 
2024 30134 40- 44 50! 54 60-64 


AGE OF WOMAN 
Source: Table 10.2 
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COMPARISON WITH THE UNITED STATES 


We shall limit ourselves to women living in urban areas and to the 
white population for the United States. Table 10.3 gives the number of live- 
born children per 1,000 ever-married women, based on 1960 US census 
figures, for both active and inactive women, by age groups. We have worked 
out the ratio in the fertility of active to inactive women, as we did for 
Canada, whose ratios we reproduce anew to facilitate the comparison be- 
tween the two countries. Indeed, our comparison is not of the strictest 
accuracy because the urbanized areas, as defined in the US Census, ex- 
clude the smaller towns. However, this does not alter the orientation of 
the conclusions that may be drawn: even if only the cities of more than 
100,000 inhabitants in Canada are taken into account, the results of the 
comparison would still be about the same. In the United States, as in Ca- 
nada, the ratios increase with the woman’s age. In other words, the relative 
difference in fertility between active and inactive women decreases as the 


Table 10.3 — Number of live-born children per 1,000 women ever married, 
by age and by labour force status of woman, United States (white 
population) urbanized areas*, 1960 and ratio of the fertility 
of women in labour force to that of women not in labour force, 


United States, 1960, and Canada (urban), 1961 


U.S.A. (white population), 
urbanized areas 
Number of children per 1,000 women 


Canada (urban 


Age of woman areas) 


RatioD 


Active 


15-19 VEars wcesccsoee 


224 g Veysahvess 038 
25.529: Fy sissscles 1,357 2,297 059 050 
30-34 ** scecscesas 1,808 2,670 68 260 
BS SO featyeceet 1,949 2,699 072 °65 
40-44 “ cc cceeeess 1,926 2,530 °76 268 
As=4D  Veaeactiess 1,833 2,267 81 o71 
Bie SA ve ee cc coey °74 
55459 oe set gbies 075 


60-64 Oe Rs oterereva eats 
65 years and over ... 


@ The definition of ‘urbanized areas’ differs from urban areas as defined in the Canadian 
census. According to the 1960 US Census, “‘urbanized areas’ were constituted by the totality 
of territorial units which corresponded to the following conditions: a city of at least 50,000 
inhabitants plus the densely populated territory surrounding it. It follows, therefore, that the 
‘6 urbanized areas’? in the US Census correspond pretty well to the ‘metropolitan areas’’ as 
the term is used in Canada. 


b Fertility of the active women divided by that of the inactive women. 
SOURCES: U.S.A. — US Census of Population, 1960, Women by Number of Children Ever 
Born, Table 30. Canada — Table 10.2. 
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age of women increases: from 50 to 19% in the United States and from 62 to 
25% in Canada. The difference in fertility between active and inactive 
women is therefore much greater for Canadian women than for white US 
women, particularly among the young women. It is difficult to determine 
what the reasons are. In any event, we are left with the impression that 
married women in the United States have been better able to conciliate the 
requirements of their working lives with those of procreation than have 
Canadian women. It is noteworthy that, up to the age of 35, active married 
women in the United States bear more children than do Canadian women in 
the same Situation. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WOMEN BY NUMBER OF CHILDREN AND PARITY- 
PROGRESSION RATIOS 


In each type of residence, it is characteristic of the active married 
women that a greater proportion of them have remained infertile or have 
only borne one or two children (in contrast to the inactive married women) 
and also that very few of their number have borne three or more children. 
As can be seen in Table 10.4, the relative scarcity we have just mentioned 
is accentuated as the number of children rises. For ‘‘all types of resi- 
dence’’, one sixth of the active women aged 35-39 had not yet borne any 
children and an equal fraction had borne only one child. Proportions of the 
same order will be found amongst older women. The fraction is only slightly 
higher amongst urban women (one-fifth), but the active rural women have 
much less often remained childless or borne only one child. It should also 
be noted that few of the active women living in urban areas, and aged 35-39 
have borne more than three children (15.2%) whereas among inactive women, 
the percentage is twice as high (33.5%). In cities of more than 100,000 
inhabitants, the percentages are respectively 1273 and 29.2, 


The parity-progression ratios by birth order are reproduced in Graph 
10.2, for active and inactive women aged 35-39 and 65 and over. They are 
systematically lower amongst active women, for all birth orders, except 
amongst rural farm women aged over 65, where the parities are almost the 
same. The spread is higher amongst women aged 35-39 than for the older 
women. 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN UNDER FIVE YEARS OF AGE 


The economic activity of married women is frequently haphazard and 
we may be led to believe that in a way they enter and leave the ranks of 
the working population to the extent that the procreation and raising of their 
children allow this freedom. If this is the case, we should find greater 
differences in the current fertility rates between the active and the inactive 
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Table 10.4 — Percentage distribution of women ever married by number of 
live-born children, for women in labour force and women not in labour 


force, aged 20-24, 35-39, 45-49 and 65 and over, Canada, 


by type of residence, 1961 


Type of residence, age, 
labour force status of woman 


All types of residence 


20-24 years: 
ACtiVew,  rcteioue chats Mateberele as 
Ita CEIV Gy. setejeielas tetedele ose ao8 
35-39 years: 
AGCLIV.G®. cusiersiaictshorererate erste 


INaCElVGuresronelereisietonetonsi ster 


45-49 years: 
INCULV.GN Batol ol els oieietaciota eles 


65 years and over: 


INCLIV.EG malate cvetetec art enerere ote 
ANACTIVC hirer ele siete erelee pie tate 
Urban 
20-24 years: 
INCULV.Ci te Terror erere Bie ete 8.6% Pi 
INACCIVETs crsic c sustiols a's 0) afeters 
35-39 years: 
IACUIVE™ atic oe ele stems Bie orate 
InaCtive hs icicle l<iete lever oe aie 
45-49 years: 
INCLIVE® sie eiateleletelicteRavere DSi 
Inactive. tere tatela ts Jererelents 


65 years and over: 
ACTIVE, creel eta clot datetolere siete 


Cities 100,000 


20-24 years: 
NCUIVie® ers aiatere «ye AC OICaCRCIC ° 


ACtiVve: cd falls «fdas agora « 
IaCtiv ere a cusuekasole okabe eran 


45-49 years:, 
AGtiVes sous ett oicielece oreks Rieke 


INACELVER eine ciettcloinis ceene oa 


__Number of live-born children 


0) 
5802 
14.4 | 37-5 | 30-1] 12-6 
17-9 | 18-1 | 27.2) 17-8 
6-3 | 10-4 | 22-6} 21-8 
17-7 | 18-8 | 25-4] 16-1 
11.2 | 13.6 | 21.2] 17-1 
17-5 | 17-0 | 18-7] 14-3 
12-6 | 11-8 | 15.3] 13-8 
6003 | 26-3} 10-1 26 
15-1 | 40.2 | 29-4] 11-2 
19-6 | 19.9 | 28.1} 17-2 
6-7 | 11-7 | 25-0] 23-0 
19.4 | 20-6} 26-8} 15-6 
12-63 | 1564 | 23-7] 178 
19.0 | 18-7 | 20-0} 147 
13.3 | 13-1 | 16-8} 14-5 
62-4 | 25-9 9.0 203 
16-0 | 42-4 | 28.4] 10-0 
21.9 | 2163 | 28.0} 16-4 
(ea WB AU 5e8 |) 20s 
21-6 | 22-0} 26-8] 14.9 
1355) dive OMlte25 +24 mek oak 
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79 
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0.4 


207 
704 
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5-9 


604 


000 
0-3 


1.6 
4.5 


a 
4.4 


4.0 
6-0 


0-0 
0.2 


1.2 
3-6 


1.9 
367 


Oo1 


28 
9.2 


4.6 
12.8 


11.3 
2009 


0.1 
0.0 


1.6 
6-0 


207 
86 


83 
17-3 


0.0 
0-0 
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Table 10.4 — Percentage distribution of women ever married by number of 
liveeborn children, for women in labour force and women not in labour 
force, aged 20-24, 35-39, 45-49 and 65 and over, Canada, 
by type of residence, 1961 — Concluded 


Type of residence, age, Number of live-born children 


Cities 160,000+ ~ Concl. 
65 years and over: 
INCL Cueto ares chelcieloncisiieresste ML ne i) 2Os2. 1820.3 14.6 7.4 
RPACCIN Olt erecisiciclcsielche sietes ml S.o- | L402 (alos LSS 14.4 
Rural non-farm 
20-24 years: 
MANE es see sds aaidess os Stet | 2250. PL4.0 5.5 - 
THACtLV CUT erate cia adl Wle |e SOLO 3739 “1654: 0.2 
35-39 years: 
OVO Rises s «ven be cbwiale'a | 2209) 19-0 |.24.4 ) 20.8 5.6 
MHACTIVCAsWs (rete as) cis-elel ateteteie Shey 128. |ho.9 1352 17.6 
45-49 years: 
PNG II VGUr siete cide sialcieraovenin Lt.) L4.0. #22.00 10 18.1 9.0 
HNACtIVENN s Rictaidie tier eie stele: 6 OF Os LO. 3p OORT Se 21.8 
65 years and over: 
ANGCLIVG mira cliciiclaceicaiel Loci lene, | LZ. Ors 1282 15.5 
INACTIVE teas cteieeisieiets ce ele Lae | Ore ells aie) 29.0 
Rural farm 
20-24 years: 
INCTAVEH ayeioie s siele estes sels) |/ SOT -| G2.0-)e1G.5 8.8 0.2 
[nACHVer tcl saicie eres soe ele TO. O01 Set 1nS0.5)) 13.8 0.2 
35-39 years: 
INGEIV Cares ors ove sie o.siene) sjélels 8.1 Sssr ez1. 6 20,3 10.9 
TACT VOcnsicls cisclcicclowes all tact Ono tel osorl 19e 17.3 
45-49 years: 
INGHVCL eeicae se cae ce steiete| aoa 9.4 | 18.4] 17.7 14.3 
INACTIVE es cet <s clcletsieie'e (MOSS Sole losdo i los4 23.0 
65 years and over: 
PEEUO: 2.5, sree ¢ ciate mea! = ee OPT Maldeds: | 13.9 28.5 
EDO CEIV OE. 5.05 .<1s 0519 93,0010 oem O69 Ome lS) 1254 31.8 


SOURCE: DBS, Census of Canada, 1961, unpublished table. 


women than in the cumulative rates that the number of live-born children 
represent. And this is, indeed, the finding. We do not have the current 
fertility rates for married women by labour force status, but we do have data 
that come close to them such as the number of children under five years of 
age, data derived from the census. Children under five years of age area 
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GRAPH 10.2a 


PARITY-PROGRESSION RATIOS BY LABOUR FORCE STATUS OF WOMAN, 
CANADA, BY TYPE OF RESIDENCE, WOMEN EVER MARRIED 
AGED 35-39, I961 
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PARITY-PROGRESSION RATIOS BY LABOUR FORCE STATUS OF WOMAN, 
CANADA, BY TYPE OF RESIDENCE, 
WOMEN EVER MARRIED AGED 65 AND OVER, 196! 
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pretty fair indication of the number of births in the five years preceding the 
census; deceased children cannot count sufficiently enough to invalidate 
the comparisons. Table 10.5 provides, for different types of residence, the 
number of children under five years of age who were living with their 
mother, at the time of the 1961 Census, by age and labour force status of 
the mother. Although these rates are quite similar to the current fertility 
rates drawn from vital statistics, they differ from the latter in two respects, 
apart from the absence of children who died prior to the census: the age of 
women at the time of the census is not the age they had at the time of birth 
of their children; moreover, the births are over a five-year period and not 
for a one-year period as in the case of the customary fertility rates. How- 
ever, these differences do not affect the comparison between the fertility of 
active and that of inactive women. 


By comparing the ratios which appear in Table 10.5 and those in 
Table 10.2, we readily find that the ratios in Table 10.5 are a good deal 
lower than those in Table 10.2, particularly from age 25 onwards. This 
means that between the active and the inactive women, the fertility differ- 
ences are much greater in the case of children born over the course of the 
last five years than when taking into account all children born. For ‘“‘recent’’ 
fertility, the fertility differences are never under 55% for ‘‘all types of 
residence’’, and never less than 60% for the large cities. It should also be 
pointed out that the evolution in the ratios of Table 10.5 in regard to the 
woman’s age differs widely from that noted in Table 10,2 for completed 
fertility. In the case of children born during the last five years, the sub- 
fertility of active women decreases between 15-19 years of age and 25-29 
years of age (as for completed fertility), but increases thereafter. For “ete 
types of residence’’, ‘‘recent’’ sub-fertility is 647% for the 15-19 age group, 
55% for the 25-29 age group and 69% for the 40-44 age group. 


VARIATIONS IN SUB-FERTILITY OF THE ACTIVE MARRIED WOMEN 


The sub-fertility of active married women, as just observed, seems to 
prevail amongst all segments of the population, but the degree of its inten- 
sity depends upon whether the spouses are well educated or under-educated, 
on whether their income is high or not, and on whether the wife is Anglo- 
Protestant or French-Catholic. The data available are not such as to permit 
a comparison of the fertility of active women with that of inactive women, 
but we can make a systematic comparison which will come close to doing 
just that. 

We have the two following series of data: 
(a) for all married women without distinguishing between active and 
inactive: the number of live-born children per 1,000 women by 
level of schooling of each spouse and by husband’s income; 
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Table 10.5 — Number of children under five years per 1,000 women ever 
married, by age and by labour force status of women, and ratio of the 
fertility of women in labour force to that of women not 
in labour force, Canada, by type of residence, 1961 


Type of residence 
and labour force 
status of woman 


Age of woman (in years) 


25-29 30-34 35-39 


All types of 


residence 
ANCEIVE™ TE « ciate Chae 673.5 490.0! 270.9 128.9 36.4 
Inactivers uals. WA9420 01614 129) 122715750 411.1 109.4 
Ratrose. = 2451 429 358 314 Boos 
Cities 100,000+ 
AchiVe fe 253.0 426.2 Sows 398.7 20764 84.1 20.3 
Inactive... 747.4 | 1,260.2 | 1,403.6 | 1,084.6 | 683.0 341.0 76.0 
Ratio® a. .0. HSiete, Heets! 396 - 368 304 ~247 a 20%) 
Cities 30,000+ 
Aetive Wo ck Ll: 282.4 497.6 689.7 454.9 | 242.3 107.8 8052 
inectiv] 2.2... ROOae Hel, oOo.) | 1647050) |i ONGHl! (707 78 30725 93.6 
INAtIOS cere ocie Assis} RBIS -467 2413 342 293 seve} 
Rural non-farm 
iNSshiicy Sores Sp Seeens (awstsyal 834.4 595.8 334.0 184.0 55.2 
INAChivie metete.¢ ce:0 S29. 1, 530.4 | 1701670) | 22976") @867.0 515.4 L5Sso 
RaAtvOR  e eiaaete 402 412 misn le) -484 ACESS) AS 348 
Rural farm 
Netiven Fe. Sects. s 418.0 937.2 ILL 228, 1 959.8 562.1 291.8 90.6 
Inactive .....ece O54. 1,434.2 | £05126 IF 1,268.0.) 89273 518.4 159.4 
ae .639 oye) 744 Refowi -630 3009 568 
Ratio recesses | 


8 Fertility of active women divided by that of inactive women. 


SOURCE: DBS, Census of Canada, 1961, unpublished table. 


(b) in the case of active married women: the number of live-born 
children per 1,000 women, by level of schooling of each spouse 
and by family income. 


In each case, the women are living with their husbands and the data 
are available for women in three age groups: 25-29 years, 35-39 years and 
45-49 years. We shall therefore be forced to compare the fertility of active 
women with that of all active and inactive women, and this, obviously, 
attenuates the difference between the active and the inactive women. The 
data will be found in Table 10.6. In the case of active women, the data are 
only available for two groups of couples, namely couples where the wife is 
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Anglo-Protestant or French-Catholic and we shall have to limit our obser- 
vations to these two groups. 


In Columns 3 and 6 in Table 10.6 will be found the ratios of the 
fertility of all active and inactive women to the fertility of active women; 
the quotient has been converted to a percentage by multiplying the ratio by 
100. These ratios are a type of index as to the excess fertility of all women 
compared to that of active women; a ratio of 127, for instance, means that 
the fertility of all women exceeds the fertility of active women by 27%. 


Obviously, excess fertility looms larger with a higher income. This 
should not surprise us, since we have already observed that fertility varies 
in direct relation to the husband’s income in the case of all women, whereas 
it decreases inversely to family income in the case of active women. Table 
10.7 illustrates this phenomenon. There are, however, two exceptions that 
should be pointed out: excess fertility is higher in the $1,000-$3,000 
income level than in the $3,000-$5,000 income level, except in the case of 
women aged 25-29 (the first case concerns only couples in which both 
spouses had solely an elementary schooling); the other exception involves 
women aged between 45 and 49: excess fertility is a little lower where 
incomes are over $10,000 than where incomes range from $7,000 to $10,000. 
Taken as a whole, however, the progression of excess fertility with that of 
income is very pronounced. The explanation of this general phenomenon is 
probably that the higher the income, the more important the role of outside 
work to the active woman, which consequently reduces her fertility.° The 
exception pointed out in the case of very low incomes is probably due to 
the necessity for many women to supplement their husband’s quite insuffi- 
cient income; in so far as the exception concerning women between 45 and 
49 years of age, amongst whom there is a much less clearly pronounced 
progression of excess fertility with income, this exception may be purely 


accidental. 


Let us now examine excess fertility in relation to the woman’s 
schooling. The indices in Table 10.8 provide an answer to this question: 
these indices represent the arithmetic mean of the indices in Table 10.6 
corresponding to each level of schooling for the woman. In working out 
these average indices, no account was taken of the indices cor- 
responding to the $1,000-$3,000 income group, the $7,000-$10,000 nor of 
the $10,000 plus levels, which are not available for certain schooling 
levels in order to avoid any bias in the comparisons. The results are very 
clear: the excess fertility of all active and inactive women (in comparison 
with active women) is higher amongst women who have only had limited 

SIt may equally well be concluded that the cause and effect relationship 


is reversed: it is perhaps because women are not very fertile that they become 
active outside the home. 
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FERTILITY AND LABOUR FORCE STATUS 


Table 10.7 — Index of excess fertility variations of all married women as a 
ratio of married women in labour force, by income, Canada, 1961 


Age of wife Index of excess fertility> 


F a 
and income Anglo-Protestant | French-Catholic Average 


25-29 years: 


@ Annual income in thousands of dollars.In the case of all active and inactive women, 
it is the husband’s income; in the case of active women, the family income is used. 
b The indices inthis table are the arithmetic mean of the indices in Table 10.6 corres ponding 
to the indicated categories of income. 


SOURCE: Table 10.6, 


Table 10.8 — Index of excess fertility variations of all married women as a 
ratio of married women in labour force, by schooling of wife, Canada, 1961 


Excess fertility index@ 


Anglo-Protestant French-Catholic 


Age and schooling 
of woman 


Average 


25-29 years: 


Mlomentaryans Wiis e cas eles 3% 184 

SOCONCAry ys ectlslons Givi’ o 6 ie ote 162 
35-39 years: 

ESLEMENLATY, «ov oio0 0 )s%e,eilete evel 146 137 

SECONCALYHs . cvelsicheis, oie 0x00 e sers 137 127 
45-49 years: 

ETLEMENL ALY cr erensyoie) eueisi oe ous,s) ele 144 133 


DECONGALY: “a 6,0 ops ches/eieiee see 6 


142 128 


4 The indices inthis table are the arithmetic mean of the indices inTable 10.6corres- 
pondingto the indicated levels of schooling. No account has been taken of the $1,000-$3,000, 
‘$7,000-$10,000, or of the $10,000 and over income levels. 


SOURCE: Table 10.6. 
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schooling than it is amongst women who have reached secondary schooling 
and this phenomenon is all the more marked that the woman is younger. 
There is an explanation for this phenomenon: the less educated women tend 
to bear more children than do women with a longer schooling record. It is 
quite plausible to conclude, therefore, that, to adapt their fertility to their 
responsibilities outside the home, the former have been obliged to reduce 
their fertility to an even greater extent. 


The variations in excess fertility hy husband’s schooling do not seem 
to follow any set pattern, as shown by results of calculations similar to 
the preceding ones and which appear in Table 10,9. 


Table 10.9 — Index of excess fertility variations of all married women as a 
ratio of married women in labour force, by schooling of 


husband, Canada, 1961 


Index of excess fertility4 


Anglo-Protestant French-Catholic 


Age of woman and 


husband’s schooling Average 


25-29 years: 
Elementary ....+eseseeeees 
Secondary .-.ssevvvsoceeues 

35-39 years: 
Elementary ..c.avcccsences 
Secondary ....cceevvvcosers 


45-49 years: 


Elementary ,..cccevssoveeee 
Secondary a4. sce wee ce seis 2 


@ The indices in this table are the arithmetic mean of indices in Table 10.6correspon- 
ding to the schooling levels indicated. No account was taken of the $1,000-$3,000, $7,000- 
$10,000, or of the $10,000 plus income levels. 


Finally , we should point out a major difference observed in the three 
foregoing tables: the difference in fertility between active women on the 
one hand, and all active and inactive women, is a good deal higher amongst 
French-Catholics than amongst Anglo-Protestants. If the average for the 
indices in each column in Table 10.9 is worked out (or in each column in 
Table 10.8), the figures are 131 for the Anglo-Protestants, 159 for the 
French-Catholics and 145 for the two groups taken as a whole. This means 
that excess fertility of all married women in comparison to active women is 
31% in the case of Anglo-Protestants and 59% in the case of French- 
Catholics. This same finding can be expressed in terms of the sub-fertility 
of active women in relation to all active and inactive women: namely, 24% 
in the former and 37% in the latter instance. As a whole, the figure is of 
the order of 30%, 
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CONCLUSION 


There is no denying the fact that work outside the home by married 
women is related toa major decrease in fertility. There is nothing surprising 
in this finding for this point is probably but the most obvious aspect of the 
competition which exists between their children and other objectives which 
solicit couples and the woman particularly: time. No doubt there are many 
other aspects to this competition between conflicting objectives, the 
economic aspect in particular. But, generally speaking, the conflicting 
drives are not clearly apparent, not even to the couple concerned: probably 
very few couples make a conscious and deliberate choice between a third 
child and a second car, and it is very unlikely that a couple sits down to 
calculate the interest which would accumulate in fifteen years on a capital 
sum equal to the sum which they would spend, over the same period, on a 
child. However, the married woman desirous of working outside her home 
must make a pretty clear choice between the time she is going to devote to 
educating her children and the time she is going to have to spend outside 
her home on a job unless, of course, she cannot bear any children. 


With an increasing proportion of married women going out to work, it 
is quite possible that fertility will be reduced, but this is by no means 
certain. It is equally possible that society will succeed in working out 
certain arrangements that will permit a greater compatibility between these 
two poles of attraction in the activity of married women. In the United 
States, married women’s work seems not to have so depressive an influence 
on fertility as is the case in Canada. United States couples have perhaps 
worked out solutions that enable married women to conciliate these two 
roles that they are called upon to exercise. 


The scope of the effect brought on fertility by the remunerated work 
outside the home of married women cannot easily be measured. The data 
used thus far enable us to measure the past fertility of women, who were 
active or inactive at a given time in their lives. But in trying to precisely 
assess the effect of their work on the fertility of married women, we would 
need to consider the number of years of activity and the exact period these 
years occupied in women’s genesic cycle. We do not have these data. 
However, it may be estimated that if active women between 45-50 years of 
age experience a fertility that is lower by 30% than that of inactive women 
in the same age group, this percentage perhaps approximates a measure of 
the phenomenon in which we are interested. We are inclined to believe that 
this approximation falls short of the mark. Furthermore, it should be noted 
that amongst active women aged 45-50, a number have been at work from 
the very outset of their married lives; others have only gone to work after 
they have raised and educated their young children. If all of them had worked 
from the outset of their married lives, the reduction would be much higher. 
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According to the data we used on the number of children under five years of 
age per married woman, it can be estimated that in the case of more or less 
permanent work, the active married women would only bear about half the 
number of children borne by the women who have remained inactive. Such 
being the conditions, the possibility that married women might engage more 
extensively in more or less permanent work might constitute some danger for 
the renewal of generations. 


One important reservation must be expressed however. The considera- 
tions expressed above imply that it is the desire to work outside the home 
that reduces fertility. Now, it is probable that many women go to work 
because, independently of their own will in the matter, they have remained 
childless, or have only borne a few children. To the extent that this is 
true, it cannot be asserted that work outside the home reduces fertility, as 
the latter would be very low in any case. However, we are inclined to 
believe that in the majority of cases, it is the desire to work that leads to 
a reduction in fertility. 
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Chapter 11 


VARIOUS ASPECTS 
OF CANADIAN FERTILITY 


In this chapter, we will gather data and comments on some aspects of 
fertility that, for a variety of reasons, can only be dealt with, in very 
summary fashion, in this study. Three aspects will be examined: 


1, the intervals between first marriage and first birth as well as those 
between various birth orders; 


2. the evolution in fertility rates by birth order since 1928; 
3. illegitimate fertility. 


We do not intend treating all of these aspects with equal importance. 
The birth intervals will be examined more carefully because this part of the 
study is based on unpublished data taken from the 1961 Census. The other 
aspects may be of equal interest but will be more briefly dealt with either 
because the available data are limited, or because they are not fully 
pertinent to the major topics dealt with in this study. 


1, VARIATIONS IN BIRTH INTERVALS 


By ‘‘birth interval’? we mean the time between the first marriage and 
first birth, or various successive births; in the first instance the interval is 
of the order 0, the other intervals being similarly characterized by their 
rank: 1 (between the first and the second birth), 2 (between the second 
and the third birth), .... etc. The order of interval therefore corresponds 
to that of the birth which stands at the beginning of the interval. The 
intervals from 0 to 9 will be examined in relation to the married woman’s 
age at the time of her marriage, to her age at the time of the 1961 Census 
as well as to the number of live-children born to each woman. We shall also 
study, for certain age groups at marriage and in 1961, the variations in 
birth interval for immigrant women and for three groups of native-born 
women: Anglo-Protestants, Anglo-Catholics and French-Catholics. 
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Some comments should be made on the data used to measure the 
intervals, and more particularly, on the age of the children and on the date 
of marriage. The census enables us to establish the age of each child in a 
family (in years) and the number of live-born children to each woman ever 
married, at least in the case of women who are part of the 20% sample used 
to gather information about fertility (number of live-born children and date 
of marriage). To begin with, we had to eliminate all the women ever married 
for whom the number of live births was not the same as the number of 
children in the family reported in the census; this was necessary so that 
the calculations would not be thrown into error either by the number of 
children who had died or by the number of children who had left home. The 
measure of the interval between marriage and first birth is based on the 
date of marriage and the age of the oldest child. Since the date of marriage 
is not known to the day (marriages were classified by six calendar-month 
periods) and the age of the children was only given in completed years, the 
interval between marriage and first birth cannot be estimated without a 
margin of inaccuracy that may run as high as eighteen months. However, 
the calculation can be made in such a way that errors of one kind may be 
compensated by those of another kind. The result is that the average 
interval is about right, provided the law of large numbers may come into 


play. 


The same problem arises in connection with the intervals of orders 
1 to 9, the measurement of which depends on the age of successive children. 
In this case however, the margin of possible error may run as high as two 
years. However, once again, the errors of one kind can be compensated by 
errors of another kind. 


We shall examine, first of all, the variations in the intervals by order, 
for the various possible combinations of age at marriage and age in 1961 
(up to 35 years), without taking into account the total number of children 
born to the same mother. This last factor will be taken into consideration 
further on. 


WOMAN’S AGE AT FIRST MARRIAGE AND HER AGE IN 1961 


Table 11.1 provides the length of intervals by order, according to the 
woman’s age at marriage and in 1961. We have left aside women over 35 
years of age because, beyond that age, women for whom the number of 
live births no longer corresponds to the number of children at home be- 
come quite numerous. Even if all these cases were systematically set 
aside, our results might still be selective and therefore, subject to 
error. The information in Table 11.1 is partially represented in Graph 11.1. 
All the curves obey a similar, general form: the interval increases in the 
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VARIATIONS IN BIRTH INTERVALS 


transition from order 0 to order 1 or 2, then regularly decreases. The de- 
creasing part of the curve is explained by the fact that as order increases, 
the women involved are those who have given birth to an ever-increasing 
number of children. It will be found further on that by taking into account the 
size of families, this decrease in the interval by order no longer occurs. 


The two panels at the top of Graph 11.1 group the curves which 
correspond to married women between 14 and 20 years of age, and between 
20 and 25 years of age, respectively; each curve corresponds to a group of 
ages in 1961. For a given age at marriage, the intervals are as long as the 
women are old; the difference runs to half a year from age group to age 
group, but tends to increase up to the interval corresponding to order 2 and 
then decreases. This increase in the intervals as age (in 1961) rises, is 
not Surprising: since age at marriage is constant, the duration of marriage 
is as long as the age of women in 1961 is high. It is therefore normal that 
the average length of each interval becomes longer as age increases. In the 
two bottom panels, the curves are grouped according to the age of women in 
1961 (25-29 and 30-34 years). It is then found that the intervals are as long 
aS age at marriage is low, except in those instances where age at marriage 
and age in 1961 fall within the same group. In the latter instances, the 
interval is longer than what we would expect. It should be noted, in passing, 
that the interval between marriage and first birth is then strikingly short: 
Six tenths of a year in the case of women aged 25-29 and married while in 
that age group; the interval is negative (-0.4 years) for those aged 30-34 
and married while in that age group. In this latter case, it may be concluded 
that most women gave birth to one child before marriage. 


We have examined similar data for each type of residence: no sys- 
tematic difference shows up. 


AGE IN 1961, AGE AT FIRST MARRIAGE AND FAMILY SIZE 


We have already pointed out that the consideration of family size 
changes the shape of the curves representing the length of the interval by 
order. As the data in Table 11.2 and Graph 11.2 indicate, the interval in 
this case increases quite sharply between order 0 and order 1, as it did 
above; but there is no progressive decrease noted in the interval after order 
lor 2. Indeed, the interval increases constantly with order and this increase 
is all the much higher as the family size is small. In the case of families of 
8 to 10 children, the interval is pretty stable from orders 1 to 9, and is at a 
level varying between 1.3 and 1.7 years, depending on the case. It should 
be noted, however, that in the case of women aged 30-34, married between 
the ages of 14 and 19 and who have borne eight children, the length of the 
interval increases slightly with the order. These women were married, on 
average, for about fifteen years and this appears to have left a certain free 
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GRAPH 1.2 
AVERAGE LENGTH OF BIRTH INTERVALS OF ORDERS 0 TOQ, 
BY AGE OF WOMAN IN 1961, HER AGE AT FIRST MARRIAGE, 
AND NUMBER OF LIVE—BORN CHILDREN, CANADA 
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Source: Table |1.2 
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Table 11.2 — Average length of birth intervals of orders 0 to 9, 
by age of woman in 1961, her age at first marriage 
and number of live-born children, Canada 


(Intervals in years) 


NOTE: Except where otherwise indicated, the average intervals in 
this table represent at least 50 women. 


Age of woman in 1961, 
age at marriage, number 
of live-born children 


Order of interval 


25-29 years in 1961 


Married at 14-19 years 
hogiwiiclts sa eameane 
DICHALGreN Nels else oe 
3 ws masts ciel sete re 
4 oy + mvemer yee 
6 ¢ afate ci alie.stotehe 


8 ce 
eeeooseoos 


LORChildrenits. s\storre ote 


Married at 20-24 years 
INGHAM etn eleres ete e 
Drchrldrenin iste lave ereta.« 
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4 oe aisiaier ers. syereye 
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SOURCE: DBS, Census of Canada, 1961, unpublished table 
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play for voluntary spacing of births, particularly from the fourth child on- 
wards. But, in the case of women who have borne between eight and ten 
children, the interval is about constant, whatever the order (with the ex- 
ception, obviously, of the interval between marriage and first birth). 


Generally speaking, the following observations may be formulated: 


1. For a given order, the interval is as long as the number of children 
is small. 


2. The increase in the length of intervals, with progression in the 
order, is all the more rapid that the number of children born is 
lower, and this is probably a result of a voluntary spacing of 
births. 


3. In the case of the four groups of women studied here, the last 
interval for women who have borne n children is longer than the 
last interval (higher by one) for women who have had n+1 children. 
There are sometimes exceptions in order 0. 


The extreme values are -3.1 years (women aged 25-29, married at 
20-24 years, who have borne 8 children, interval of order 0) and 4.2 years 
(women aged 30-34, married at 14-19 years, who have borne two children, 
interval of order 1). In the first instance, the duration of marriage was 10 
years maximum;' it is likely that most of these women bore one or several 
children before they married. They are not the only ones; we can conclude 
that in all cases where the interval 0 is under one year, an appreciable 
proportion of women conceived their child before marriage. 


For a given number of live-born children, the intervals of any order 
whatsoever are as high as the duration of the marriage is long. In this 
regard, the four groups of women studied fall into the following order 
(increasing order in length of intervals). 


— women aged 25-29, married at 20-24 years; 


A c¢ c¢ ce F ce a3 14-19 ce 
~ (a4 ia9 30-34, ce ce 20-24 ce : 
ae ing ce cé : c¢ ing 14-19 ce 


There is very little difference, however, between the three groups of women 
who have borne 10 children. 


1It may have been 11.5 years in certain cases, taking into account the margin of 
error in the estimates. 
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DIFFERENCES BETWEEN CULTURAL GROUPS 


In Graph 11.3, we have indicated the length of intervals between 
orders 0 to 6 for immigrant women and for three groups of native-born 
women: namely the Anglo-Protestants, the Anglo-Catholics and the French- 
Catholics. We have considered only the women aged 30-34, married between 
the ages of 20 and 24 and the women aged 25-29, married between the ages 
of 14 and 19.” There are few differences between the Anglo-Catholics and 
the French-Catholics, amongst whom the intervals are not so protracted. 
Among the Anglo-Protestants, the intervals are systematically longer by 
about three months. In so far as foreign-born women are concerned, the 
intervals of low order are longer than is the case amongst women from the 
three native-born groups, but more like those noted for the Anglo-Catholics 
and French-Catholics, from order 4 onwards. 


VARIATIONS IN INTERVAL FOR ORDER 0 


The interval between marriage and first birth presents a particular 
interest in view of its possible association with pre-marital conceptions. In 
Table 11.3 and Graph 11.4 will be found the average value for this interval, 
by age of woman in 1961, her age at first marriage and the number of live 
children to whom she has given birth. The length of the interval decreases: 


— as the number of children born increases, especially in the case of 
women who have only been married for a short time; 


— as the age at marriage is delayed, particularly in the case of women 
who have borne many children. 


Where the average interval is less than about a year, the probabilities are 
that most of the women involved conceived their first child before marriage. 
This is the case amongst women governed by the following conditions: 


Age in 1961 Age at marriage Number of children 
30 - 34 years 14-19 years 10 children 
ae of 20-24 ‘ 6 and over 
ce ce 25-29 ce 3 ce ce 
ce ce 30-34 ce 1 ce ce 
25329; <" 14-19 ‘ Greener < 
ce ce 90-24 ce 4 ce cé 
ce ce 25-29 ce 2 ce ‘é 
20-24 ‘ 14-19 ‘ Sie Se 
ce ce 20-24 ce 2 ce ei 
i519 “* 14-19 ‘ Ae 


2 Each of the average intervals was calculated for at least 50 women; there are 
exceptions for the interval of order 6 in the case of immigrant women aged 30-34 
(40 cases) and for the intervals of orders 5 and 6 of immigrant women aged 25-29 
(47 and 15 cases), 
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AVERAGE LENGTH OF BIRTH INTERVALS OF ORDERS OTO 6, 
FOR FOUR CULTURAL GROUPS, CANADA, I961 
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Source: Unpublished table. 
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AVERAGE LENGTH OF THE INTERVAL BETWEEN FIRST MARRIAGE 
AND FIRST BIRTH, BY AGE OF WOMAN IN 1961, HER AGE AT 
FIRST MARRIAGE, AND NUMBER OF LIVE-BORN CHILDREN, CANADA 
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Source: Table 11.3 
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The extreme values for the intervals are 3.9 years and -8.5 years. It would 
evidently be interesting to know not only the average interval, but the 
distribution of women by length of interval. Unfortunately, census data, due 
to characteristic margins of error, do not lend themselves to estimates of 
this nature. 


Table 11.3 — Average length of the interval between first marriage and first 
birth, by age of woman in 1961, her age at first marriage and 
number of live-born children, Canada 


(Length in years) 


Age of woman in 1961 Number of live-born children 


ad aye at Get aectiec® |) 0) a | agement 


30-34 years in 1961 
Married at 14-19 years ...eeee 
fs SOB SIV EE Soom OOK 
ee Se) Sra 29) = Mev aleleneuelels ts 
se $¢30.- 34 scan givattelteneiaters 


2045 1.80 1.48 
2021 1.57 1.22 
25 °79 022 
-0.86 |-4-10 |-8.47> 


25-29 years in 1961 
Married at 14-19 years «es... 
20'= 24 sc csiveaton 
pe OR SOR OS ees aa atic 


1.90 1-40 1.16 
1.36 1.03 077 
019 | -1.33 = 56 LOC 


20-24 years in 1961 
Married at 14 -19 years ».eeees 
> pO 24 eed olels eyeleleless 


1.10] 88 266 
Rit 018 | _ .644 


15-19 years in 1961 
Married at 14 -19 years ....0.- 


259 = iellS - 


a 26 casesh b 27 cases. © 31 cases. d 39 cases, 


SOURCE: DBS, Census of Canada, 1961, unpublished table. 


2, FERTILITY RATES BY BIRTH ORDER 


We shall first of all study general fertility rates by birth order, for the 
years 1928 to 1965. We shall then examine fertility rates by birth order and 
age groups in 1961. 


GENERAL FERTILITY RATES BY BIRTH ORDER, 1928-1965 


It should be remembered, first of all, that a general fertility rate is 
the ratio of births in a year to all women between 15 and 49 years of age 
(or 44 years), as opposed to age-specific birth rates; when the term ‘‘fer- 
tility rate’’ is used without qualification, it describes the rate for women of 
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“fall marital’’ status, as opposed to legitimate or illegitimate fertility rates. 
Prior to 1944, the classification of births in vital statistics was not such 
that the general fertility rate by birth order could be worked out with any 
degree of exactitude: birth statistics which comprise a classification by 
birth order only involve legitimate births, but include legitimate stillbirths, 
without it being possible to differentiate the latter from the former. The 
Statistics must then be used as they are. From 1944 Onwards, the rate can 
be calculated correctly. It would not appear that the inevitable anomaly for 
the years 1928-1943 introduces any major error: the rates in Table 11.4 or 
the curves in Graph 11.5 are not characterized by any break between 1943 
and 1944, A study of the curves in Graph 11.5 leads to the following con- 
clusions: 


1, Fluctuations in the rates are lesser as the order is greater. 

2. A recovery in fertility is noted from 1934 for births in order 1, but 
only from 1937 for those in order 2, from 1938 for order 3, from 
1940 for order 4..., etc. These spreads are easily explained: if, 
in a given year, there are few births in order X, there will normally 
be few in order X + 1 two years later, that is to say after the lapse 
of a normal interval separating births in order X from those in order 
ee 

3. The recovery in fertility is all the more pronounced as the order is 
low and the maximum reached earlier in the lower than in the higher 
orders. Here is the relative percentage increase in the rates for 


each order: 
Years of maximum 
Order and minimum rates 7% increase in rates 
1 1933-1947 112% 
2 1936 - 19548 89% 
3 1937 - 1957 102% 
4 1939 - 1959 93% 
5 1941-1959 68% 
6 1941-1957 44% 
Jf 1944-1957 26% 


The increases in the higher orders are negligible. 

4. The rates in orders 1 and 2 have again started to drop by 1955, and 
at an ever-accelerated rate; the drop only affects births in orders 
higher than 3 some years later. 


A thorough study of the recent evolution in fertility rates by birth 
order would perhaps throw some light on the very rapid drop in period fertil- 
ity rates observed over the past few years, in Canada as in the United 


° The maximum is almost reached in 1949, 
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GRAPH 11.5 


GENERAL FERTILITY RATE BY BIRTH ORDER, 
CANADA, 1928 TO 1965 
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Table 11.4 — General® fertility rate by birth order, 
Canada,» 1928 to 1965 


(Rates per 1,000 women) 


Birth order 


1034s cits, £804 15.4 11.7 8.7 6.5 5.1 3.9 3.2 8.9 
EE i oir cl iin eos: 15.1 11.3 8.5 6.3 4.9 3.8 3.0 8.3 
HOS Olmace ss 9) (20a t 15.0 10.6 8.0 6.1 4.6 3.7 2.8 8.0 
HO Sifamelate ie | 20s 15.3 10.4 725 Ba 4.4 3.5 2-6 765 


HOSSH of i. 22.5 16.3 10.5 7-4 5-5 4.2 3.3 2-6 ED? 
NOS OF sca teysi 22.6 16.6 10.7 7-1 5-1 4.0 3.1 2.5 6:8 
DOO se yi] 2 5e0t 18.1 11.3 723 5.0 3.8 3.0 2.3 6.5 
MOE Oo enon 28.0 18.5 11.4 7.5 5.0 3.6 2.8 2.3 6.2 
MOA Ze icheiele 29.6 20.6 12.0 7.8 5.2 3.7 2.8 2.1 6.0 
HOGS 8 283 | 2928 Daf 13.1 8.1 5.3 3.7 2.7 2.1 5.8 
ISAS ore 29.5 22.0 13.5 8.4 5.4 3.8 2.7 2.0 5.5 
CYS) Goer 28.6 22.2 13.9 8-6 5-7 3.9 2.8 2.0 5.4 
ICY 5 BIR 34.3 25.6 15.5 9.3 6.0 4.0 2.8 2.1 5.4 


4 Annual number of live births in each order divided by the number of women aged 15-49, 


Before 1944, we had to use the number of legitimate live births and stillbirths. 
b The Yukon and Northwest Territories are excluded up to the year 1955; Newfoundland 


is excluded for all years. 
SOURCES: Births: DBS, Vital Statistics, years 1928-1965. Population: DBS, Census of 


Canada and Population Estimates, different years. 
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States. A study of this nature would, however, be beyond the scope of this 
monograph.‘ 


FERTILITY RATES BY BIRTH ORDER AND BY AGE GROUPS 


As may be expected, the fertility corresponding to various birth orders 
is not distributed along the same lines depending on the mother’s age. In 
Table 11.5 and Graph 11.6 will be found the fertility rates for Canada 
(excluding Newfoundland) in 1961, by birth order and mother’s age (by five- 
year age groups). For births of the first two orders, the women aged 20-24 
have the highest fertility rate, concentration in this age group being very 
marked: about half the births in order 1 and four tenths of the births in order 
2 occur within this age group. As the order increases, there is a spreading 
out amongst the various age groups, the maximum rate occurring at a higher 
and higher age without, nonetheless, going beyond 35-39 years (order 9 and 
over). 


“It should be pointed out, however, that to interpret the recent evolution in fertility 
correctly, it would be most useful to know births by their order and by duration of 
marriage. From this viewpoint, Canada trails far behind many European countries, 
and thisis a deplorable situation. 


Table 11.5 — Fertility® rates by birth order and by age 


of mother, Canada,” 1961 
(Rates per 1,000 women) 


Age of Birth order 


nobis ee ot 


US = Orv.earsiis ciieciiois eA 2°56 |i L267 0-0 0-0 | 0-0 0.0 
20a Ame melehelsreleiereyeeie LOA64 ale. O65 me ae 5-6 1.7 | 04 0-0 
PSCPY "Beano O Soba SHI Sade |p Srl esH28 |) eee) || Tiana || Gye 1.6 
SOs S40 ips alaisletete sieleleo| lef ulelSeOull GOs Zoek lel 7. Ould One. O 707 
SS a1 39 Miees Boretere Moveteherae | 408 Solel 205) pel Solel e112 8-4 | 661 12.1 
AO 44 Bi Sie eleicaotenel «ich ore) Mende 1.9 2.9 305 367 2-8 | 25 78 
45 i=: 40) BOM ave cievereicrorstelh ee! 0.1 0.2 0.2 0.2 05271 "Oe2 1.0 


@ Annual number of births in a given order amongst mothers of specified age, divided by 
the number of women of that age. b Except Newfoundland, 


SOURCES: Births: DBS, Vital Statistics, 1961, Table B11. Population: DBS, Census of 
Canada, 1961, Bulletin 1.2-2, Table 20. 
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FERTILITY RATES BY BIRTH ORDER AND BY AGE OF MOTHER, 
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3, ILLEGITIMATE BIRTHS 


EVOLUTION FROM 1921 TO 1965 


Illegitimate births are relatively few in number in Canada. In 1965, 
28,078 illegitimate births were recorded which represents 6.7% of live 
births. This percentage is more than three times the percentage noted over 
the course of the period from 1921 to 1925 (2.2%). It is slightly less than in 
the United States in 1965 (7.7%) but is quite a bit more than for the white 
US population (4.0%). The percentage represented by illegitimate births, in 
relation to all live births for Canada, is given in Table 11.6, for the years 


Table 11.6 — Illegitimate births as a percentage of total 
live births, Canada,* 1921 to 1965 


NO ZN eal O25 et evetores ote LORS Rive vex oehoreionete AP 
1926-19300 % as) AO) | EIAs cadwoo nas 4.5 
LOST ierO SS) ceed Ase [USE Ono on Gon bon os 4.1 
WEIS) hres Banco emoroiee I Se RIAD A Sin ccns. aabtoe ot .0 
MOS /aae, shataeiopetece: sexe elt Oo osn [tl OA Slencretaneiedene lobe nets 3 
MOSS way acter kote serene lem LOA OL eacas denen seston 79 
103 Oe irepereys sie) sy siou< ile aD Os muste qe ecepsuatere 9 
CROSS toga duaon |) See Ubi R Ie swe ous her 8 
UU Sp cco ome ere. | eel | MUSE Re Ain Gein mio 8 
Le ee ts GOODS Moncks, Puen © all WCShE Fo aoe. cae 8 
NODS ede lsision coevee | as Le LOOM fen Te creretene 9 


8 Québec is excluded for the years 1921-1925. 


SOURCE: DBS, Vital Statistics, 1965, Table B8. 


1921-1965. It is important to note that the definition of illegitimate births 
is not the same for all the provinces. In all the provinces except Ontario, 
an illegitimate birth is that of a child whose parents are not married to one 
another;° in Ontario, only those births where the mother is not married have 
been treated as illegitimate births since 1949. The percentage of illegitimate 
births remained about the same between 1936 and 1958, except for the 
marked rise in the years 1944 and 1945, due to the fact that a great many 
couples were separated at the end of the last war. However, there has been 
a marked increase since 1958 (from 4.0 to 6.7), All the provinces share in 
this increase; in 1965, except for Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island, 
all provinces reached their highest percentage of illegitimate births. 


5 That is to say that a birth is illegitimate, even if the mother is married, where the 
child’s father is not the mother’s husband. 
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It should be stated, at the outset, that these percentages are a very 
crude and frequently misleading index of the fertility of unmarried women. 
If, for instance, the fertility of all women (married and unmarried) diminishes 
while the percentage of illegitimate births remains Stable, it is probable 
that the fertility of unmarried women has decreased as well. But we must 
reckon with another factor as well: nuptiality. It is obvious that if the ratio 
of married women increases, particularly before the age of 30, a reduction 
in the percentage of illegitimate births can be expected, unless the fertility 
of unmarried women increases proportionately. To get a better idea of the 
change in the behaviour of unmarried women, we shall therefore calculate 
the illegitimate fertility rates by age groups, by relating to the number of 
unmarried women in a given age group the number of illegitimate births 
where the mother belongs to the same age group. These rates will be found 
in Table 11.7, for Canada and for the years 1921, 1931, 1941, 1951 and 1961, 
They are reproduced in Graph 11.7. 


Table 11.7 — Illegitimate age-specific fertility rates, Canada,” 
1921, 1931, 1941, 1951 and 1961 


(Rates per 1,000 unmarried women) 


Age of mother (in years) 


Year 
15-19 | 20~24 | 25-29 | 30-34] 35-39 | 40-44 | 45-49 
509 305 


HOD iliieretals (ellet si syeleloletetc; esisis 10.1 5-9 1.4 0.3 
HOG lnevene rele aisiats clelel si ere eles 6-6 1 Ra 667 5-0 1.7 0.2 
Mey Se GOUGH OO DOU ION 58 12.8 707 5-8 203 0.3 
NOS AS eG 0.06 Sadao OO COG 9.8 19.7 13.5 78 2°6 0.3 
ND Olio rer aierolcioleialsicic a slieieie.s 12-7 29-5 229 12.9 4.1 0.2 


288 oa 193 ~ 915 


& Except Newfoundland. b An extra decimal was used to calculate this percentage. 
SOURCES: DBS, Census of Canada and Vital Statistics for the years concerned, For 
1921, the share of illegitimate births for Québec was estimated (see Appendix C). 


% increase from 
VOZIGEO LOGI ss ccc esensce |) 11'S 192 


There is no doubt that illegitimate fertility has considerably increased 
since 1921 and more particularly since 1941—indeed doubled or tripled for 
all age groups between 1941 and 1961, except over 40 years of age. It is in 
the 25-29 age group that the increase is highest: 339%, as may be seen in 
the last line of Table 11.7. Next, and in decreasing order, come the 30-34, 
35-39, 40-44, 20-24, and finally 15-19 years; there is a reduction in illegiti- 
mate fertility of women aged 45-49. In 1961, of one hundred unmarried 
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women between 20 and 30 years of age, three had borne one child. Some 
over-all idea of illegitimate fertility can be worked out as follows: 


By adding the rates for each age,° one finds the number of illegitimate 
children that on the average, during her lifetime, a woman living outside of 
the married state, and behaving as the average unmarried woman, would 
have borne. The calculation gives the following results: 


1921 — 0.17 children 1951 — 0.36 children 
193 0.205 a 196L — 057" £22 
194 023m ao 


The increase between 1941 and 1951 and from 1951 to 1961 was consider- 
able and it would be interesting to discover the causes. The question might 
indeed be put as to whether these are ‘‘accidents’’ which have arisen due 
to inadequate vigilance or whether, in certain instances at least, the trend 
is not deliberately away from the traditional patterns that have governed 
sexual relations, the procreation and raising of children in our society. In 
any event, the increase in illegitimate fertility is more attributable to 
women aged 20-40 years than to young girls. Obviously, this cannot only be 
due to carelessness for which there are more opportunities today than was 
the case in earlier times. 


GRAPH 11.7 
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Source: Table 11.7 


6 That is to say by multiplying by 5 the sum total of the rates for the seven age 
groups. 
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DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PROVINCES 


There was more difference between provinces in 1961 than between 
the years 1921 and 1961 for Canada as a whole. Table 11.8 and Graph 11.8 
give theillegitimate fertility rates by mother’s age for each province. There 
is no need to dwell upon the extent of the differences. The ratio is 1 to 3.4 
between the maximum rate for Québec and the maximum rate for British 
Columbia. The following is the sum of age-specific fertility rates: 


Alberta 1.16 children Manitoba -93 child 
British Columbia 1,16 ty Prince Edward Island .82 ” 
Saskatchewan LOD ci weis New Brunswick Joe aa 
Nova Scotia 10 lun”? Ontario A0.4” 
Québec 5. 72 


These results are illustrated in the following diagram: 
QUE. ONT. N.B. P.E.1 MAN, N.S. SASK. B.C. ALTA. 


ios Oehe toc OOe? 65> 75 285). 495 1.05) 2.15 04.25 


The way in which the provinces are regrouped is rather surprising. 
Three provinces stand markedly apart from the rest, although there seems 
no kinship amongst them. If it is not too surprising to find Québec and New 
Brunswick with the lowest rates, it is rather difficult to understand the 
position of Ontario between these two provinces. No doubt the particular 
definition of illegitimate births in Ontario leads to an underevaluation of 


Table 11.8 — Illegitimate age-specific fertility rates, 
Canada and provinces, 1961 


Age of mother (in years) 


15-19 | 20-24 | 25-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 | 40-44 | 45- 49 


Region 


CANAd ARMs. so 6 06s.0-00 ewes 0.2 
Prince Edward Island ..... 2-44 
INOVvalscotia Sovcc accesses 0-3 
New Brunswick ......ece. 0.0 
OUCH Claty os: 0,6.cvodo eit iousieueiousse 0-2 
ONEATEO a o\c16/6,16 piokoletokslelcierelsis 0-0 
MANIBODR cictcitre «chee e615 6 © 204 
Saskatchewan .....ccce08 0-9 


AIDert digsets cleisiete sivier 


8 One illegitimate birth per 409 unmarried women. 
SOURCES: DBS, Census of Canada, 1961, Bulletin 1.3-1 and Vital Statistics, unpublished 
data, 
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GRAPH 11.8 


ILLEGITIMATE AGE-SPECIFIC FERTILITY RATES, 
CANADA AND PROVINCES, 1961 
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the rates; yet, this does not seem to be a sufficiently good explanation for 
the low level of illegitimate fertility. Two other points should be noted: 
first of all, in those provinces where illegitimate fertility runs at a high 
level, the maximum rate occurs at 25-29 years; whereas in Ontario and 
Québec, the rate for the 20-24 age group is, if not higher than that of the 
25-29 age group, at least of comparable value. In the second place, there 
seems to be no link between the greater or lesser degree of urbanization in 
the provinces concemed and the level of illegitimate fertility. 
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ILLEGITIMATE FERTILITY OF THE MAIN ETHNIC GROUPS 


We know the distribution of illegitimate births by the mother’s ethnic 
origin up to 1951,’ but these births are not distributed by age of mother. 
We can only calculate, therefore, general fertility rates, that is to say the 
ratio of the annual number of illegitimate births to the number of unmarried 
women between 15 and 44 years of age. These are the fertility rates that 
will be found in Table 11.9, for fourteen of the main ethnic groups. There 
are two reservations to be formulated about the validity of these rates: 
(1) we cannot be sure that the women gave their ethnic origin in exactly the 
Same way in the census as when they registered the births of their children; 
(2) an appreciable proportion of illegitimate births could not be classified 
by ethnic origin: between 3.2% and 14.8% depending on the years and this 
may more considerably affect the figures for the less important groups. 


Table 11.9 — Ratio of illegitimate births to non-married 
women aged 15-44, by ethnic origin, Canada,” 
1931, 1941 and 1951 
(Rates per 1,000 unmarried women) 


NOTE: The calculation of these rates is subject to error due to the illegitimate births 
for which the mother’s ethnic origin is unknown: they represent 14.8% of the illegitimate births 
in 1931, 5.4% in 1941 and 3.2% in 1951. 


Ethnic origin 


COGAN, SSIOAA SOO COONS DO Oem Otar 
ESOCIS Lae clove) ele iehelel oie es e\ 6 pigi ovessv oreo: se (0 ers 

FENG LISK creteleleie iste) ela ciele’s gle-e'e’ seiner sts aie 

DGOLtLShiverstete:chevecelstalersle’s teiel'e clelejcisie's:s 

ied Hwctats cts isverel slate eieve eis! eile gig leieie ere lr 
Chinese and Japanese) .. cise 600» sie 00% 
HOTS DCIVullelsisie susieieiele wuslelsie 6 6.6 0 4616:0 5 10's) 016 
IDCHAN AAeG SRA Sano Oe OOmOnOCrOmas 
AUN ATLAN 0% ssc) s 6.4) sels «she so se psec 
EGANS ATT toncterelotelets! ss ale ese swe s sible ele lela 6 
HGS WAS g cislolehe’cilsin'e olelele «0 6isje Siniele 04.0076, 
FOULS a coiskaislcinie) ecelaipiole’s)c. eels © ielsialeleiy 9,6 
IRUEGIAG Sa RIGA Aono Sn Ao on OOOO GOO oD 
BCanadinavian ccicicicic ss cls «9 slsicle os eee e's 
MUIKTAINTAN oye bierele 6 ove) 8 s\0)e 6) 616 0: vis s-0 10 61s 

IAW OLiGiniSi ss <i sicle ove » eels sieleie ee .cleles 


@ Except Newfoundland. 
SOURCES: DBS, Census of Canada and Vital Statistics, years indicated. 


7 Vital statistics ceased to classify births by this characteristic in 1952, If serious 
objections can be formulated in regard to the significance of this characteristic, 
it is a pity that a new classification, by mother tongue, for instance, has not been 
introduced in its place. 
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Now that these observations are made, it would seem that there has 
been an increase in illegitimacy rates among all ethnic groups between 
1931 and 1951, except for Hungarians (whose rates were very high in 1931) 
and Poles. In 1951, the ethnic groups characterized by a high illegitimate 
birth rate were, in decreasing order, the Russians, Scandinavians, Ukrai- 
nians, British and Dutch. At the opposite end are the Jewish, Chinese, 
Japanese and Italians (in increasing order). 
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Chapter 12 


OVERVIEW AND 
CONCLUSIONS 


HISTORIC EVOLUTION 


The information available, the estimates based on that information all 
seem to indicate that, in Canada, until 1871, the fertility of couples con- 
tinued on the same high level as was already estimated for Canadian couples 
in the eighteenth century. This level corresponded to an average number of 
children slightly higher than eight, for women who survived until the end of 
their fertility period. It can therefore be assumed that the generations of 
women born until 1825 (who bore the last of their children around 1871), were 
not affected by voluntary infertility. On the other hand, it may equally be 
concluded that the women belonging to the generation of 1825 were the last 
(or just about) to follow this pattern of behaviour. Indeed, legitimate fertility 
must have dropped shortly after 1871 since the decline was already around 
20% by 1891 (consult Table 3.1). The drop in the fertility of couples con- 
tinued after 1891, but seems to have slowed down initially (a reduction of 
about 10% between 1891 and 1911) only to resume at an accelerated rate 
later: 18% between 1911 and 1921, 14% between 1921 and 1931 and 12% 
between 1931 and 1941. In this latter year, the rates of legitimate fertility 
(period) corresponded to a reduction of about 60% by comparison with the 
1871 level. By that time, Canada had just gone through the years during 
which fertility had been at its lowest. There was some recovery in the 
fertility of couples after 1941, but this recovery proved low and amounted to 
slightly over 4% between 1941 and 1951 and to less than 1% between 1951 
and 1961. 


One has cause to be surprised by the small decline in legitimate fer- 
tility between 1891 and 1911. This phenomenon is perhaps due to the arrival 
of heavy quotas of immigrants about that time, and probably there was high 
fertility amongst many of them. This hypothesis is perhaps confirmed by the 
observation that in Nova Scotia, a province which probably did not attract 
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many immigrants, this slowing down of the drop in legitimate fertility is not 
noted. 


To date, we have only stressed period measures of fertility. The ques- 
tion may be put as to whether these results fall into line with the 1941 and 
1961 Census data on the number of live-born children to women ever married 
by age at the time of the census. We know that these data bear some rela- 
tion to cohort fertility rates, that is to say to the number of children borne 
over the course of their life by women born within such and such a period. 
The oldest generations to which we can refer back, when using these data, 
are those of women who were over 65 years of age in 1941. Since their 
average age was then around 74, it can be accepted that this group of women 
as a whole, corresponds pretty well to the generation born in 1867. On ave- 
rage, they had given birth to 4.8 children.' What reduction does this represent 
as compared to the fertility of women belonging to the generation of 1825 
who married and about whom we stated they had borne around eight children 
each? This last estimate must be justified first. 


What we do know is that, from our own evaluations, the age-specific 
legitimate fertility rates were about the same, in 1871 and in 1851, as those 
which had been worked out for Canadians in the eighteenth century. But the 
number of live-born children per ever-married woman also depends on the age 
of those women at the time they married, and on the fraction of those whose 
marriages had terminated before they reached their fiftieth year. One can get 
some idea of these two phenomena by using the fraction representing married 
women, at various ages (Appendix D). Now the 1825 cohort married from 
1840 onwards and probably followed a nuptiality pattern which corresponds 
to the proportion of married women, by age groups, in Ontario and in Québec 
in 1851. By combining this information with the table on average legitimate 
fertility for the years 1851 and 1871,? we evaluate the number of live-born 
children to ever-married women for the 1825 cohort. The result is 7.8 chil- 
dren, that is to say, a little less than was the case for women in the eight- 
eenth century who remained in the married state at least until their fiftieth 
year (8.4 children), These latter were probably married at a slightly earlier 
age. 


A similar calculation can be worked out for the cohort born in 1845. 
The women in that generation were married from 1860 onwards and we sup- 
posed that their nuptiality could be represented by the proportion of married 


1 This figure obviously refers to women over 65 who were living in Canada in 
1941. A number of them (30%) were born abroad. It is therefore possible that those 
who bore their children in Canada bore a number of children different from 4. 8, 


2 Apparently, the legitimate fertility rates did not vary greatly between these 
two years, 
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women, by age groups in 1871.*° The legitimate fertility rates which we used 
were calculated by interpolating the rates for 1871 and 1881, bearing in mind 
the periods during which the 1845 cohort was of such and such an age. The 
calculated estimate came to 6.3 children. 


We now have the following evaluations for the three cohorts: 1825 — 
7.8 children; 1845 — 6.3 children; 1867 — 4.8 children. Between the first 
and the last cohort, separated by a 42-year interval, the reduction is about 
38%. This result does not seem at all improbable. 


Thereafter, the completed fertility of women who married continued to 
decrease, but at not quite so rapid a rate. For instance, consider another 
42-year interval starting from the generation born in 1867; the 1909 genera- 
tion corresponds more or less to the middle generation of women born be- 
tween 1906 and 1911. Those who married bore an average of 3.15 children, 
or a reduction of 35% in relation to the descendance of the 1867 generation. 
We are now close to the cohorts who bore the least number of children: the 
women born between 1911 and 1916 bore, an average of 3.11 children (those 
who were married), according to 1961 Census data. They were approaching 
the end of their fertility period in 1961. As the following generations had not 
yet borne (in 1961) all their children, the final descendance cannot be cal- 
culated; however, the married women who were between the ages of 40 and 
45 in 1961 had already had a few more children (3.23) than had the women 
who had preceded them. This recovery is not of a major size, however. 


Itis therefore not so much because ofthe completed fertility of couples 
that there was a high rise in fertility (current) between 1941 and 1961. The 
fact is that nine tenths of the rise is due to the marriage rate: a greater pro- 
portion of the women are getting married and they marry younger than they 
used to do. 


It is this lowering in age at marriage with, most likely, a drop in the 
intervals between marriage and various birth orders which explains the fact 
that, since 1946, the period fertility rates represent an overevaluation of the 
true behaviour of women inasmuch as the number of children they gave birth 
to is concerned. This drop in age at marriage and the concentration of births 
in the early years of the marriage can only be temporary. When these two 
factors become stabilized, the effect of over-estimating fertility tends to 
disappear and this is what seems to have been the case since 1959. Just as 
the high rise in period fertility observed between 1939 and 1959, was largely 


2 The fraction representing married women between the ages of 15 and 35 wee 
lesser in 1871 than in 1851; therefore, it would seem that the women who married 
around 1871, married at a later age than did those who married about 1851. 
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an apparent one, the drop noted since 1959 might merely mean the disappear- 
ance of the temporary rise in period fertility resulting from the two phe- 
nomena we have pointed out. 


However, it is by no means certain that these temporary phenomena, 
these surface waves as it were, are not associated with a more fundamental 
phenomenon: a reduction in the completed fertility of couples. But this brings 
us to the realm of conjectures and we shall return to future prospects later. 


Today, women who marry — or married couples, which comes to about 
the same thing — bear a descendance which is no more than two fifths of the 
descendance of the couples who married before 1850. Two particular aspects 
of this change should be noted: (1) today’s very young women have a fertility 
as high as was that of their ancestors; fertility has been reduced from the 
age of 20 onwards: by a third in the case of women aged between 20-24, by 
two-thirds for those between 30-34 and by nine-tenths for those between 45- 
49, (2) The second aspect of this change is not independent of the first, 
namely the progressive disappearance of very large families. Today there are 
fewer couples who remain childless or bear only one child; on the other hand, 
the proportion of couples bearing six children and more is decreasing and 
the drop in large families becomes more accentuated as the number of 
children is high. 


Therefore, there is now a convergence in the behaviour of couples 
towards a completed fertility of between two and four children. In 1961, half 
the women ever married aged between 45 and 50 had borne a number of 
children ranging from two to four. Moreover, this convergence in behaviour is 
found in a great many other instances; whatever the characteristics used to 
differentiate married women (province of residence, type of residence, 
ethnic origin, religion, schooling, income, ..., etc.), there is one general 
phenomenon: as the generations succeed one another, the fertility levels of 
the different groups tend to converge more and more. But this is only the 
second phase in a movement that had initially been in the opposite direction: 
between the middle of the last century and the second decade of this century, 
groups tended to be differentiated one from another more and more. It is only 
since this period that the previously mentioned convergence began to mani- 
fest itself. 


We might be led to believe that this trend towards uniformity in behav- 
iour patterns reduces the relative dispersion of women, considered individu- 
ally, on the basis of their fertility level. The absolute dispersion is un- 
doubtedly reduced but, bearing the average fertility level in mind, the 
dispersion seems to be constant. The result is that despite the convergence 
already pointed out, the disproportion between the contribution made towards 
renewal of the generations by the most fertile and that by the least fertile 
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women does not change to any marked extent: one fifth of the women (the 
most fertile) still provide society with half its children, regardless of whether 
the fertility is high or low. 


Therefore, there is no uniformity of behaviour as yet and we are still 
far from it. This can be readily ascertained on examining fertility variations 
related to certain characteristics. 


THE FACTORS OF VARIATION 
IN LEGITIMATE FERTILITY 


Variations in fertility can be measured and compared easily, for various 
observable characteristics, by calculating in each case the relative average 
deviation between the fertility of each category and average fertility. For 
instance, in seeking to obtain a measure of the variations in fertility between 
provinces, calculate the average of the deviations between the fertility of 
each province and that for Canada as a whole. In the case of women aged 
between 45-49 in 1961, the result is 0.63 child. However, for the purposes 
of comparison, this absolute value must be changed into a relative value, 
and this is done by dividing the absolute average deviation (0.63) by the 
fertility for Canada as a whole (3.11 children). The relative average devia- 
tion then works out at 20.2%. This calculation can be made for each age 
group and for each characteristic. We limited ourselves to women aged 45-49 
in 1961. The following are the results obtained, classified in decreasing 
order of importance: 


Relative Absolute 
average average 
Characteristic deviation deviation 

WATE Meme ChinlictOnigam cit. o,2.6 + wverererershercisrsravens 42.0% 1,31 children 
Husbands s OCCUPAtlOMers ccc: 6 efareiere eter econssorers 40.3% 1,02 fg 
Wife torre lied Oniieres che eats «:c.c'e chalet at Ore: Suslistecei's 26.8% 0.83 child 
WHEEZSESCHOOLING - ¢ ctotete’s o's 0 9 cleils oh ar Wieieie: orate 24.4% OF7- Gms 
Province Of TESIAE NCE’. te,cie oe wrens oie) siatatersvereve 20, 2% O56355 SF 
Watersrcountrymot DATtIY ©. ....6 oboe o-ecarse's: 0 sis 0 19.57% OF6155 
Wifets*mother On Que siet. «, «cise e sielexslete sievelo-s 18.6% 0.58 ‘* 
Wife’s labour force statuS ........eeeceee 18.0% OS6ine 
Way DE MOLLE SHAENCE Meet sls «eke sl eletsisieneie seers s 15.9% 0.50. $f 
HUIS band Swine OME meen «o's s aise aisiern stsieieve:« 15.87% 0.48 ‘* 
Wife’s period of immigration ..........+.- 6. 87% 0,17 " 
Parsi lytineiomes: psi, Sevier ms sale pee «iss 92 6.1% On14 


Two reservations must be expressed as regards the validity of using 
this measure in the present instance: 


(a) The value tends to be higher as the number of categories increases. 
There is an element of arbitrariness in setting up the categories. 
Where there are few categories (as in the case of mother tongue 
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(b) 


where there are only three), there are fewer opportunities of find- 
ing extreme instances. 


Not all possible instances were included in the case of several 
characteristics (country of birth, religion, ethnic origin). The 
presence or absence of certain categories in the calculations, may 
affect the results quite markedly. For instance, if Indian and 
Eskimo ethnic origins are excluded, the value for the relative 
average deviation is reduced from 42.0% to 18.5%, and this is not 
markedly different from the relative deviation noted for mother 
tongue. In the same way, the exclusion of three occupational 
categories where fertility is high (farmers and stockraisers, loggers 
and fishermen) brings down the relative average deviation from 


40.3% to 21.2%. 


A problem in interpretation also arises here. The variations attributed to any 
characteristic result from numerous subjacent factors: the differences be- 
tween ethnic origins, for instance, are associated with differences in resi- 
dence, religion, income, ..., etc. We shall re-examine this problem later. 


The relative average deviation enables us to examine another major 
aspect of fertility variations: they are much greater in rural than in urban 
areas. This comes out clearly on comparing the figures for this measure of 
dispersion in cities of 100,000 inhabitants and over and in the rural farm 


environment: 
Relative average deviation (%) 
Cities of 
100,000 + Rural farm 
Characteristic inhabitants environment 
Wafe%s¥ethnic origin# eis syecsereiels Sopststenahs 16.9 27.5 
Wifes religion c.a mrt repre scisyevereleuchovelershaners 16.7 21.4 
Wiferseschoolinie ”. avert .c:s «6 clei snl oir sc-erees So 25.0 
Provincevof residence... .. so sees occee cee a1 18.5 
Waiters country sof binthteeer. «emterteietere srerero sie 19,0 17.0 
Wifesumother tongeucieuns a eteioie cisions cheater arsiens 14.8 30.2 
Wife’s labour forcerstatus.). 1 ac1e cieiieisieeiere 15.4 8.6 
Husbandishincomemrrsit. «cic ciosieticrersieneel er 7.9 16,95 
Wife’s period*of immigration 3.2.0.0... 4.7 1S si 
Family income yatcttctere ss 1 eters clereterriersiers 4.7 6.65 


The big city seems to be an important factor towards uniformity in behaviour 


patterns. 


There are two exceptions, however: (1) for wife’s country of birth, 


there is slightly more difference in urban than in rural areas. The absolute 
average deviation is greater in farm environment (0.76 child) than in big 


‘ Except Eskimos and Indians. 


5 Rural non-farm environment; the lack of information on farm income prevented 
the inclusion of this environment. 
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cities (0.46 child); (2) the other exception is the woman’s labour force status; 
there is little difference in fertility, in rural environment, between women in 
the labour force and those who are not, and this is what was to be expected, 
since there is less conflict between family responsibilities and those which 
must usually be carried out within the context of a family enterprise. 


We must now examine the problem of the multiplicity of factors to be 
found masked in the apparently simple guise of any of the characteristics 
studied. On several occasions, in this study, we have attempted to isolate 
the effect peculiar to certain variables. To put the matter more precisely, 
we have attempted to measure the fertility variations that can be attributed 
to variations in any characteristic whatsoever, while keeping constant a 
certain number of other associated factors. In this way, we were able to 
ascertain the influence exercised by six factors. The following are the main 
elements in this type of analysis, for women who were between 45 and 49 
years of age in 1961: 


Factor for Other factors Category Category in Ratio of 
which the whose in which which highest to 
influence is influence is fertility is fertility is lowest 
measured disregarded lowest highest fertility 

Type of Husband’s and Metropolitan Rural non-farm® 1.409 
residence wife’s school- areas 

ing; husband’s 

income; religion; 

mother tongue 
Schooling Schooling and University Elementary 1,41 
of wife income of graduate 

husband 
Schooling Wife’s school- University Elementary 1,28 
of husband ing and graduate 

husband’s 

income 
Religion Husband’s and _ Protestant’ Catholic’ 1.32 
of wife wife’s school- 

ing; husband’s 

income; mother 

tongue 
Income of Husband’s and $3,000-$5,000 Less than $1,000 1,24 
husband wife’s schooling 
Mother Husband’s and English® French® 1,06 
tongue of wife’s school- 
wife ing; husband’s 


income; religion 


6 We were unable to include rural farm environment in view of the absence of 
information on income; no doubt we would have found the fertility level to be higher 


in this environment than in the rural non-fa 


have been higher. 


7 Only the Protestant and Catholic religions were included. 


rm environment and the ratio would then 


® Only the English and French mother tongues were taken into consideration. 
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Analysis of the influence of residence does create a problem, because 
the farm environment must be excluded due to the unavailability of informa- 
tion on income for that particular type of residence. We did work out an 
estimate to take this factor into account: the ratio becomes 1.58 instead of 
1.40. It would therefore seem that, of all the factors whose specific influence 
we have attempted to measure, ‘‘type of residence’’ does induce the highest 
variations in fertility: the fact of living on a farm would mean an increase in 
fertility of 58% in relation to the level of fertility in metropolitan areas. 


The wife’s schooling ranks second as an influential factor. It should 
be noted, however, that all the women who received only elementary school- 
ing have been regrouped into a single category; had we been able to isolate 
those who only received very little schooling or who did not get any at all, 
the variations would probably have proved even more sizable and the wife’s 
schooling might perhaps have turned out to be the most important of the 
factors in inducing fertility variations. 


Adherence to Protestantism or Catholicism equally leads to an im- 
pressive fertility difference, namely 32%. It should be remembered that this 
difference has only been measured in the case of English-speaking couples, 
though taking into account the schooling of the spouses and the husband’s 
income. 


In the case of women aged 45-49, the influence of income on fertility 
is not easy to assess: the lower incomes (less than $1,000) are the groups 
where the highest fertility is found whereas itis in the income group running 
from $3,000 to $5,000 that fertility is lowest; there is a 24%. difference 
between these two groups. Beyond $5,000, fertility increases with income. 
A relationship of this sort presupposes that other factors, whose influence 
could not be eliminated, exercise an effect at the same time as income. We 
should point out, however, that amongst women between 35 and 39 years of 
age, the influence of income becomes much more readily apparent: the 
lowest fertility rate is associated with incomes ranging from $1,000 to 
$3,000, whereas the highest fertility is found associated with incomes of 
over $10,000; the excess fertility of the latter in relation to the former 
group is around 40%. Therefore, a major phenomenon seems definitely to be 
taking root; an increase in incomes markedly and unequivocally favours 
fertility. It will be interesting to check this conclusion in the 1971 Census 
when the women who were between 35 and 39 years of age in 1961 will have 
pretty well completed their fertility. 


In regard to the last table, we might note how very slight is the in- 


fluence exercised by mother tongue: French mother tongue does not seem 
necessarily to indicate a much higher fertility than for English mother 
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tongue, at least once we have eliminated the influence of certain other 
phenomena, Such as religion, which in reality vary with mother tongue. ° 


This analysis can be checked experimentally quite simply. Take a 
group of women between 45 and 49 years of age, for whom all characteristics 
are unfavourable to a high fertility: namely, a group of English-speaking 
Protestant women, university graduates, living in metropolitan areas and 
whose husband earns between $3,000 and $5,000 a year. Suppose their fertili- 
ty is assigned the value 1.00. At the other extremity of the scale are the 
French-speaking Catholic women who have only had elementary schooling, 
who live on farms and whose husband is eaming less than $1,000 a year. In 
working out the product of the ratios in the last table, we get the fertility 
index for the latter as compared to the former. The index is: 1.06 x 1.32 x 
1.28 x 1.41 x 1.58 x 1.24 = 4.92, that is to say, the fertility of the latter 
would be about five times higher than the fertility of the former group. This 
conclusion can now be verified. According to census data, the first group of 
women bore, on average, 1.48 children and the second bore 7.22. The ratio 
is equal to 4.89. The true fertility difference as indicated in the last ratio, 
is therefore equal to what might have been expected in theory. 


DIFFUSION OF BIRTH CONTROL 


It may be stated, without too much risk, that all sectors of Canadian 
society have been touched by family planning. The only exclusion to this 
tule are perhaps Eskimos and Indians living on reservations but these two 
groups are the only exception —in all probability. Even the French-Canadian 
farmers seem to have acquired some notions of family planning since the 
women in this environment, who married, and were born between 1911 and 
1916 (that is to say, who were between 45 and 49 years of age in 1961) had 
borne slightly less than seven children, on average, whereas those born 
between 1896 and 1901 had had about eight. However, it cannot be said that 
this trend towards generalized family planning has been as deeply felt by 
all groups everywhere. Amongst the married women born between 1911 and 
1916, certain categories bore less than two children, that is to say bore 
three and a half times as few children as did the French-Canadian women 
living in a farm environment; — this is the case, for example, of Jewish 
women, and the wives of authors, editors and journalists. 


By comparing various segments of the population, some idea can be 
evolved of the greater or lesser degree to which the idea of family planning 
has penetrated the different strata of society. We feel rather tempted to put 
forward the hypothesis that the more severely limited is the size of the 


° It would seem that in the rural environment, however, French mother tongue 
is associated with a higher fertility. 
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family, the older is the practice of birth control and we can then develop 
some idea of the successive layers in the population which have been 
reached by this practice, and of the way in which this practice was dif- 
fused. 


Couples in the big cities and average size cities who have attended 
university are those most affected and who were probably the first to be 
affected. Couples where the wife was about 50 years of age in 1961 had had 
about two children. Couples as a whole, where the husband held either a 
professional or technical occupation, as well as couples where the husband 
held a clerical job and who, in either case, live in the same environment, 
had had a slightly higher number of children (2.2 to 2.5 children). This 
fertility level is the same as that of women in these same urban areas who 
had secondary schooling. 


As the size of urban areas decreases, fertility increases although 
there is sometimes a spread determined either by occupational categories or 
by schooling levels. In the smaller towns (5,000 to 30,000 inhabitants), the 
occupational categories we have already mentioned had 2.6 children. This 
is also the case amongst working-class couples in large cities (of more 
than 100,000 inhabitants). This is fewer than the number of children bore 
by women who followed university studies and are living on a farm (3.0 
children); less also than amongst couples where the husband is working in 
a professional or technical capacity or as a clerical employee, and who live 
in a rural non-farm environment (2.8 children). 


This ‘‘lead’’ characteristic of large cities is evident in a good many 
other ways: women living in metropolitan areas and who have only had 
elementary schooling have borne fewer children (2.8) than have women from 
tural non-farm environment who have had secondary schooling(3.1 children). 


Miners and labourers have had larger families than craftsmen, the 
difference running from 0.3 to 0.8 child, depending on the type of residence. 
In the small urban areas (5,000 to 30,000 inhabitants) miners and labourers 
had 4.3 children, whereas craftsmen had 3.4. 


Amongst those who have not made such a spectacular advance along 
the road to birth control, are those couples where the husband works in one 
of the primary sectors of the economy (farmers, loggers, fishermen) and this 
very largely corresponds to couples living in a rural environment who have 
only received very low schooling. Apparently, the couples where the husband 
is a logger and who live on farms, are those whose fertility most closely 
approximates natural fertility (7.5 children). Fishermen in the farm environ- 
ment have 5.2, and farmers and stockraisers have 4.6. The latter do not 
comprise a homogeneous group; the less well educated amongst their 
number have more children since women living on farms and who have only 
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had elementary schooling, bore 5.1 children. It will be remembered that 
those in Québec had about seven, and the latter, together with loggers’ 
wives, rural Indian and Eskimo women are those who come closest to a 
behaviour which would not be affected by any type of birth control, 


No doubt, time will decrease these differentials. The convergence in 
fertility levels has been noted on several occasions in this monograph, 
particularly as our consideration shifts from the behaviour of the older to 
the younger generations. However, a more thorough analysis indicates that 
some factors play quite as important a part amongst the women 45-49 years 
of age in 1961 as amongst those who were between 65 and 75 years of age, 
in that same year. This is particularly so for religion (difference between 
Catholics and Protestants) and for schooling. The type of residence also 
plays an important part in influencing the fertility, even when the influence 
of factors which vary with it are eliminated. We were unable to find out 
whether the influence of this particular factor changes with time, but it 
would seem that it is far from disappearing. Two other factors help to 
determine fertility as well, namely, the woman’s labour force status and 
income. Little can be stated in regard to the former but it is reasonable to 
assume that the latter will have an ever-increasing importance. Couples 
tend increasingly to rationalize their own behaviour in regard to fertility — 
and the increasing degree of access to secondary schooling would seem to 
indicate this is the case — couples will be more and more inclined to adjust 
the size of their family to their economic resources. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


What prospects can we entertain for the future? What is the fertility 
level of couples likely to be in twenty or thirty years’ time? — in other 
words, what is likely to be the fertility of couples now being created? In 
this instance, no reliance can be placed on projections based on past 
trends. These trends have effectively been interrupted: the more or less 
regular decline noted amongst women bom around 1890 and those born 
between 1911 and 1916 (45-49 years of age in 1961) has now given place to 
a recovery in fertility. However, this recovery is observed only amongst 
two quinquennial generations: ever-married women bom between 1916 and 
1921, had had a 2.4% surplus of children, in 1961, in relation to their im- 
mediate predecessors — they have not quite completed their fertility and 
the surplus may be 4 or 5% by the time they reach their fiftieth year. In so 
far as women born between 1921 and 1926 (35-39 years of age in 1961) are 
concerned, they had already borne about as many children as those who 
were their predecessors by 10 years. It is more difficult to estimate what 
their completed fertility will be, the missing element being of a greater order. 
However, if we may chance a forecast based on past experience: they will 
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probably bear 6 or 7% more children (for a total around 3.3 children) before 
they reach their fiftieth year. This percentage also represents the extent of 
their excess fertility in relation to women born between 1911 and 1916. It 
would therefore seem that legitimate fertility has increased, at least up to 
the generation of women bom between 1921 and 1926. 


Available information is not such as to enable us to guess what the 
variations will be in the completed fertility of the generation of women born 
after 1926 and who started to marry about 1945. 


The transformation in population structure may prove to be a guide, in 
this instance. The distribution of couples by religion, ethnic origin, mother 
tongue will not change at any great speed and no marked effect on fertility 
can be expected from these factors. However, schooling is very likely to 
make rapid advances; urbanization will develop further and more and 
more women will be employed outside the home. These three factors 
will certainly reduce fertility. Can the reduction be measured? 


It must clearly be understood that what follows belongs to the realm of 
plausible conjectures and not predictions. Let us make three hypotheses: 


(a) Within twenty years from now, the average schooling level for 
couples will correspond to the secondary. It may be assumed that 
the excess fertility of couples who have not gone beyond the 
elementary level will be about compensated by the under-fertility 
of the more educated. We shall suppose that all developments will 
be based on the assumption that all couples will have had second- 
ary schooling. 

(b) At present, the fertility of the population as a whole about corre- 
sponds to that of people living in cities of 30,000 to 100,000 
inhabitants. It would be erroneous to suppose that, within twenty 
or thirty years, all of the people will be living in cities of over 
100,000 inhabitants. The average ‘‘type of residence’’, from the 
point of view of fertility, will be somewhere between cities of 
30,000 to 100,000 inhabitants, and those of over 100,000 inhabi- 
tants. This transfer will be underscored by a much more effective 
rate of diffusion of the culture of major centres. We shall assume 
that future fertility will correspond to the average for these two 
types of cities. 

(c) The future increase in the participation rate of married women is 
difficult to define with any degree of preciseness. It is now about 
25%. Suppose that, within twenty years, it runs between 35 and 
50%. This would reduce fertility from 3 to 8% in comparison with 
the situation which now prevails. 
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These hypotheses can now be applied. Couples amongst whom the 
wife was between 35 and 40 years of age in 1961, and where both spouses 
had secondary schooling will probably have bome, once their fertility has 
been completed, between 2.5 and 2.6 children in cities of 100,000 inhabi- 
tants or more, and 2.8 to 2.9 children in cities of 30,000 to 100,000 inhabi- 
tants. The average for these figures is 2.7 children. Taking the increase in 
the number of married women working outside the home into consideration 
reduces the average to 2.5 or 2.6, depending on the underlying hypothesis. 


This means a high reduction in the completed fertility of couples as 
compared to that of women born between 1921 and 1926: amongst the latter, 
those who married probably will have had 3.3 children, once they have 
reached their fiftieth year. The reduction is of 20% between the latter and 
those who might carry out in fact the hypotheses formulated above. 


We did not consider increasing income in our future prospects. It is 
true that couples formed over the last 25 years have a fertility which in- 
creases in direct proportion to income. This is true when the comparison is 
made at a given moment. The conclusion should not be inferred that the 
general increase in income will lead to an increase in fertility. In the latter 
instance, as income increases, other competing needs develop and we feel 
that these will be evenly matched. It would be risky to make another 
hypothesis. 


Another factor may also play a part: the development and diffusion of 
foolproof or virtually foolproof birth control methods. While it is difficult to 
assess the effect of this phenomenon exactly, it is more or less involved in 
a number of factors that we have taken into account: urbanization and 
schooling more particularly. 


One question mark remains, however. The attempt we have made to 
assess future fertility rests, in the final analysis, on the recent attitude of 
couples within certain segments of the population and on changes in social 
structure. While we can forecast how certain elements of this social struc- 
ture will change, there is nothing to guarantee that any given attitude af- 
fecting fertility behaviour in any social category, will remain stable. Over 
the recent past, women who had attended university altered their behaviour 
to a marked degree, and bore larger families than formerly. It may be that 
amongst couples where both spouses have had secondary schooling — and 
they are the basis of our hypotheses — will also change their attitudes. It 
is extremely difficult to make forecasts in a field where all is so subject 
to change. 


In this regard, it is useful to point out that the legitimate fertility 
level largely depends on the decision which couples who already have two 
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children will take as regards to whether they should have a third, and 
whether, amongst those who have three, they will decide to have a fourth. 
About nine couples out of ten have at least one child and eight out of ten 
have at least two. This seems to be a stable behaviour pattern. But the 
transition to three or four children is subject to many variations about 
which it is very difficult to formulate any prediction. To go even further, 
surveys would have to be made to determine the intentions of the couples 
involved. 


It may be expected that unless there are radical changes in the atti- 
tude of couples, those setting up home during the sixties will have at least 
2.6 children on average and this is 13% more than the 2.3 children essential 
to maintain the population. This presupposes also that nine out of ten 
women will marry. If 20%. of the women were to remain single instead of 
10%, 2.6 children per married woman would not suffice to ensure renewal of 
the generations. 


Nothing can be taken for granted. If one woman out of five instead of 
one out of ten remains unmarried, Canadian couples now setting up home, 
for the first time will not perhaps bear enough children to allow its genera- 
tion to transmit life in the same measure that it had received it. 
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A. EVALUATION OF FERTILITY IN THE PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC BETWEEN 1834 AND 1920 


The Province of Québec is advantaged by an excellent registration 
of births of Catholic children from the very outset of French colonization 
in this country. As the Catholics in this province comprised between 80% 
and 92% of the over-all population, for this period — and probably accounted 
for an even higher proportion of the births — the birth rate for the province, 
during the nineteenth century and until 1920 can be estimated without re- 
ference to the population between 0 and 4 years of age, as given in census 
data. Even if some margin of error exists, there is no denying that the pro- 
vince for which an estimate of the number of births, independently of census 
data, can be worked out with the least percentage of error is Québec. We 
might recall that it is with this estimate that we will best appreciate the 
value of results obtained with the use of figures for the population from 0 
to 4 years of age and from 5 to 9 years of age, the only type of information 
available for the other provinces. 


The data available are not presented in quite the same way over the 
whole period under study and the method of evaluation varies somewhat. 
There are three distinct sub-periods. 


PERIOD 1891-1920 


For each year in this period we have the number of Catholic births 
that were registered. For the years 1894 to 1917 this number had to be 
corrected to take account of the fact that births were not registered for a 
small fraction of the population (Columns 1 to 3 in Table A.1). This gives 
the number of Catholic births. An estimate of the non-Catholic births was 
arrived at by applying to the non-Catholic population an estimate of Ontario 
birth rates. Here is how we proceeded. 


O.J. Firestone has already estimated the annual number of births 
for Ontario.? ‘This estimate is based on the number of children under one 
year of age recorded by the census once every ten years; the estimate in- 
cludes deaths amongst these children, also declared at the time the cen- 
suses were taken. For the intercensal years, Firestone’s interpolation takes 
into account the annual variations in the number of births registered in 
that province. These births, as related to the population of Ontario, give 
the birth rates listed in Column 5 of Table A.1. These rates seem rather 


1In Volume V of the 1871 Census there are several tables giving the figures 
for these births. 


?This estimate was not published in its original form; it was part of an esti- 
mate of the number of births in Canada, which is found in O.J. Firestone, Canada’s 
Economic Development, 1867-1953, Income and Wealth Series VII, London, Bowes 


and Bowes, 1958, pp. 44-47. 
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Table A.1 — Estimation of annual number of births, Province 


of Quebec, 1891 to 1920 


Number] Total 

of popu- Mee Non- Ontariod Total 

Catho- | lation Catho- | Catho- birth number 
lic + regis- lic lic rate Catho- of 
Y births | tered» births: |PoPUula- (per lic births 
ar regis- | popu- | ")', "5" | tione 1,000) |birthse: | 3 + 6 
tered? lation 
ities 
| mea eal 

TOO erate cree ore 54,456 | 1.0000 | 54,456 4,542 58,998 
LS OD eM ee ene. wieder 52,318 | 1.0000 | 52,318 4,339 | 56,657 
SOS As eave trcs 53,478 | 1.0000 | 53,478 4,490 | 57,968 
TS94 payee, See 53,070 | 1.0673 | 56,642 4,455 61,097 
TS OS oe reed ecw. 56,294 | 1.0673 | 60,083 4,469 | 64,552 
US OOF aetere ss cies Sperony | LlyOls7sin |) SS, Oess | 5,099 | 64,180 
LOUIS sre tis SA Awl LOGT Sal ROT O45 DplS2) 66827, 
LS OSM wey sevens rea 57,0495 |) 1IkO673 N61. 525 5,145 | 66,670 
DOOM eee aeterens 55,938 | 1.0673 | 59,703 5, 013m | 747746 
LO OOM hares sie ce 39,016 | 150673) 56,5585 5,249 | 61,834 
LOOMS Fetes 54,080 | 1.0673 | 57,720 | 219,638 20.59 4,525 62,245 
RS LOR oro Cmkcran 55,144 | 1.0673 | 58,856 4,712 63,568 
TOOSE eters ies. SPADE || IOS || Si7/ Sha 4,899 | 62,440 
1904). Ae ee 57,272 | 1.0418 | 59,664 5,086 64,750 
LOO Se ieeeeets 58,336 | 1.0593 | 61,795 SOUS 67,068 
VOOG Meise cioce 59,400 | 1.0342 | 61,430 | 250,360 281 5,460 | 67,890 
OOD Re ale 55,794 | 1.0913 | 60,888 5,586 66,474 
UOOS gee. a cscseue 66,686 | 1.0132 | 63,516 5,712; || 695228 
NOOO Pres, ede ener 66,632 | 1.0701 | 71,306 5,838 77,144 
PO TOM Wertenctensyes 697533 |) 1.02667) 715385 5,964 77,349 
Mob LG easier mitic 69,630) MEO25 10 7esS7Onlo8i 083 DlBOw 6,090 | 77,466 
LO 2 Se cn. «: seb ats CALCOMaN mle OL23 ae 6540 6,360 | 78,906 
LOMO erseete cicte.ore TR OMO || GOMES 4) WAS 6,630 | 81,744 
1914 Bee Re. 75,923 | 1.0048 | 76,288 6,900 | 83,188 
VOUS a drcawd cere af 76,687 | 1.0156 | 77,885 TOW SOs 
POV rere eo slepete 74,725 | 1.0197 | 76,194 |309,145 24.06 7,440 | 83,634 
LOT? ee ee ; 1.0238 | 76,916 7,679 | 84,595 
LOM Sat: wines cision 1.0000 | 79,157 7,918 87,075 
LOT OM era Nene 1.0000 | 74,409 8,157 82,506 
NOD OM ate. 1.0000 | 76,875 | 331,600 25132 8,396 85,271 
LOD ly scarier ens 88,749f 


@ SOURCES: 1891-1893 and 1906-1920: Annuaire statistique de la province de Québec, 
1921, p, 54; 1894-1900: R. Kuczinski, Birth Registration and Birth Statistics in Canada, 
Washington, Brookings Institution, 1930, p. 59; 1901-1905: Interpolation. ‘From 1891 to 
1893 and from 1918 to 1920, registration is complete. From 1894 to 1901, the 1902 ratio was 
used. For the years 1902 to 1917, see Annuaire statistique de la province de Québec, 1921, 
Dp. 04% © From census data for the years 1901, 1911 and 1921; interpolation for the other 
years. d Rates estimated by relating births estimated by Firestone for Ontario to the 
population of that province as estimated by DBS, Annuaire du Canada, 1936, p. 141. © The 
calculation was for the years 1901, 1906, 1911, 1916 and 1920; for the other years, inter- 
polations were used. Before 1901: Firestone estimate. f DBS, Vital Statistics, 1958p. Gon 
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low, but we have applied them all the same to the non-Catholic population 
of Quebec (Column 4); this calculation was made only once every five 
years, from 1901 onwards and we interpolated for the other years. For the 
years 1891 to 1900, we have used the evaluations that Firestone made him- 
self for Québec, using the same method. 


& 


By adding Columns 3 and 6, we obtain an estimate of the total number of 
births (Column 7). It will be noted—at least for recent years—that these 
estimates are not irreconcilable with the figures found in the vital statistics 
for the year 1921. 


PERIOD 1867-1890 


The method just described was used by Firestone to evaluate births 
in Quebec during the period in which we are interested. We give the essen- 
tial elements of this evaluation in Table A.2. 


PERIOD 1834-1866 


For this period, we have no evaluation of the Ontario birth rate with 
which to assess the non-Catholic births in Québec. The estimation of 
the total number of births will be based on extending back, into the past, 
the proportion of Catholic births (1867-1900), calculated from the estimates 
we have just made. Table A.3 gives this proportion, by five-year periods, 
as well as the proportion of the Catholic population to the population as a 
whole, from census data. It will be found that these two proportions de- 
crease — with some deviations — as we recede into the past. If we go 
back from the 1896-1900 period to study the 1867-1870 period, we find 
the percentage of Catholic births drops by 2.8% (91.6%-88.8%). During this 
period (1901-1871), the Catholic percentage of the population changed from 
86.6 to 85.6%, or dropped by 1%. The decrease in the percentage of Catholic 
births was about three times as high as the decrease in the percentage of 


the Catholic population. 


We feel, however, that this ratio between the two decreases could not 
continue indefinitely. Let us suppose that during the period 1834-1866, the 
difference between the percentage of Catholic births and the percentage of 
the Catholic population had been the same as during the 1867-1870 period, 
namely, 3.2% (88.8%—85.6%). Using this hypothesis, we have but to add 
3.2% to the Catholic percentage of the population (known in census years) 
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Table A.2 — Estimation of annual number of births, Province 


of Québec, 1867 to 1890 


Number 

Ontario ¢ of toes 

Catholic? | birth osu eee a 

Year Opel dee 8 RS al lic births: 

; (in thousands) (per 1,000) oie -e" 
DXeS 
1 2 3 “ 5 

TSOIES Sracerete is erence Sotho 43,757 174 SIZ 5,516 49,273 
WSO 8 negra. ss aie oats note 43,783 176 31.0 5,454 49,237 
LBOO Seve sits sieeane of ees 52 43,920 179 30.6 5,486 49,406 
TS7.Oisn. cnotd ser te etek 43,760 181 30.7 5,549 49,309 
LSE Westies Seen cep mOLOmeeal es 44,730 184 28.9 5,342 50,042 
B72. sv epsieterets, 6s stevens 46,716 186 29.4 5,461 SO iia 
ISS RS aes steacactotaks snereieie 47,848 187 29.0 5,432 53,280 
NST 4 avai! eters: ates Sp 0 49,712 188 29.5 5,540 55,252 
UST Siare aiere sie oie cceet ene 52,936 190 29.4 Beis! 58,514 
USWA cag Cod FEGObOOL 52,568 191 29.0 5,545 $8; 113 
18 Zils WA reo S Oras A. ARES S22 192 2082 5,610 5/332 
LS.7.8.< cote orspateye ese SCS 52,915 194 28.5 5,525 58,440 
IR AS eR Ae ir COR O: ORL 51,648 195 28.1 5,479 5h, 2h 
TSS Orr ve crsmewses. oi 3'0100-0 51,889 197 28.1 5,528 57,417 
P88. Seaeaa has wey erator es 50,484 198 26.1 5,174 55,658 
LSS Qinss debe pbsicsets iets ne 52,475 199 26.4 5,250 5/425 
S835 he + rectors Soi 53,086 200 25.9 5,178 58,264 
TS S4 oss) aneeareus penerne SO%5 72 201 26.0 2,228 55,800 
ASS. vs cance « Lees : 49,201 202 PAE 5,189 54,390 
LSS Oye aan BOO OG Cok 53,592 202 25.6 5,181 58,713 
T8387 wii hes Koreans 53,306 203 24.6 4,990 58,296 
1888. stsitysaeiw sides © 4 52,976 204 24.4 4,980 57,956 
LS SO). S azo,crbersionelneie: + 52,329 205 24.5 5,025 57,354 
TSOOM a. aerate Os Ora RO at 525228 206 23.4 4,818 57,046 


4 SOURCES: 1867 to 1875: DBS, Census of Canada, 1871, Vol. V, p. 162; 1876 to 1883: 
DBS, Census of Canada, 1881, Vol. IV, p. 144; 1884 to 1890: Annuaire statistique de la 
province de Quebec, 1921, p. 54, b From census data. © From Firestone; the 
method is described in the text. 
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Table A.3 — Percentage of Catholic births and of the Catholic 
population, Province of Québec, 1867 to 1900 


Period % of Catholic Catholic % of 
births population 
MS OVs—e Si OG, Pena Na sce ce es we e's 88.8 85.6 
LUSIZ/ LS TRSTAS) 5 are 5 kG oie Cat Lee ae ec en 89.9 
OB. foie 5 cs Sv Bigs ov sae 6-08 90.4 86.1 
PSS te MOSS wee Na ahllsvslehalstisucheu sole dares 90.8 
MSS ORAS OOM ite nhs cielatacic: 6506 « waves 91.4 86.8 
MS ORES OSG, onesie sie LolaresSisneve ofets as 92.4 
BOO OLS OOS Aerie bsi.sicheteibs 6 sé.sine!'s! ps0 91°6 86.6 


4 For the census year immediately following the last year of the period indicated. 


to get an assessment of the proportion of the births that are Catholic. We 
then get the following figures: 


Percentage of Percentage of 

Catholic population Catholic births 
Census Corres ponding 

year 7o period 7o 
1844 82.1 1839 - 1843 85.3 
1851 83.9 1846 - 1850 87.1 
1861 84.9 1856 - 1860 88.1 
1871 85.6 1866 - 1870 88.8 


By interpolation, we obtained the relative percentages of Catholic 
births for other periods. These periods are related to census years. In 
Table A.4 will be found an evaluation of the total number of births calcu- 
lated by using this method. 


RECAPITULATION 


The purpose of these estimates is to compare the results with those 
which can be obtained by calculating with figures for the population aged 
0-4 and 5-9, taken from census data. The periods for which these two esti- 
mates are computed must approximately correspond for the comparison to be 
valid, but it did not seem essential to usthat we attempt to get the periods to 
correspond exactly. The following are evaluations, for various five-year 
periods which will be useful to this end, of the number of births in the pro- 
vince of Québec (Table A.5) for the period from 1834 to 1920, 
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Table A.4 — Estimation of the number of births, Province of 
Quebec, for selected periods, 1834 to 1870 


Number of Proportion pees 
Catholic of Catholic Of birtha: 
Period births 4 births 1:2 

1834 = 1838 ye actors ero etorees 124,611 146,601 
USS O SABA 5 hate tore eros teeter 137,949 162,293 
1842-1846. Tain creer arose 154,529 181,159 
Rey: VR ReIEe bees co ORNOBNS Ooo ac ae 169,502 194,606 
US Sita S SSM tence teks 180,135 205,634 
ESSGr= SOON nnn tontece ioe ae 199,609 226,571 
LOU SO Sa5 Fee ee eee 222,526 251,584 
USOG =e Si O\ an neo areas cere 218,033 DAS, 533 


48 DBS, Census of Canada, 1871, Vol. V, pDezsor 


Table A.5 — Estimation of the number of births, Province of 
Québec, by five-year periods, 1834 to 1920 


Number of ; 


Number of 


Period births 


TSS4 S183 SPs ates ee 146,601 T37O SUBS Os. ce oe 288,429 
1839) :1843 soph ievcners roveuelieie 162,293 TS8USES8S Weta cicis «ote 281,837 
SAD 1846 oy eri ciseners a 181,159 LS SO—-1'3 9 OMe eee ter 289,365 
USF SS Vo. ey) sestonene eis stoke 194,606 LSOL 18 OST ewe kerry: 295,097.48 
LSST CMS SS. Rep eres ears 205,634 L896 [1900 Wye. Rese 314,8134 
TSSOCM'SO OK eee. cate ste 226,571 190 1e905'. eRe Oe 317,015a 
LSOL VS OSR ei tk-am en 251,584 MUOfo SION, sun Soe ace me 354,319 
LSOG%= 71 S7OR Geyane nhs 245,533 HOTT = LOLS Ae eee che eters 407 ,9804 
UST 87'S kesois user one 269,265 UO 16 192 Oreos or ices 421,703a 


8A second estimate method was used for the years from 1891 to 1920, The results: 
were slightly different from the earlier results. Finally, we opted for the average of the two 
evaluations. 
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B, EVALUATION OF THE BIRTH RATE FOR CANADA AND 
CERTAIN PROVINCES BETWEEN 1834 AND 1921 


The most reliable figures from which the number of births in Canada 
before 1921 can be worked out — except for the Province of Québec — are 
the census data on the population in the 0-4 and 5-9 age groups. To effect 
the transition from these populations to the corresponding births, a com- 
paratively simple method is available: the population aged from 0-4 and 5-9 
can be divided by an appropriate survival rate, so as to reconstitute the 
numbers of births which may have given rise to these populations. Two 
types of problems now arise. 


The first is inherent in the method itself: if applied correctly, it effec- 
tively gives the number of births from which are derived the populations 
observed in censuses; but if there have been migrations, these births did 
not necessarily occur on the territory in which the children were listed by 
the census. In fact, children have been recorded by the Canadian census, 
who were born in other countries. Conversely, there may have been births 
in Canada of children who later migrated to some other country before they 
were recorded by the Canadian census. The margin of error, in both cases, 
depends on the size of the migrations. In Canada, the latter are far from 
negligible. Some idea of the effect of the phenomenon can be had by exa- 
mining the estimates in Table B.1. These cover net migrations by 10-year 
periods, between 1851 and 1941, either for women aged between 20 and 35 
(Canada only), or for the population over 10 years of age (Canada and 
provinces). 


If we suppose that these migrations occurred regularly, over the course 
of each decade, the inescapable conclusion is that, based on the number 
of children present at the time of the census, there is an underevaluation 
of births, in Canada, for the years 1861 to 1901 and an over-evaluation, 
for the years 1851-1861 and 1901-1921. It is difficult to estimate to what 
extent, and we made no attempt to correct the figures on the basis of Table 
B.1. Using the migration rates of women aged from 20 to 34 (known for 
Canada asa whole) would probably have led to too high a correction because 
it is probable that the married women — those who were giving birth to 
children — were migrating less than others. 


There are other difficulties related to the application of the method, 
Survival tables corresponding to the mortality of the children involved must 
also be used. We shall return to this problem later. The other major difficulty 
resides in the underenumeration of children between 0 and 10 years of age, 
at census time. An attempt to correct the ensuing error will be made, 
thanks to the possibility that exists of comparing the results of this method 
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with results of an independent method, for the Province of Québec (see 
Appendix A). 


Table 8.1 — Net migration by period in relation to population 
at end of period: population over ten years of age 
(Canada and provinces), and women aged 20-34 
(Canada), 1851 to 1941 


(in percentage) 


Type of 
migration 
and period 


Canada ras | ma N.B. | Qué. | Ont.| Man.| Sask. |Alta. | B.C. 


Population 
10 years 
and over 


1851-1861.... 
1861-1871..., 
TS 71 SSiee 
18S1= 1891 
18919015, ei, 
LOOTING T Tee 
TOT 921 oe. 
LOZ OSI 

LOS Wen 94h, 


=17 1 =ha.0) Slots 4 


funk 


NWNORDNWA 
| 
to 
_ 
w 
! 
_ 
— 
wo 
! 
roar 
to 
Na 
| 
r= 


2 

: 0 
ple sie. 
5 

0 

ul 


! 
Pree DODUNDY AIM 


Women 
aged 30-34 


LSSTSTSOt se 
1861-1871,, 
US on S Sa eee 
1881-1891,..., 
1891-1901.... 
LOOT 1911. 
|The eb ira Mes eee 
LOZ LOST. 
1931-1941, 


NONRONH AL 


Source: Nathan Keyfitz, ‘‘The Growth of Canadian Population’’ in Population Studies, 
Vol. IV, No. 1, June 1950, po, $0-54, 


CHOICE OF SURVIVAL RATES 


We have no Canadian mortality table prior to 1931 for the purposes 
involved in this monograph. We therefore have to use those of other coun- 
tries that may cover the period 1840-1921. Two series of tables were avail- 
able, namely, the Swedish’ and the English.’ It is difficult to know to what 
extent either approximate the Canadian mortality situation. It may be 
Supposed that the Canadian resembled that of the white people in the 


Tables of Mortality and of Survival for the Years 1816-191 0, Stockholm, 1912. 
?The Registrar General’s Supplement: England and Wales, 1931, Part III, Table 
OA pale 
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U.S.A. Still an interesting comparison can be made for the period 1901- 
1910 for which there are Swedish, English and white US? tables avail- 
able, the last-named being that of J.W. Glover. 


What we are here comparing are the survival rates for the population 
aged 0-4 and 5-9, that is to say, the ratio of survivors in the 0-4 age group 
(or 5-9 age group as the case might be),. to the total number from five 
generations of births. 


This is how the survival rates in which we are interested compare, 
from one table to another. 


Survival rates 0-4 years Survival rates 5-9 years 


Male Female Male Female 
1. Glover table 1901-1910 --- 0.85230 0.86716 0.81300 0.82441 
2. English table 1901-1910 -- 0.83056 0.85674 0.78603 0.81327 
3. Swedish table 1901-1910-- 0.89111 0.90772 0.85549 0.87328 
4. Ratio 4%... eee e ee eee ences 1.0262 10122 1.0343 1.0137 
5. Ratio 4 see eeeeeceerees 0.9564 0.9553 0.9503 0.9440 


We supposed that Canadian mortality might be represented by the 
English mortality tables while bearing in mind the difference observed for 
the period 1901-1910, between the English and the Glover tables. In other 
words, we suppose that Canadian mortality is the same as that of the white 
population in the U.S.A., and that the latter is the same as the English 
mortality except for the slight advantage measured for the period 1901- 
1910, which we applied to the English tables. In practice, this means that 
we shall apply to our populations aged 0-4 and 5-9, the survival rates 
drawn from the English tables, but only after having multiplied them by the 
ratios which appear in line 4 of the preceding table. Had we adopted the 
corrected Swedish tables, the results would not have been very different, 
because the two series of tables develop in about the same way over time. 
In Table B.2, will be found the survival rates that we applied to the po- 
pulations 0-4 years and 5-9 years from Canadian censuses. 


In principle, all that remains to be done is to divide the populations 
aged 0-4 or 5-9 by the appropriate survival rates to get the corresponding 
births, that is to say, if X be the census year, the years of the births X-5 
to X and X-10 to X-5. However, corrections must be made due to the under- 
evaluation of children in the census. We made two corrections. 


5US, Bureau of the Census, United States Life Tables, 1890, 1901, 1910 and 
1901-1910, Washington, G.P.O., 1921. 
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Table B.2 — Survival rates of population groups 0-4 and 5-9 years 
of age applied for the estimation of births, 1844 to 1941 


Survival rates# 
Canadian Mortality 
census table Population 0-4 years | Population 5-9 years 
years used 
4 Female Female 
1844. a Engl. 1838-1844 ....., .81126 .82693 
1852 & 1861 | Engl. 1838-1854 .,..... .80863 .82441 .74064 
1871 & 1881 | Enel. 1871-1880 ,..... .81629 .83326 .75903 
189172. Engl. 1881-1890 ....., 182211 .84082 .78300 
LOOT Engl, 1891-1900... os .81653 .83591 S251 
LOTTE Glover 1901-1910.,.,.., 85230 .86716 82441. 
192 le erwewsere Engl. average 
1910-1912 &1920-1922 -89855 .90788 .87498 
1931 3. Canadall93l eee Pitre .90661 .92424 .90553 
194 19 5 tee. Canada average 
TO31G 8; (1941) eets ct ete rycen .92012 93560 


“The survival rates derived from English mortality tables have been multiplied by 
the following correction factors. 
0-4 years: males: 1.0262 females: 1,0122; 
5-9 years: males: 1.0343; females: 1,0137, 


FIRST CORRECTION 


When the populations aged 0-4 and 5-9 are divided by the survival 
tates, the results are marked by an anomaly as Striking as it is regular: 
the number of estimated births Starting from children 0-4 years is system- 
atically lower than what we expected. Translated graphically, these results 
give a “‘saw-toothed’’ curve. We have here reproduced (Graph B.1) the 
curve for births in Canada. For all this period of some one hundred years, 
there are only two exceptions: the births from 1846-1851 and from 1856- 
1861, 


This anomaly can only be imputed to the underenumeration of children 
aged 0-4, or more exactly to a higher underenumeration for the latter than 
for children aged 0-5. We will effectively see that we have every reason to 
believe there were omissions even in the latter group. 


So we made a first correction, by replacing the number of births arising 
out of the 0-4 age group by the number found by working out the arithmetic 
mean of the two numbers of adjacent births. Graphically, this is equal to 
interpolating with the use of a straight line. 
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GRAPH 8.1 


QUINQUENNIAL NUMBER OF BIRTHS, CANADA, 1841 TO 194! 
NUMBER OF BIRTHS BASED ON THE POPULATIONS AGED 0-4 AND 5-9 biases uae 


(in thousands) 


1,400 


(in thousands) 


1,400 
1,300 


— 1,200 


— 1,100 
— 1,000 
—= 90.0 
— 800 


—700 


isai-46 | 1861-66 iesi-se | i9i-16 |} 193i-36 | 
1851-56 1871-76 1891-96 1921-26 1941-46 


Source: See text. YEAR OF BIRTH 


These ‘‘saw-teeth’’? were found, with similar regularity, for all the 
provinces we studied, except Québec. In this latter province, the depres- 
sions are only found in three instances: births estimated on the basis of the 
population 0-4 years in the census statistics for 1901, 1921 and 1931. And 
except for the year 1921, the depressions are not particularly pronounced. 


We should add one final remark to reply to a possible objection. It 
might be thought that the peaks corresponding to children aged 5-9 are due 
to migrations, which affect the latter group more than the 0-4 age group. 
But it should be pointed out that the ‘‘saw-teeth’’ are observed in periods 
both of net emigration and net immigration. 


SECOND CORRECTION 


There is nothing to reassure us that the correction we have just made 
is sufficient: at best, this correction brings the underenumeration of chil- 
dren aged 0-4 to the level of that for children aged 5-9. But the latter are 
perhaps affected by omissions as well. This is the impression gathered 
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from a comparison, for the Province of Québec, of the results obtained by 
using the survival rates method to the estimate of births based on the 
registration of Catholic births. Table B.3 makes this comparison possible. 
Except for some older periods, the estimate based on the registration of 
Catholic births gives larger figures than the one based on the reconstitution 
of births from the populations aged 0-4 and 5-9. The former method seems 


Table B.3 — Comparison of the estimation of the quinquennial number of 
births by the use of two methods, Province of Québec, 1834 to 194] 


(figures in thousands) 


rae 
Estimate Estimate 
based on based on : 
birth populations eae 
Period registra- aged 0-4 
tion4 and 5-9b 
au 
1 2 3 
= —4 + 

£854 S783 Ores euros 147 130 
1839-1844 ee gee ela cacy: eae 162 163 
DU SAQIUSA Ten atencveet ante eae ee eae 181 173 
ESAT LSS ete acc ee theres a 195 206 
LS SPAS SG ee te eh eters 206 208 
SSO. S617 eet nets creas 227 230 
ES Ou 1 SOON eer he. se eels 252 221 
ESOO/1S 792, whe ae ee ae k 246 224 
NSA liasl'8:7/ Ol eee eee ; a 269 244 
187624188 bo eels ror, Peeters 288 250 
1881-1886) 3.0 yee. See. 282 253 
LSS Oats Olle muna ene see s 289 264 
LQUD=ISIO cece s coe cee ee 296 271 
LS96= LOOT eee... eee SS) 293 
1901-90638 oe a. Bhi oo Oa Oe: Sul 7/ 315 
1906 sl Oil tees rreeerrae sedhemoueieee oie 354 340 
BO Marl OL Ore ee. eer Nee eee 408 353 
LOUO O28, ee eee 2 422 374 
LO2TSH926;. Seria eee oats 435 395 
1926-1931). Suedensisneie sie Bue 414 389 
1931-1936 394 382 
1936-1941 393 381 


“See ppendix A for the years 1834 to 1921; see vital statistics for subsequent 
years. The populations aged 0-4 and 5-9 were divided by the appropriate survival 
rates. Certain figures corresponding to the population 0-4 (first correction mentioned 
earlier) were adjusted. The populations aged 0-4 and 5-9 were taken from the following 
census statistics: Births between 1834 and 1861 (children recorded in the censuses of 
1844, 1852 and 1861) Census of Canada, 1871, Vol. IV, pp. 149, 208-09 and 294-95, 
Births between 1861 and 1871 (children recorded in the 1871 Census), Census of Canada, 
1871, Vol. V, pp. 40-41. Births from 1871 to 1941 (children recorded in the 1881, 1891, 
1901, 1911, 1921, 1931 and 1941 Censuses) DBS, Census of Canada, 1941, Vol. I, p. 609, 
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more accurate; we have no reason to believe that it leads to over-estimation. 
Indeed, we may be led to reach the contrary conclusion because, on the one 
hand, there must have been omissions in the registration of Catholic births 
and, on the other hand, the estimation of non-Catholic births results from 
applying Ontario birth rates which are probably underestimated. * 


It may be admitted that, in Québec’s case at least, the underesti- 
mation of births implicit in using the survival rates method is at least 
equal to the difference between the results obtained by the two methods. 
Column 3 in Table B.3 gives some idea of the relative importance of the 
underevaluation resulting from the survival rates method. It reaches 15% 
for births in 1911-1916 and for births in 1876-1881. No regularity appears 
in the variations of the ratios in Column 3; more frequently than not, the 
ratio corresponding to children aged 0-4 is lower than the ratio correspond- 
ing to the children aged 5-9 (6 cases out of 11); in two cases the ratio is 
higher and in three cases, the ratios are about equal. 


We will suppose that the underenumeration thus estimated for the 
Province of Québec equally applied in the case of other provinces and for 
Canada as a whole. This is a difficult hypothesis to justify, but there does 
not seem to be a better correction method and it seemed wiser to use this 
one than none at all. It will be noted that this correction does not lead 
either to exaggerated births or fertility rates since neither the birth or 
fertility rates for Canada as a whole nor indeed for the other provinces 
exceed those for the Province of Québec, except in quite exceptional 
periods. 


Instead of applying the correction coefficients as they appear in 
Column 3 of Table B.3, we used average coefficients, by grouping in pairs 
the coefficients from one and the same census. Therefore, in the final 
analysis we end up with the following correction coefficients: 


Correction Correction 
Year of birth coefficient Year of birth coefficient 
1834-18444. ies 1.0624 LSOUR MOO kes erete 1.0814 
TS4 2 M852) 5 Meets « 0.9958 POOR ROL as on seis 1.0243 
US SSO a edehene eke 0.9868 POD = VOD ee. cichevevelecs 1.1409 
MSOs aS. 7 li reteccis oreo 1.1248 TOD We OSM. acters 1.0830 
VE AMRUSS leteae ie. ok 1.1284 POST 194 lke see iow 1.0315 
TSSl= [SOM F: 1.1045 


4Fundamentally, these rates are based onthe population aged 0 tol, which was 
probably greatly underestimated in census statistics. 
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RESULTS FOR CANADA AND CERTAIN PROVINCES 


The following is a summary of the method used. The numbers of 
children aged 0-4 and 5-9 years were divided by the appropriate survival 
rates. A first correction was made for the children aged 0-4, so as to take 
into account the underenumeration particular to this group. A second cor- 
rection was then made, based on the difference which exists in the Province 
of Québec, between the result of the preceding calculations and those 
resulting from an estimate based on the registration of Catholic births to 
which we added an estimate of the number of non-Catholic births. The 
results are indicated in Table B.4. We did not work out these calculations 
for all the provinces but all the major regions of Canada are represented 
by at least one province. 


Table B.4 — Estimation of the quinquennial number of births, 
Canada and selected provinces, 1834 to 1921 


Quinquennial number of births (in thousands) 
Period@ ies 
Canada”! N.s Qué, Ont. Man. | Sask. | B.c, 
= ee 
L8S4°1830:., JON ew. - - 147 = = a 
18391844500 &. HAR . > - - 162 132¢ = 7 ‘a 
SAD BAT ke | 468 a 181 188 = a - 
W847 ISSO. mi. hewn 548 = 195 | 207 = pe: - 
LESGLIESSG ee 576 58 206 | 245 2 _ - 
S856 186R 657 63 227 | 306 = = = 
1612986614 ore 794 78 252 | 348 = = - 
1G66S 1871, Ye Be. F 818 81 246 | 358 2 = ~ 
LO71 AST Opa ete, 844 85 269 369 12 - 8 
TSTO-AS81 hc 853 82 288 | 364 21 = 10 
PORUURS6 oe hea 289, | 353 28 = 12 
VOSS BTSOl. tae 289 | 341 38 = 17 
1861.01896 42)... 22 
1896. cUOOtater 4 31 
1901" 1006%4o>.. 37 
HAOG HO ne 50 
POLE SIOIG 8 whine 71 


$916. - E92E fet ves 


“The limits of the periods depend on the Census date. Generally speaking, they 
were taken slightly before mid-year but the 1852 census is dated January 12, bin all 
cases, the territory covered is the present territory, less Newfoundland. °For the 
years 1837-1842, 
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In 75 years the number of births has tripled in Canada. It is interesting 
to note that there were more births registeredin Ontario than in Québec for 
a long time (1842 to 1901). Between the 1871-1876 period and the 1901- 
1906 period the number of births diminished constantly in Ontario; the same 
phenomenon occurred in Nova Scotia, whereas in Québec, the instances of 
decrease are few and relatively unimportant. However, these phenomena are 
easier to interpret in terms of birth rates, which will be given later. 


Beforehand, we shall compare our estimate of births for Canada with 
the Keyfitz estimate (Table B.5). For the first two decades, our estimate 
is slightly lower, because we used a correction coefficient smaller than 
the unit, for these two periods. For the other decades, our estimate is 
markedly higher, the difference varying between 8.2 and 19.0% in com- 
parison with the Keyfitz estimate. 


Table B.5 — Comparison of our estimation of births with 


that of Keyfitz, Canada, 1841 to 1921 


(figures in thousands) 


Keyfitz Our Ratio of the 


Period estimatea estimate two estimates® 


MSA MenhS Olaf avers! ails) evel ola) olleroke! eile) fe 1.050 1.016 968 
TEST SOM es crcioleis shes cic e 6 sles 1.281 1.233 .962 
MS OpverlS7 Visrelieielisis ele) s'e ce. visi 1.369 1.612 1.178 
US 7 Mim LS SUM cies ctelehelo elie =)» os) 1.477 1.697 1.149 
USS UasLSOM . ave eistisns gis slelote.» os 1.538 1.708 Pho 
ten only 6 Go noencusde Goue 1.546 1.814 Lal Hs 
MOO aL OT Teron sls ceee. Shes: leherai's! oie © 1931 2.090 1.082 

2eOOS 2.783 1.190 


Cities TEP le nego dinnieig a omic 


ANathan Keyfitz, ‘‘The Growth of Canadian Population’’ op. cits, pe 55. 
bOur estimate divided by the Keyfitz estimate. 


BIRTH RATES 


With the data available to us, we cannot calculate yearly birth rates. 
We merely calculated these rates for the census years by working out the 
ratio of one tenth of the two adjacent quinquennial birth figures to 
the total population. Thus, we divided the tenth of the births for 1866-1876 
by the population of 1871. The results appear in Table B.6 for Canada 
and selected provinces. The rates drop from the start for Canada as well 
as for all the provinces. The bridging of these figures to vital statistics 
rates does not seem to lead to any anomaly. Chapter 2 includes a graph 
illustrating the results of Table B.6 as well as comments related to it 


(Graph 2.2). 
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Table B.6 — Birth rates by ten-year periods, Canada and 
selected provinces, 1831 to 1921 


Birth rate per 1,000 inhabitants 
Pp 


eriod 


USSO—"130 Ore. sere etaeer 
1866-115 76R vn. s 
ESTO -ASSOm a. ce omrne 
US S8GOie TS OGI esa). setuciete 
LS9G—NOOGREae mee ae ole 


@For this period, we added our estimates for 1916-1921 and births reported in vital 
statistics for the years 1921 to 1925, 
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C. ESTIMATE OF AGE-SPECIFIC FERTILITY 
RATES FOR QUEBEC AND CANADA’ IN 1921 


The Province of Québec has only been part of Canada’s vital statis- 
tics’ system since 1926, so that for the year 1921, there are neither age- 
specific fertility rates for Québec nor for Canada as a whole. We shall 
estimate these rates for all married and unmarried women as a whole and 
for married women only (legitimate fertility). 


“ALL MARITAL STATUS”’ FERTILITY RATES 
(PROVISIONAL ESTIMATES) 


Two methods were used to come to a distribution of births by mother’s 
age, either for the Province of Québec or for Canada as a whole. 


FIRST METHOD. For the years 1926 to 1931, vital statistics were 
used to calculate the ratio of fertility rates for Canada as a whole to those 
for Canada minus Québec, for each five-year age group. These ratios were 
plotted on a diagram and their trend has been extended into the past 
to 1921. After adjustment (Column 1, Table C.1), these ratios were applied 
to fertility rates for Canada less Québec in 1921; fertility rates and the 
number of births by mother’s age were thus obtained for Canada as a whole. 
The total was 258,523 births, instead of 257,727, the figure found in vital 
statistics.’ A slight correction to adjust the total gave the rates and num- 
bers of births in Columns 2 and 3 of Table C.1. By subtracting from this 
estimate the number of births, by age of mother, which is known for Canada 
less Québec, gives the distribution of births by mother’s age groups for 
Québec (Column 5). 


SECOND METHOD. A second estimate of the number of births in 
Quebec, by mother’s age, is based in extending into the past the trend in 
fertility rates for Québec over the period 1926-1936. This operation, follow- 
ing an adjustment to bring the total number to 88,748 (number drawn from 
vital statistics) gives the rates found in Column 6, Table C.1. By applying 
these rates to the female population within the specified age groups, we 
arrive at the number of births by mother’s age (Column i. 


We decided to use the average of the results given by these two 
methods. This gives, for Québec, the births in Column 1, Table C.2 and 
the fertility rates in Column 2. An addition then gives the births for Canada 
(Column 3), from which age-specific fertility rates can be derived (Column 
4). Except for the 15-19 age group, Québec has rates that are higher than 
those for Canada as a whole, and this conforms to what we know through 


vital statistics for 1926 and later. 


1Excluding Newfoundland. 
2DBS, Vital Statistics, 1951, p. Pe We 
5DBS, Vital Statistics, 1956, p- 89, 
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Table C.2 — Estimation of births and fertility rates, 
Québec and Canada, 1921 


Province of Québec 


Canada 


Fertility Fertilit 
Age of mother rates ee 
(per 1,000) (per 1,000) 


S Bene e 2 6 0 6 ee oboe 


Gila 6.61 (o 6 0 0) 0. /e eerie ¢ je 6 


eee 6 Se) 6 Wo) ep epenere, 2 «© 


ie b.6 616 p ev eie esis. 6 6 6d 


Se eLe eee .6 6° @ S.0) se © 68 


Pee 6 )0.@ jar 6 110) Beam Tee 6) 92 e 


AUS) ee Oe te ee 


These estimates are provisional: they will be corrected in accordance 
with the estimate for legitimate fertility rates. 


LEGITIMATE FERTILITY RATES 


Basically, the issue is to discover the distribution, by mother’s age, 
of legitimate and illegitimate births in Québec in 1921. To work out this 
figure, we used the proportion of legitimate births observed in Québec, in 
1926, for each age group (Column 1, Table C.3). If this proportion is applied 
to the births estimated precedingly for the year 1921, the result is the 
distribution of legitimate births in Column 2. Finally, dividing each of 
these numbers by the female married population in each age group gives 
the rates in Column 3. The curve representing these rates is quite irregular 
and requires a correction (Graph C.1). We therefore adjusted this curve 
graphically, which gave us the corrected rates in Graph C.1 and in Column 


4. 
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Table C.3 — Estimation of legitimate births and 
legitimate fertility rates, 
Province of Québec, 1921 


Corrected 


EtG tage Nanberot 2 eae ata legitimate 
he legitimate me y fertility 
ea rates, 
Age of mother apes Québec, 
Québec, 1921 
1926 


(per 1,000) 


20,478 


BE ITS 425 
17,742 340 
ILS esis 225 

5,502 118 


554 


eevee eer ee eee eee 


““ALL MARITAL STATUS”? AND LEGITIMATE FERTILITY RATES USED 


However, this last estimate led to a modification in the distribution 
of legitimate and illegitimate births for Québec as a whole (and therefore 
for Canada) by mother’s age. In the final analysis, we kept the estimates 
given in Table C.4. Obviously, the exactness in rates and numbers is de- 
ceiving. But we felt it might be useful to those who wanted to check the 
calculations. 
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CORRECTED AND UNCORRECTED LEGITIMATE FERTILITY RATES, 


QUEBEC, 1921 


RATE %o Mie cny 
a 55:0 


CORRECTED RATES 


UNCORRECTED RATES 


eal) 20-24 Zoe) S0=55. 35-59 40-44 
AGE OF MOTHER 


Source: Table C.3 
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Table C.4 — Final estimation of births, of legitimate births, 
and of general and legitimate fertility rates, 


Canada2 and Québec, 1921 


Legitimate 


Fertility Number of fertili 
Age of mother pears: rates legitimate elev 
(per 1,000) births (per 1,000) 


CANADA 


Ue ONN co cele tors: shavort a eeoron 14,641 12,438 472.9 
ZO DAI ncaa) here ee 62,684 60,597 396.7 
StS PLO estat evenere ote deo aeierelane 71,664 70,904 300.7 
SOS Ae pareveln as oar eie oie 56,255 55,887 225.6 
IS SiS ON raeineslarsiaieclasnrnn clue 36,904 36,735 152.8 
AOSV AD Ber crap ateresetrcreucigean oat 14,046 13,976 70.6 
ASA OE Peetacs elnte 0 ostracusteae 1 Sle 
Wotaliesncrscs. acs oleksteneucts PEM OT 

US =OUT ware ceca wsererier ee coe 4,168 Bran 510 
2 O24 EN crarsyte eos cee ee ; 20,374 19,480 490 
2D ePAOEW tthe eravelateerorssl ot 0 Be, 25,178 24,877 425 
SOS SAR ercloie stetere aie sade 20,384 20,260 340 
SO Win HiAteee Si Uotelbn els cele 4 12,580 12,530 225 
AO 44 WR ees ee Ake 5,515 5,498 118 
AS <A QUE ate kit Ceo te 549 545 14 


ee eee ee eres ereeee 


8 Excluding Newfoundland. 
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D. ESTIMATE OF FEMALE POPULATION AGED 15.49, AND 
OF THE MARRIED FEMALE POPULATION, 

BY FIVE-YEAR AGE GROUPS, 

CANADA AND SELECTED PROVINCES, 

1851, 1871, 1891 AND 1911 


DISTRIBUTION BY AGE GROUPS 


The population distribution by sex and five-year age groups is given 
for 1891 and 1911 in the 1941 Census.’ The 1931 Census’ provides the 
same information for Canada as a whole in 1871, as well as for those pro- 
vinces which were then part of Confederation.’ Some minor adjustments 
had to be made in order to distribute the individuals whose age was un- 
declared; we distributed them proportionately to those whose age was 
declared. Information for 1851 only relates to Ontario and Québec. Further- 
more, the age distribution is only given for ten-year groups between 20 and 
50 years. We used graphic interpolation to get a distribution by five-year 
age groups. Women whose ages were undeclared also had to be distributed. 
This gives the distributions in Table Dike 


Table D.1 — Distribution of women aged 15-49, by five-year age groups, 
Ontario and Québec, 1851 


Ontario Ontario 


Québec 


Die LO) ie icine 6 53,180 55,660 | 35-39 .....65 21,300 
AQ SIX Oh NESIOO 41,700 43,5007 Vantaa 2 ce.) 17,000 
US SAS). roreioiaie 32,750 34,900 

13,600 


Shea 25,100 27,100 seeeeee 


AGE DISTRIBUTION OF MARRIED WOMEN 


The 1921 Census‘ gives this distribution for the year 1911. Only a 
slight adjustment is required to make a distribution of married women 


1 DBS, Census of Canada, 1941, Vol. I, pp. 606 and following. 
2 Vol. I, p. 387. 

5 Vol. V, pp. 36, 40 and 48. 

4 Vol. Il, pp. 140 and following. 
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whose age is undeclared. For 1891, the question becomes more complex. 
Two sources of information are available: the 1931 Census* gives the 
percentage of women who are married for the following age groups: 15-19, 
20-24, 25-34, 35-44, and 45-54 years; on the other hand, the 1941 Census® 
gives the number of married women by ten-year age groups. Two methods 
were used and we opted for the average results from these two methods. 


FIRST METHOD. We estimated the proportions of married women for 
five-year age groups, by graphic interpolation of the known percentages, 
for ten-year age groups. These percentages were applied to the number of 
women in each five-year age group, and this gave the number of women who 
were married. A slight adjustment was then made to ensure that the total 
number of married women in the 15-49 age group corresponds to the total 
given in the 1941 Census. 


SECOND METHOD. This involves breaking down the married women from 
a ten-year age group into two five-year age groups. The 1931 Census’ gives 
this breakdown for married women between 15 and 24 years of age. We used 
graphic interpolation for the other age groups. 


The relative difference between results obtained using these two 
methods is not very great in most instances: for the 42 estimates we cal- 
culated, the difference was less than 2% in 32 cases, between 2 and 5% in 
6 cases and between 8 and 10% in 3 cases. These last three instances 
were all relative to British Columbia, where numbers are low. 


The same sort of information is available for the year 1871 as for 
the year 1891: the 1931 Census® gives the proportion of married women in 
the 16-20 age group, 21-30 age group, 31-40 age group and 41-60 age group; 
the number of married women within these same age groups is also given. 
We used the same method as for the year 1891. In this instance, however, 
the difference between the results of the two methods is more pronounced: 
the difference is of the order of 2% or less for 12 cases out of 28; there is a 
relative difference ranging from 2 to 10% in 12 cases and in the 4 other 
cases, the difference is between 10 and 16%. 


This estimate was also worked out for Ontario and Québec in 1851. 
The 1871 Census’ gives the married and unmarried female population for 


5 Vol. I, pp. 432 and following. 
° Vol. I, pp. 641 and following. 
7 Vol. I, pp. 432 and following. 
* Vol. I, pp. 426 and following. 
° Vol. IV, pp. 184 and following. 
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the following age groups: 15-19 years, 20-29 years, 30-39 years and 40-49 
years. These data enable us to use the two methods given above. The 
difference between the results using these two methods is of the same 
order of magnitude as for the year 1871. It is particularly marked for the 
20-24 and 25-29 age groups (15 to 20% roughly). However, since these two 
age groups have proximate fertility rates, this has relatively little effect 
on the fertility tables as we estimated them. For the other age groups, the 
relative difference is 8% or less. 


The results of these estimates appear in Tables D.2 and D.3. The 
former gives the numbers of married women by five-year age groups, and the 
latter gives the proportion of married women to married and unmarried women 
for the same age groups. 


Table D.2 — Number of married women, by five-year age groups, 


Canada and selected provinces, 1851, 1871, 1891 and 1911 


Pa 
Year and region 15-19] 20-24 28-29 30 - 34/35 -39 40-44]45-49 
1851 
OWED Caine ohais gieke bie oe se a BS) 17.6 25.9 20.4| 16.4) 14.4) 11.8 
NAEATUO, etehe eee shale biels elie oie 6.0 21.8 BOS!s D2 eai 18.01) 14 Sil eles 
1871 
ANT ACA ta iels eke ened. iebeiensue 4° © 1520 61.3 89.3 85.2) 75.21 63.0) 35256 
NOVAS COLLAN fois claisuchers eves o\0 0.9 6.0 9.3 8.9 7.8 6.6 5.8 
ON EDE CHa Rebs leucye ciola a0 oes olale ad, 20.0 29.8 D7 Alle 22 430 ae 10) eels O 
OV CAPTOM Ticks cuels whciiens clei s eels 5.4 26.8 42.4 AO 6 WES Sale| W28.9) | e2s.7 
1891 
GARSAAs cicxs shel oisiereketelc tae louse Ta TiISEOM eh). 1 1925) 105..8: Oke 2 eo. S 
Nova Scotia «csseseeereeee 9.5 9.1 8.6 7.0 
OMEDEC Ia cies apsisielel se. 00 8 36.45) 3254 27.4) 23a 
OT CAT LO al sire oicteferaite:e. 8 6! 010 6615 53.9] 47.8| 41.0] 34.3 
INIA TODAS ois cic ase oe Ghee 30 0c 4.5 Sys! 2.6 1.9 
British Columbia .......... 2.5; 1.9) 1.5) 1.2 
1911 .- 
Ganadaeiye oe pie tis cols sl eveleters 190.0 | 170.0} 143.0] 121.4 
ING ARS COLLAl ee oreuerelerets si)» -o\> 11.1} 11.1 9.6 8.6 
@OUCbeCwaaienssicis eres ets ss 5 49.6| 44.3] 36.7] 31.8 
CMAERTLO TE es Sete fee creas 67.9| 63.7| 56.6] 49.1 
IM@nItODAm in tees ereleroue serie © 13.55), ble?) o S.0 10) of-O 
Saskatchewaniesi-niisls + +6 «« 14.8 | 11.3 8.2) 6.1 
British Columbia .......... is3 4 Bo) 
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Table D.3 — Proportion of married women, by five-year age groups, 


Canada and selected provinces, 1851, 1871, 1891 and 1911 


Year and region 


1851 
Québeci gs, .jc eae es 
Ontarion, t2t1< a) ee eee 


1871 
Canadas Siar outed sues 


Nova Scotia ...... Matatcteterete 
QueDe@Gr. <5 «craven « nee ae 
Ontarionrc.cotctokietectce ate 


1891 
Canadagert>.: iki. tee Fe 


INOVaEScotian- pEaaeraeiele aeWalients 
QuUEDE Crema ay sieves, oe cea 
Ontarlonrnd cca errs 


Québece.n..a aie sete BIG OSIE C 
Ontariot! cues ee ares gosoien 
Manitobaw au. erties 
Saskatchewan ..... shanere tetere 
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15-19 | 20-24 | 25-29 |30-34/35 -39/40-44/45-49 


82.9 
83.9 


78.9 
75.4 
80.8 
82.0 


78.9 
79.8 
78.3 
80.4 
88.5 
84.2 


79.2 
79.3 
78.8 
76.3 
85.7 
88.1 


E. ESTIMATE OF “ALL MARITAL STATUS’’ AND 
LEGITIMATE FERTILITY BY AGE, 

CANADA AND PROVINCES, 

1851,1871, 1891 AND 1911 


The estimates of age-specific fertility that we will arrive at do not 
claim to be absolutely exact. The figures are indirect and plausible esti- 
mates. First of all, we estimated legitimate fertility rates by five-year age 
groups and from this it is easy to estimate general age-specific fertility 
rates, with the use of the known proportion of married women. 


LEGITIMATE FERTILITY RATES 


First of all, we had to estimate the number of married women by five- 
year age groups (see Appendix D). We also have an estimate of the annual 
number of births. The method we used consists essentially of finding a 
series of legitimate fertility rates which, applied to the population of 
married women, gives the number of births which we had evaluated else- 
where. We supposed all births to be legitimate. The error brought on by this 
hypothesis is certainly less serious than errors derived from the more risky 
procedure we had to utilize, so that it would have been superfluous to take 
illegitimate births into account (these are unknown anyway) and their dis- 
tribution by age of mother. The following are some details on the method we 
did use: 

(1) By multiplying the population of married women for each age group, 
in 1911, by the legitimate fertility rates for 1921 (the latter drawn from 
vital statistics), we get a certain number of births, which we shall call 
N’. 

(2) Let us call N the number of actual births in 1911. The ratio N/N‘ 
is the value by which all the 1921 rates must be multiplied to obtain the 
1911 rates that would give N number of births. 


(3) In fact, we imposed some supplementary constraints. We did not 
accept a rate above 510 per 1,000 for the 15-19 and 20-24 age groups; we 
also limited to 500 per 1,000 the rates for women in the 25-29 age group.’ 
Furthermore, some graphic adjustments were made to give to the curves 
representing age-specific legitimate fertility the regularity that they usually 


exhibit. 


1 These maxima are justified by the estimates of the fertility of married women 
who are not practising voluntary birth control. See Louis Henry, *¢Some Data on 
Natural Fertility’’, in Eugenics Quarterly, Vol. 8, No. 2, June 1961, Pp. 84. It is true 
that much higher rates have been frequent in Canada over recent years. This pheno- 
to the fact that a large proportion of the married 


women were newly-weds or a quite appreciable number of pre-marital conceptions. 
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This gives the legitimate fertility rates sought for the year 1911, We 
proceeded in the same manner for other years, going back to 1871 for 
Canada and for most provinces and back to 1851 for Québec and Ontario. 
The results of these estimates will be found in Table E.1. 


Table E.1 — Legitimate age-specific fertility rates, Canada and 
selected provinces, 1851, 1871, 1891, 1911 and 1921 


Canada 
LSE Ute ASR Fe AS coal al 510 25 
LS OL. See teeere ale 510 14 
LOL 25) Fes seeps tee 510 12 
NO D1 Cae eas a Rect ‘ 473 10 
Nova Scotia 
LST ly Ne oe eee «ee ee 510 510 500 475 378 172 18 
USOD Bie eae. See 510 510 487 360 249 ls 12 
NUS Ee 6 Eee are 510 485 391 288 199 90 9 
ea a eee a ie 498 381 281 208 144 65 7 
Québec 
LEST M py aceite athe ohie anes 510 508 486 420 289 152 18 
LS 7a eis iat eesiar ss ae 510 508 500 460 305 160 19 
PSO lester. Arenirnc Cenc 510 508 466 o2 247 129 15 
LOM Scr ats eee ree 510 508 442 352 234 122 14 
EO 25 CARR, aha Fa ae 510 490 425 340 225 118 14 
Ontario 
PSSA a eee ee ie 510 500 470 423 31S 116 16 
ES TIGA es, Sake Ca icks Ase 510 510 500 465 344 128 17 
LS OMe ora fe Sep orks ae 510 490 383 PES: 182 TE 10 
LOL wer wired a aie eeteee 506 463 325 232 154 61 8 
1920 gla eee 506° 367 | 358°") 1847 5h “499 48 6 
Manitoba 
CHS LRA as ee ee . 510 505 500 484 410 
TOG ree quersvatctecere Siti 510 485 385 25 208 
LOZ RE. Parad car es 456 382 284 203 153 
Saskatchewan 
LO ch ce eer eee 510 500 441 345 252 
19D De eee es Saletehe 395 359 258 202 147 
British Columbia 
1891 200 
1911 
1921» 92 
4 Annual number of births per 1,000 married women, b DBS, Vital Statistics, 1943, 


Table 6. © See Appendix C, 
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In interpreting these results, their arbitrary character should not be 
overlooked. For example, the fact that in 1851, Québec had a higher rate 
than Ontario for women in the 25-29 age group and a slightly lower rate for 
the two next age groups is probably insignificant. We stated earlier that 
these were plausible rates only. Essentially, the factor leading to the 
most serious error remains the evaluation of the number of births. In this 
regard, it is somewhat disquieting to note that in the cases of Ontario and 
of Québec, legitimate fertility would be lower in 1851 than in 1871. There 
are a good many ways of explaining this anomaly: either the estimate of 
births for 1871 was too high, which would be rather surprising in so far as 
Québec is concerned at any rate, or else the 1851 estimate was too low, 
and this may well have been the case.’ Finally, there is another explana- 
tion which may be brought forward: we perhaps over-estimated the number 
of women who were married in 1851, particularly among the younger women. 
Whatever be the case, the difference between the 1851 and the 1871 fertility 
rates is not a major one. We figured that in the case of Ontario (where the 
difference is the greatest), on applying the 1871 rates to the women married 
in 1851, the number of births works out to be only 6.4% higher than the 
figure we used (48,102 instead of 45,211). It may well be that we under- 
estimated the number of births in that province, in 1851, by 6.4%. 


In no instance do we find, beyond 25 years of age, the fertility rate 
observed in the eighteenth century. The rates were then 493 per 1,000 
between 15 and 19 years, 509 for 20-24 years, 496 for 25-29 years, 484 for 
30-34 years, 410 for 35-39 years, 231 for 40-44 years and 30 for 45-49 
years. There was one exception however, namely, Manitoba, where the 
fertility rate in 1891 would have been the same as amongst Canadians in 


the early eighteenth century. 


FERTILITY RATES (‘‘ALL MARITAL STATUS’’) 


Because we suppose all births to have been legitimate, it is easy to 
pass from legitimate fertility to al] marital status’’ fertility: multiply the 
legitimate fertility rates in each age group by the proportion of married 
women.’ The results are the rates found in Table E.2. 


21t will be remembered that we made no correction, that year, for the under- 


enumeration of children aged 0-9. 
$See J. Henripin, La populat 
P.U.F., 1954, p. 60. 
4 See Appendix D. 


ion canadienne au début du XVIlIe siécle, Paris, 
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Table E.2 — Age-specific fertility rates,2 Canada and selected 
provinces, 1851, 1871, 1891, 1911 and 1921 


Region and year 15-19 | 20-24 |25-29 | 30-34 | 35-39 | 40-44 | 45-49 


Canada 
1371 2 Pca eee 37 
SOM err cette POE 23 
LO leads Arctcuewenccokenele oie enerets 36 
pS Vide Kt ae Paes. te yb Aten 37 


LS Tle accede. ce ckohed-noretohens os 21 
LS OW cae Sinks OAS 16 
LOW ate Sr cn te Aes 26 
COLORS retic e eee 34 
Québec 
ASS vd a ous POO EREG, ©. CO DIONE 52 
US THI sc, shettasns: these check X 39 
NS ONRV er. ence ensieecit ers 29 
LOD ieee ater cee eee 28 
NO DICE wer ets cta c/erere keke 34 
Ontario 
LSSA Me eters eet oe 55 
WS RE eee acters We aiarene 31 
TSO . ee : avai ily 
LOD Visits dees «eectete shonels A 32 
Se ee ae oe ee 35 
Manitoba 
dO OU vaucdvere teks co Metocoraices 29 
ANS) Uh LSP Sees NOR Poon 45 
112 95 A ate SA ac ie 5 42 
Saskatchewan 
ON OUR ote oe seers 69 
CODE Edis Casuieen eat 46 


1891, 60 Sa dD ooo goa 101 
ROME, cio. cuatevnusinset : 60 
1921>, . og doun od 26 


174 
165 
192 
174 


157 
145 
164 
154 


25 
172 
194 
198 
194 


248 
179 
143 
161 
150 


231 
229 
184 


301 
PON 


PAT/R 
229 
141 


310 
274 
254 
211 


286 
282 
243 
189 


384 
320 
302 
294 
282 


398 
341 
231 
199 
173 


Si/S} 
276 
211 


362 
214 


336 
242 
152 


399 
249 
224 
181 


327 
259 
218 
163 


341 
361 
283 
272 
261 


363 
380 
203 
169 
143 


419 
226 
170 


Sl 
182 


285 
193 
126 


320 
179 
156 
ay 


292 
194 
159 
118 


234 
244 
196 
188 
182 


265 
296 
146 
119 

98 


362 
180 
132 


2S 
135 


171 
124 
79 


@ Annual number of births per 1,000 women of ‘‘all marital status’’, 


Statistics, 1951, Table 6. 


© See Appendix C. 
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152 
83 
f2 
58 


140 
88 
TD: 
53 


127 
SZ, 
102 
98 
25 


101 
aks! 
58 
48 
39 


204 
80 
59 


109 
64 


65 
48 
31 


b pBs, 


20 
12 


4 


Vital 


F. FERTILITY OF COHORTS BORN BETWEEN 1901 AND 1930 
1. MEASURES BASED ON VITAL STATISTICS 


The method we used is not as rigorous as that used by other authors.’ 
We shall first explain the method, and then examine the ways in which it 
lacks precision. 


1. First of all, for each of the years for which vital statistics were 
available, we estimated fertility rates by individual age. These rates could 
be calculated directly for the census years 1931 to 1961. For the other 
years, we interpolated the rates for five-year age groups, based on the 
fertility tables for the census years we have just mentioned. The curve 
resulting from these tables is very regular and there is no great risk of 
error in the interpolations.’ 


2. This gives fertility rates for each year of age for each year between 
1921 and 1963. This only allows us to follow a limited number of cohorts 
between 15 and 49. Indeed, in keeping to these data, the first cohort whose 
fertility can be measured is the one aged 15 in 1921 and 49 in 1955; the 
last is the one aged 15 in 1929 and 49 in 1963 (the last year for which 
fertility rates were known at the time we worked out these calculations). 
In all, we thus have only nine cohorts that are complete. We extrapolated 
certain rates so that we might go back to the cohort which was 15 years of 
age in 1916 and so reach, at the other end, the one that was 15 years old 
in 1945 and was still only 33 years old in 1963. This means that, in the 
latter instance, we had to estimate the fertility beyond age 33, and this 
involves some possibility of error. Extrapolation for the cohorts that were 
at least 40 years old in 1963 did not give rise to any serious problems 
because the fertility rates are very low beyond that age, so that completed 
fertility is not greatly affected even where there are relatively important 
errors. 


1 See more particularly, P.K. Whelpton, Fertility Tables for Birth Cohorts of 
American Women: Part 1, US Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Vital 
Statistics — Special Reports, Selected Studies, Vol. 51, No. 1, Jan. 29, 1960. 


2 We might have followed a different procedure. For each year, the distribution 
of births by age of mothers (for each year of age) is known. We might have interpo- 
lated the populations of five-year age groups to obtain the number of women in each 
year of age and then calculate the age-specific fertility rates. The latter method did 
not appear to present any great advantage over the method we used. 
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3. The problem is a good deal more delicate in the case of cohorts 
who were between 34 and 40 years of age in 1963. To complete the fertility 
of these cohorts, we used two different methods. 


(a) EXTRAPOLATION OF RATIOS OF FERTILITY UP TO AGE 
X/COMPLETED FERTILITY. We worked out the evolution in the ratios 
of cumulative fertility up to age X over the completed fertility (up to 49 
years) for the preceding cohorts. We projected this evolution to obtain an 
estimate of ratios applicable to the cohorts of interest to our study. Here 
are the ratios we worked out: 


Age reached by 


the cohort in 1963 Ratio 
33 years .811 
84 Sy .849 
a5 5 .880 
Sauk .906 
oie he, .935 
38. .948 
Sos .960 
40 ** (979 
co .981 


It will be seen that there are only three cohorts in respect of which 
the missing fertility fraction exceeds 10%. 


(b) EXTRAPOLATION OF FERTILITY RATES BY INDIVIDUAL AGE. 
Between 1953 and 1963, the fertility rates of women aged 34 and over 
follow a regular evolution pattern that enables us to draw therefrom some 
rather clear trends. We projected these trends into the future: the fertility 
rate for 34 years is of use only in 1964; that for 35 years can be used up 
to 1965, etc., and that for 49 years must be projected as far forward as 1979. 


The results of these estimates appear in Table F.1. 


Two major criticisms may be formulated in regard to this method of 
estimation: 


1. These are what might be called open cohorts, namely groups of 
women who, as they age, receive new members (immigrants) into their 
group and lose others (emigrants and deaths). Rigorously speaking, the 
group is not constituted of the same individuals over a given period of time. 


2. The second criticism is somewhat more technical. Our cohorts are 
not rigorously precise and indeed, overlap. In fact, all women belong to 
two different cohorts, so that our results are rather comparable to the result 
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of a mobile average with two elements. This can be verified with the 
diagram shown here. The ordinate represents the age of women, and the 
abscissa, the calendar years. 


LEXIS DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING HOW FERTILITY RATES 
HAVE BEEN ATTRIBUTED TO THE VARIOUS COHORTS 


Exact age [ 


17 years 


6 years -— 


5 'years: |—— 


4 yeors }-— 


Year 1924 1925 1926 [92:7 1928 


In a diagram of this type (called a Lexis diagram), one Square stands for 
the events as classified in vital statistics, so that square A represents 
the events (births, for instance) in the lives of women who were between 
15 and 16 years of age in 1925. On the other hand, the events affecting a 
cohort are those included within a diagonal corridor; for instance, the 
births in the lives of women born between January 1, 1910 and December 
31, 1911 are within the corridor enclosed within the two diagonal full lines. 
In our calculation of cohort fertility, we attributed the fertility rates pro- 
vided by vital statistics for women aged 15 in 1925 (square A) to the cohort 
born between January 1, 1909 and December 31, 1910. It will be noted that 
the women in this cohort bore children, while between 15 and 16 years of 
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age, that are not within square A: these are the births within the triangles 
abc and def. We overlooked these births in our calculations. The completed 
fertility of the 1911 cohort (women born between January 1, 1910 and 
December 31, 1911) would be represented on our diagram by the succession 
of squares B,C,D, etc. We can also observe the overlapping of cohorts in 
the diagram: thus, women born between January 1, 1910 and December 31, 
1910, are part of the two cohorts illustrated here. 


2. MEASUREMENT BASED ON 1941 AND 1961 CENSUS DATA 


With the information used up to now, we cannot go back into the past, 
beyond the 1901 cohort. However, we can roughly estimate the fertility 
of previous cohorts by using a certain information from the 1941 and 1961 
Censuses. These provide information relating to the number of live-born 
children to ever-married women over the course of their lifetime. In Table 
F.2, we estimated with this information the fertility of all women (ever 
married or not). We used the information from the 1961 Census for the 
cohorts whose age was between 40 and 60 in 1961 (20 to 40 years in 1941) 
and the information from the 1941 Census for the preceding cohorts (40 
years and over in 1941). The procedure is easy to follow in Table i.) 
The fertility of ever-married women (Column 1) must be multiplied by the 
proportion of women ever married (Column 2), and this gives the figures in 
Column 3. But we must add the illegitimate births which are not included 
(at least a fraction thereof is not) amongst the children born of ever-married 
women. We thus obtain the results in Column 5. In Column 6 is the year of 
birth of women whose age corresponds to the average age of the age groups 
indicated in the first column of that table. 


3. COMPARISON OF THE TWO METHODS 


The results we have just found can be compared with the results 
based on vital statistics, for the years 1904, 1909, 1914, and 1919. As 
Table F.3 indicates, our estimate based on census data is higher than the 
one based on vital statistics: the difference passes from 5.2% in 1904 to 
3.5%. in 1914, then drops rapidly to 1.4% for the 1919 cohort. To what can 
this difference be due? A number of explanations may be put forward: 


1. We probably added too large a number of illegitimate births. A 
fraction thereof, and perhaps quite a substantial fraction, were 
perhaps the children of single women who married later, and are 
therefore counted in the fertility of ever-married women. It would 
suffice that a quarter of the illegitimate births be attributed to 
ever-married women to pretty well wipe out the difference in the 
1919 cohort. This does not explain the difference for the other 
cohorts however: all illegitimate births would have to be treated 
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Table F.3 — Cohort fertility rates for 1904, 1909, 1914 and 1919: 


comparison of the results of two methods 


Completed fertility 4 from 
Year of birth Relative 
of cohort f difference> 
Vital %, 
statistics Census 
TO OAM Shad eis. het: 5 «fe 9161's 2,983 3,138 Se 
HO OO Mora sia cle athens « ste\s 2,808 2,944 4.8 
OA mame < hse) ebailsho)o/is167siis 2,844 2,943 355 
ae Ae 3,078 3,120 1.4 


@ Number of live-born children per 1,000 women who completed their fertility. 
b As compared with estimates based on vital statistics. 


in the same way to wipe out the difference in the case of the 1914 
cohort. In the other instances, all of the illegitimate births would 
not suffice. 


It may be that vital statistics underestimated the fertility rates 
before 1940 or 1945. The 1914 cohort and its predecessors bore 
most of their children before that date. Now it would seem that 
the underregistration of births was more prevalent before 1940 
than after. Enid Charles* reports that surveys indicated that under- 
registration amounted to about 67% in 1931 and 3% in 1941. This 
may partially explain the difference between the 1919 cohort and 
its predecessors. 


To the extent that the more fertile women have a lower death rate 
than the others, census data are biased: amongst the survivors, 
observed in the census, the more fertile women would be over- 
represented and vice versa. It would be surprising, however, if 
this selection — if it does, in fact, exist — were to fully explain 
the differences between the two estimates. 


One final reason is related to migrations. Vital statistics measure 
the fertility of women residing in Canada at the time of birth 
whereas census statistics deal with women residing at the time 
of the census. Therefore, the census cohorts include women who 
did not bear their children in Canada and these births could not 
be covered by vital statistics. On the other hand, the women who 
bore their children in Canada (and whose births were recorded by 
vital statistics) and then emigrated, would not have been covered 


SIn The Changing Size. . ., Op. Cits, P« 14. 
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by census statistics. It is quite possible that it is more parti- 
cularly immigrants who bore their children before they came to 
Canada that are in question here. If these immigrant women have 
borne more children than those women whose births occurred in 
Canada, this might explain — partially, at least — the difference 
between the two estimates. These would, therefore, more parti- 
cularly be women who immigrated to Canada after the last war 
and after they were 35 years of age. The effect of this phenomenon 
would be greater still if the women who bore their children in 
Canada, and emigrated later, had borne fewer children than the 
women who remained in Canada, and this is far from impossible. 


Obviously, a good many reasons may be brought forward to explain the 
disparity between the results of the two estimates. It is even rather sur- 
prising that this disparity is not more pronounced. It is impossible to 
measure accurately the role played by one or the other of the several 
reasons given. The first reason may explain virtually all of the difference 
observed for the 1919 cohort and perhaps a quarter or a third of the relative 
differences in regard to the other cohorts. The other differences must be 
due to the second and fourth reason given. 
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G. METHOD USED TO ESTIMATE THE INFLUENCE OF 
AGE DISTRIBUTION, NUPTIALITY, LEGITIMATE 

AND ILLEGITIMATE FERTILITY ON THE 
VARIATIONS IN GENERAL FERTILITY 


We must break down the variation in the general fertility rate’ by 
estimating that part in the variation attributable to each one of four im- 
mediate factors: age distribution of women aged 15-49, proportion of married 
women, legitimate fertility and illegitimate fertility. The method we used 
applies to two types of variations: (a) those occurring, in a given region, 
from one year to another; (b) the differences observed, in a given year, 
between each province and Canada. The method is the same in both cases, 
‘but we shall use slightly different symbols. Furthermore, the method has 
been applied somewhat differently in various instances; it was in the case 
of the variations for Canada as a whole, from one census to another, 
between 1921 and 1961, that the method was most carefully applied and 
our study will bear, first of all, on this aspect of the calculations. We 
shall later indicate the changes introduced in other cases. 


1, VARIATIONS IN TIME, CANADA, 1921 TO 1961, Let us first define the 
symbols used to designate the phenomena which we want to measure: 


V,: variation in the general fertility rate; 

Va: variations that may be ascribed to changes in age distribution; 
V,: variations that may be ascribed to changes in nuptiality; 

V.: variations that may be ascribed to changes in legitimate fertility; 
V, : variations that may be ascribed to changes in illegitimate fertility: 


These measurements take the form of ratios between the figure for a census 
year and the figure for the preceding census year. To facilitate the calcu- 
lations, we took simultaneously into account only the three first factors, 
namely A, N, and L. The influence of illegitimate fertility is very minor 
and has been dealt with separately. Several elements enter into the calcu- 
lations and the following symbols will be used to represent them: 


: total number of live births; 

- number of women within a 5-year age group, 

- number of married women in a 5-year age group; 

: proportion of married women in a 5-year age group, 

: fertility rates (married and unmarried women) of a 5-year age group; 
: legitimate fertility rates of a 5-year age group. 


Heng emZ 


These symbols will be used in conjunction with digits 0 to 1 or the letter 
s (which appear in the lower right-hand position), which will have the 


1That is the annual number of births divided by the number of women aged 


15-49. 
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following signification: 0 designates the year at the outset of the period 
during which the variations are studied; 1 designates the year at the end 
of the period; s stands for the average of the years 0 and 1. 


The general fertility rate is then represented by the following equation: 
N X(F-f) 
S Fo ares 


and the ratio of the rates for the year 1 to the rate for the year 0 is repre- 
sented by the following equation: 

Vv Shyer fe Maes) SP a it ,) a 

Te = sik aaa crme carne 
LF} LF, (CE siete) POF 

To measure variations that can be ascribed to the factors A, N, and L, we 
used two series of measurements: the first series corresponds to the direct 
measure of the influence of these factors; the second to an indirect measure 
or one reached at by deduction. The following are the formulae for the 
direct measure: 


> Bavaal ¢) rn >a 


ye pp dae basen 
DH GS Fera eS) es) Se 


In other words, by applying standard fertility rates (f,) to the female po- 
pulation by age groups for each of the years compared, the difference 
between the results, taking into account the total female population aged 


> 

15-49 =| is only due to the difference in age distribution. To measure 
1/ 

the influence of variations in the proportion of married women in different 

age groups, we will have the following formula, where the number of women 


(F;) and the legitimate fertility rate (1,) are standard: 
Vidiya 
X(Fs ° Mo ee ls) 


Finally, to measure the variations that may be ascribed to changes in 
legitimate fertility, it is the number of women (F;) and the proportion of 
married women (ms) that will be kept constant. The formula will be: 


xX(Ms 2 1,) 
tM bp 
We do not claim this to be a fully satisfactory series of formulae, from a 


mathematical viewpoint. There are two reasons for this: first of all, ille- 
gitimate fertility is not taken into account in these formulae; taking this 


ee 
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element into account would involve the introduction of such elaborate 
calculations that we deemed them unnecessary. Very likely no coherent 
series of formulae can be worked out. However, in practice, there is not so 
wide a gap from this ideal situation. 


This also explains why we used another series of formulae to calcu- 
late the same variations in an indirect manner. This method of measurement 
consists in directly measuring the influence of the factors other than the 
one which we are examining and, from these, measure that particular factor 
by deduction. For instance, if we are concerned with trying to measure the 
influence of variations in age distribution, we measure, first of all, the 
combined influence of the variations in nuptiality and in legitimate fertil- 
ity (complementary factors) and deduce therefrom the influence of age 
distribution. The following are the formulae used to directly measure the in- 
fluence of the variations in the complementary factors: 


in the case of Va (complementary factors a Bigivt,) 
N and L): Sati, 

in the case of V, (complementary factors Be, + ms +1) LF, 
A and L): ST Ua 

in the case of V, (complementary factors X(F,- m,- Is) alte 
A and N): SF, pee ie) e SF. 


On the basis of the results of these formulae, we deduced the influence of 
the factor involved by using the following equation: V; = Vas ° Vv oN, % For 
instance, the influence of variations in age distribution is arrived at by 
using the following formula: 
of NEAL 
Wage Ve 


with V, . V being the result of the first of the three formulae stated. The 
purpose of indirect measurement had been to discover whether results 
based on this method would differ greatly from results obtained by using 
direct measurement. Table G.1 indicates the difference to be negligible. 
For V,, it does not exceed 0.1%: for Vy, it varies between 0.7 and 1.4% 
and for V,, it varies between 0.6 and 1.1%. 


2This equation cannot be justified mathematically; first of all because it 


leaves out illegitimate fertility; and secondly because the different factors are not as 


simply related to one another as this would indicate. 
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Table G.1 — Ratios measuring the fertility variations imputable to 
various factors, Canada, 1921 to 1961 


| 


Factors 
Period 
and Age Married Legitimate Product of 
method distribution proportion | fertility the three 
(Va) (Vn) (Vip factors 
1921-1931 
Directenmethiodmesssrem nee 9657 .9385 .8478 .7684 
Indirect method....... .9651 .9505 8581 T1872 
Average tiae). sober -9654 -9445 8529 SALLY: 
1931-1941 
Direct method en semeiceie + 1.0283 1.0125 .8935 -9303 
Indirect method....... 1.0293 1.0056 .8874 .9185 
IN. ETA CE terer sists Mens toler 1.0288 1.0090 .8904 9243 
1941-1951 
Direct method sae ere 1.0097 1.1838 1.0390 1.2419 
Indirect method....... 1.0095 1.1972 1.0506 1.2697 
VET ASE. cuclotetel ele clsiens che 1.0096 1.1904 1.0448 12557; 
1951-1961 
Directimethod).~. o. <s'< .9296 1.0861 1.0055 T2OLS2 
Indimectimnethodsnte uk .9298 1 


= 


.0944 LOWS 1.0309 
.0903 1.0093 TO2ZS1 


AVETAR EUR ay Merete mate ale .9297 


Variations in fertility attributable to changes in illegitimate fertility 
have been measured in a more summary manner. We estimated the relative 
increase in births due to a variation in illegitimate fertility between two 
years. The rate of illegitimate fertility (i) was calculated by dividing the 
number of illegitimate births (N’) by the number of women aged 15-49: 
i= N’/2¥. The increase in the number of illegitimate births is equal to 
FS (i, -i,) and the relative increase is equal to the latter formula divided 
by Ns, that is to say by the average number of births in the year 0 and the 


year 1. The result is: V, =1 — 
Ss 


We obtain the following results for Canada: 1921-1931: 1.0057; 1931-1941: 
1.0019; 1941-1951: 1.0076; 1951-1961: 1.0079, Obviously, this factor only 


plays a very minor part. 
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It is interesting to see how the total effect of the four factors can be 
compared with the total variation in fertility measured directly by 


£28 2 ft) 6 2B, 


Vast Rees et rill 
2(F,. f,)  2F, 

This comparison will be found in Table G.2. In this table, we kept the 
average of the two methods as a measure of the influence of the three main 
factors (A, N and L). The differences vary between 0.1% and 1%. This dif- 
ference is relatively slight, as compared to the total variation in fertility, 
for the first three periods although this difference is relatively important 
for the last period because, in this instance, it is 50%. Since we only used 
the direct method in working out calculations for the provinces, it is in- 
teresting to make the comparison outlined above using the direct method 
alone for the factors A, N and L rather than the average of the direct and 
indirect methods. The differences between the total effect of the four 
factors and the total variation would then work out as follows: 1921-1931: 
.0040; 1931-1941: .0069; 1941-1951: .0098; 1951-1961: .0021. As a whole, 
agreement between total variation and the product of the four factors is 
scarcely less satisfactory. 


Table G.2 — Comparison of the effect of the four factors with 
the total fertility variation, Canada, 1921 to 1961 


Period 


MODI 1931... 
1931-19410... .9243 


1941-1951.... eZ ou, 
POSA LOO I... 1.0231 


“Table G.1, average of the two methods. 


2. VARIATIONS IN TIME, PROVINCES, 1921-1961. We used the same 
procedure as for Canada, except that we used only the direct method. 


3. VARIATIONS IN TIME, CANADA AND PROVINCES, 1851-1921, We are 
here obliged to leave aside the factor V, (illegitimate births). We estimated 
V, and VY, in the same way as previously; but V_ was obtained by deduction, 


assuming that V; = Va. W- Vie 
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4. COMPARISON OF THE PROVINCES WITH CANADA, 1921-1961, The 
method is basically the same as for variations in time within the provinces 
between 1921 and 1961. The only differences reside in the fact that instead 
of relating the year 1 to the year 0, the figure for a province is related tc 
the figure for Canada and it is not the average for the two years compared 
which is the standard but, instead, the figures for Canada. The following 
are the formulae, where c designates Canada and P the provinces: 


X(F p - fp) 2XFe Np 2Fe 
X(Fo - fc) 2Fp Ne 2XF p 
PAN if eet pt wheel yo 
Vg = Sg 
L(Fe : fc) LFp 
(Fo - mp - Ic) 


oka 


rape 
2K wile: lc) 
V. if xX(Me : lp) 
aM Sete) 
ee en F c(ip-ic) 
No 


5. COMPARISON OF THE PROVINCES TO CANADA, 1851-1911. The factor 
V, was ignored and V_ was deduced from the equation V, = Va. Vy» Via 
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H. DEGREE OF ACCURACY IN THE CLASSIFICATION OF WOMEN 


EVER MARRIED BY THEIR AGE IN 1961, 
DURATION OF MARRIAGE AND THEIR AGE AT MARRIAGE 


The 1961 Census provides the following information about each 
woman ever married: 


1. her age as of June 1, 1961, in completed years (with a possible 
difference of one year between the exact actual age and the age 
indicated); 


2. the date of her first marriage (with a possible error of six months); 


3. the duration of her marriage, by calculating the time lapsed 
between the date of her marriage and June 1, 1961 (with a possi- 
ble six-month error); 


4, her age at first marriage, by subtracting the duration of her marriage 
from her age at June 1, 1961 (here, the possible deviations between 
the two elements in the subtraction are cumulative, so that the 
potential deviation between reality and the results of the calcu- 
lation is of the order of eighteen months). 


We did not have recourse to all the possible exactness in regard to 
the date of marriage so as to reduce the volume of data; the date of mar- 
riage was classified by one-year periods instead of six-month periods, 
the years starting on June 1 and ending on May 30. 


BASIC INFORMATION 


It is important to indicate quite precisely the manner in which the 
data we are going to use are presented, so that the reader can assess its 
degree of exactness. The basic statistical tables have been reproduced 
further on in the text (H.2 and H.3). They list the number of live-born 
children per 1,000 women ever married by their age in 1961 (15, spe Weems 
39 years, 40-44, 45-49... 70-74 years, 75 years and over) and by duration 
of the marriage (0.5, 1.5, 2.5.. .,24.5, 25-30, 30-35 years, 35 years and 
over). We reproduce here a model for one of these tables in order to facili- 
tate the appreciation of the exactness of the data they contain. The age 
in 1961 is indicated in completed years: 15 years means 15 to 16 years and, 


Mn fact, this is the time lapsed between date of first marriage and June 1, 
1961; this time only corresponds to the duration of marriage in the case of women 
_ whose first marriage has not been broken. 
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on average the women of this age are about 15.5 years old.” This is true up 
to the age of 39, Beyond that age, the women are classified by five-year 
age groups and the average age of each group is 42.5 years, 47.5 years. . a 
etc. The possible deviation between these average ages and the actual 
age of the women is therefore six months (from 15 to 39 years) or 2.5 years 
(40 to 74 years). The duration of marriage is indicated, in the table, by the 
actual limits; it is given by one-year periods up to 25 years and by five- 
year periods between 25 and 35 years. Where the limits of each category 
are replaced by the average duration (0.5 year, 1.5 years. .., 24.5 years, 
27.5 years, and 32.5 years), there is a possible error of six months up to 
25 years and a possible error of 2.5 years between 25 and 35 years. 


Table H.1 — Model table showing fertility of women by age in 1961, 
and by duration of marriage 


Duration of marriage (in years) 
Age in 1961 ¥ 35 

O- 1] T+2 | 2-35), 1 23 24|24225i) 253030235 and 
if 

PSs Vearey. «| c\sists-du.s oie < a b c d 

WSS or Ses Seer eo i j 

MEI, ee oe ae k m 

PPh aces ke Gtr tege ene 

Neetel fekckcdt er eects Wenn Ace 

sg Revers Scared enone es 

WD \ Gdbieydaesretet cons 

SOR ge sarees Hei RA Ie 

AO m4 Aye ars. ese cs n 

Lee We Ure che Rome, 

[2 eee © «Sats, Sere 

Ep Pee screenees a aie 

[ee ne crete ie a tatierrs 

DOTA ES. ON ere ene o 


75 years and over.... 


FERTILITY BY AGE AT FIRST MARRIAGE 
AND DURATION OF MARRIAGE 


These data allow us to deduce the age at first marriage by subtracting 
the duration of marriage from age on June 1, 1961. The women who were 


?This is inexact in the case of married women who are very young: at these 
ages, there are a good many more women whose age is closer to x + 1 than to Xe 
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Table H.2 — Number of live-born children per 1,000 women ever married, 
by their age in 1961 and by duration of marriage, * Canada, 
for various types of residence 


NOTE: The symbol - means that the number of women involved is less than 50. 


Te Aeebtewidence Duration of marriage (in years) 
and age r 
in 1961 
a OSA noe Sug). SS ala SS die t4e54) 20925 2) 20 ap a ae 
All types of residence 
WM VCALS 1. Bech acl! sus 4 on 387 | 1,556 
Dee BY cs tok ays ss, ole ea 229 |1,161 | 2,433 
Th SS aes Sabie escale a aR 282 | 1,028 | 1,984 | 3,268 
Oe Maen Hs & Boobs) pile e's er ast a le OO Pa Ie iS Sues S8eio, G00 
TORI A IV GALS! leistajslt aici ses ¢ 316| 595 ]|1,130]1,707)| 2,663) 3,944 
SORA he Riss ai ext gee (|| ees 485 289 403 934 | 2,354 | 4,047 | 4,788 
GO PIOA Ton Gaieieeslotrs Gyles ice - - — 230} 390] 1,030] 2,390) 4,248 
TAO T/A Metal, Mipsis selena Rats Ye %6 - = - - _ _ 971 | 4,167 
75 years and over+--.+++- — ~ — - _ == 649 | 4,307 
Metropolitan 
Winey CATS ene aie. aa lees ° Set = 
Din ioe EN aia vets a batteries 205) 17030) 252.71 
DTD ei ttcteNs aot ste tls fe 18a 0. 230)" 88217551 2,095 
Sze <6 ears ahete ahele Gree 174 SOQ NA Ow7 P25 S04 1S, 210 
AOE 4A ViEArs i buneicieto cys 227 559| 996) 1,467] 2,370] 3,181 
SUSY WARTS eA Mare ea ~ 364 183 296 693 | 1,876 | 3,149 | 3,769 
(Gy) Cs Nah ese fae aan = _ — _ 170 838 | 2,064 | 3,418 
TENA T Ce i A ie nd a = _ _ _ ~ _ 876 | 3,527 
75 years and over......, _ — = = = = 547 | 3,680 
Urban 
5,000 - 29,999 
A RUGRUES 9) 6 oa co oo OES = 487 - 
TO ECS BS oe, Ee ee Oa 228 |1,220 | 2,467 
PB Ti OSS SRS Oech ENCE TOT a nO SA L612, 082) 2,9 10 
ODE creo Raike events AmB ets ah - e765) 2595) 3,040 
40 =44 yearsgne .n cede 3 6 — 2 2 2,020) 2.631 | 3,728 
SOc Oak Ve) Re Aas Cree = — = ae 860 | 2,391 | 3,973 | 4,498 
COG wb ein ae bck a = os = = = DOS 2a 27, 
AOS CCG te Geet See = = a5 = — = 11,099; 4 hy 
75 years and over ....... — = = = = = — | 4,232 
Rural non-farm 
MWAV Car Swab vo cusiesteiee 8a ts 407 = 
DORI OSS 5 ORO: SCOR BOI i sS2)|| 2,009 
DY CRETE SES cea 593 | 1,384 | 2,349 | 3,964 
Be a ik. SORE Skee e's - — |2,416 | 2,958] 4,415 ‘ 
EAA aC anSMetn wtb Rs.0ts = = 1,712 | 1,886 3,068 | 4,83 
pea sipaa = _ — — 1,411 | 2,823 4,804 | 5,757 
ROeeduar Laen ets © - a = AD .767 5,079 
70-74 «€ padans eae: “7 = a jis ms — |1,046 | 4,966 
75 years and over....... — = = wa 73 a 595 | 4,972 


See end of table for footnote. 
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Table H.2 — Number of live-born children per 1,000 women ever married, 
by their age in 1961 and by duration of marriage,* Canada, 
for various types of residence (Concluded) 


= 


Type of residence Duration of marriage (in years) 
and age 
in 1961 


Rural farm 


COLI MNS hits 


S0-54 *§ 


eee eee eer see 


(AUP MOLE ae Mt fayette 
75 years and over....... 


8This is actually the time lapsed between the date of first marriage and June 1, 1961 


Table H.3 — Number of live-born children per 1,000 women ever married, 
by their age in 1961 and by duration of marriage, 2 Canada, 
for selected groups of women 


Note: The symbol — means that the number of women involved is less than 50. 


i i i ears 
Group of Women Duration of marriage (in y ) 


Elementary schooling 


DS Ol yearet vinyls shi cee hisO4 1,464 

BOSE SOE Pan. Apa aN): 315 | 1,291 | 2,400 | 2,889 

BOON ea! Ve seeeee | 383/1,172 | 2,162 | 3,359 | 4,316 

SO= ay 6st eae i seeee | 408 | 1,238 | 1,895 | 2,873] 4,049 

FO 24a he atin tu went ht O52 769. 1153601190 1 GRO 4,568 

OS a ery ee Eee ech tees on = 462 / 1,190 | 2,792 | 4,575 | 5,233 
UES eet REE de erates A heads = = = 362 | 1,291 | 2,769 | 4,755 
TS HA WY DLL Se EUR ie = = = — |1,071 | 1,182] 4,668 
75 years and over ...... |] — ~ - - — {1,128} 756] 4,738 


Secondary schooling 


1S 19 VOOrS i lal c ves vO 2e tke oa 

20/224 20 weg ioe ohe e229) (ell ole Dee 21h 2 7 ne 

25 = DO es Cael ae ale uht Seats 222 974 | 1,931 | 2,938 _ 

SOS AR SCT rete Os nee ee 267 939s TS (2550s 31S 

CU hal HHT Re A ee al tel 123 506 | 1,000] 1,554 | 2,486 3,200 

SOS SAG ee ee Eee i — S12 282 339 716 | 2,040 | 3,287 | 3,615 
G0 OF ee eee Cae aie - —- _ -_ 446 561 | 2,042 | 3,384 
TRUE A, Dele eee We AED oi _ — — = _ 300] 719] 3,263 
75 years and over ...... _ _ - _ - 507 | 3,344 


See end of table for footnote. 
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Table H.3 — Number of live-born children per 1,000 women ever married, 
by their age in 1961 and by duration of marriage? Canada, 
for selected groups of women (Continued) 


ae 


Duration of marriage (in years) 
Group of women 


and age in 1961 


————_—— - 


OSS BOS Sys) OES) TASS a2 20m Oe omer 


University 


15-19 years Se ET Pe eet = — 
PN SBR OO Bos BS eal at, ae ILS) 900 - _ 
DSO Meee Aree eretel tots oe atts 171 892] 1,851|2,546| — 
SISSY Ae TO Be sacle CecItes 61 O8 Weel, Gols 2 6215-2,.528 
Oat Aameest les feel sta it-'as's aye et lke _ — = ess 2,602,886 
S054 5 ei Ay ade lede a nasserete = _ - = 1004/2, 0761267 1092396 


OWS OEE SP, hers 6 hago a cee se = == — _ 894 | 2,014) 2,636 
(URE OTST Pio ser ane _ _ _ = = = 2,576 


75 years and over....... - - - — ~ — Ble 522 


Immigrant women 


15-19 YEAS esse eee e cess 212 
DOANE OSE RIAL 4 oul. 174 | 943 
Ns, 2 oe SPALL Rees 214 | 903 
Bets Tonks. a's tines 193 | 933 
AOA AISE EG, sai isles « - _ 
Be OA oe an didlens eae -- a = 448| 648| 1,889] 3,123 | 3,604 
LEASE ee aR bat anke a ae — - = = = 874 | 2,045 | 3,376 
SCH acl, Caan ae evar _ — — — _ = 980 | 3,538 
75 years et ere eae — _ _ ze = = 623 |3; nos 


— 
(=) 
(2) 
(=) 


RRR 
iN 
ioe) 
— 
i) 
— 
(o>) 
(o)) 
ho 
oO) 
- 
@ 


Anglo-Protestant> 
Urban 


15-19 FORTS as is on 3S * 321 | 1,390 
20m? ATES: GR eas ert ro nes 24351130601) 25203 _ 
DISS AS E Tyeeee Ne ROORE 242 838] 1,828] 2,823 — 
BO ass Coy eee Se 387 918| 1,641| 2,381| 3,187 
AOA Ai. eres aeteteree » 200 602 935] 1,416| 2,191) 2,851 
S Ob A» tS - _ — 312| 682) 1,669] 2,855 | 3,480 


©) Puce one @. jee 6s @ 0) 9) 1% 


ike 12) iit Seana wart -| - - = = 618] 1,635 | 2,958 


Ta HAMEED HELO an ie — ~ ~ ~ _ 741 | 2,953 
- 453 | 3,097 


Rural farm 


15-19 veers ee a ake Oe 355 — 
Dias Etat earns) es ofid 0'c5). 5 Se ASAT NS 301 | 1,294] 2,509 
Der OMe og es, rupee erat s - 
Aas! COR 1S 3 oor — = ilit,696) 2,775 3,976 
PY igo YR iad tp Mie wo Ree ae = - _ — | 2,742) 3,714 
50-54 «* = = = 2,324 3,946 5,119 


a ce = as me ze ies (2 3983, 038 
60-64 61 vests s si iat RAD a tel see 


J eneare paddover’ aol. 4s: i gp 4 a 2s | eh 2 eens, 192 


— 
— 
w 
Ke) 
N 
pany 
NI 
ow 
= 
Oo 
BSS 

| 


See end of table for footnotes. 
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Table H.3 — Number of live-born children per 1,000 women ever married, 
by their age in 1961 and by duration of marriage,@ Canada, 
for selected groups of women (Concluded) 


Duration of marriage (in years) 
Group of women 


in 1961 1 aloo cal Ce ae On ae 
and’ See; sale 0:5: | 28° [5.5 | 015 144.5 igo diag.s I) gee 
Maren aaa 


French-Catholicb 


Urban 

LS LO wears: camnntre oer 300 | 1,387 

20S 24S ee Meche eee 238 | 1,243 | 2,258 _ 

29-29) SO cy 5 eee 245 | 1,071 | 2,090] 3,276 _ 

30334 80 (NER. tee 249 945 | 1,819} 2,870] 3,993 

AQ AALS ea tT Re. _ 492 | 1,067 | 1,883 | 2,966} 4,593 

SOS ae SE SP on ben ce _ — _ 180 905} 2,849|5,269| 6,143 
OO 64. ANS pre ree _ _ = _ — 1,048} 3,292} 5,896 
LO RIATE BOR os Cae = - - - ~ — | 1,260) 6,200 
75 years and over ...... _ — - = = _ _ 6,655 


Pural farm 


PSR ALO Ve ar Stress creche ats S12 - 

20-248 Sg RAV eee oe S16) 1453) 25772 _ 

20,20 MONA Se eee — | 1,378) 2,747) 4,363} — 

S034 ee a oe ee ere ~ = | 2,027 | 4,218) 5/957 

UTE Ze SMCs lsatytives Se ON hea — — = sO, 050 

SO NSE ps pai Seka ae ils = o = = = 

OOO Been eee as aie = = = = = 

LO Te ee | oe eee ei Le = = = i = ' r= 

7S years and over....... | eS = - a 
2 See footnote’, Table H.2. Women bor in Canada. 


married at the same age are found in Table H.1, on the diagonals: thus 
women married at the age of 15 (on average) are represented by the letters 
a, j, m,..., etc. The precision in these ages varies, however: the possible 
error between actual age at marriage and the age resulting from the 
indicated subtraction equals the sum of the possible errors in the two 
elements of the subtraction. In Table H.1, the letter a corresponds to an 
age at marriage equal to 15 years (15.5 years minus 0.5 year); but, due to 
the lack of preciseness in the two elements of this operation, the possible 
error iS One year more or less; that is to say that, in fact, these are women 
who married between the ages of 14 and 16. By using the same type of 
calculation, we get the possible error in the other cases: 

(1) possible error of one year (more or less) for women aged 15-39 the 
duration of whose marriage has been from 0-1 year at 24-25 years; 
this is the case for women represented by the letter a in the table; 

(2) possible error of 3 years (more or less) in the case of women 
aged 15-39 whose marriages have lasted 25 to 35 years (these are 
the women symbolized by the letter f); 
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(3) possible error of 3 years (more or less) in the case of women 
aged 40-74 whose marriages have lasted 0 to 25 years (women 
represented by the letter n); 


(4) possible error of 5 years (more or less) in the case of women 
aged 40-74 and whose marriages have lasted 25 to 35 years 
(women represented by the letter p). 


The remarks we have just made apply to data relative to Canada, by 
type of residence. In regard to other data relating to certain particular 
groups of women, information is not quite so detailed: the age in 1961 is 
given by S-year groups for all ages as is duration of marriage from upwards 
of 15 years duration. But the possible error in any case is never more than 
5S years, more or less. We should point out, however, that these errors 
largely cancel one another and that the average errors are probably very 
minor. 


In Graph H.1 will be found the crude result of this transformation for 
Canada as a whole: the curves are serrated and it would seem that many 
of these serrations are the result of chance. We therefore felt no hesitation 
in making a free-hand adjustment which, in most cases, leaves little room 
for arbitrariness. In some instances, however, irregularities in the curves 
are not due to chance, but indicate true variations. We took this into ac- 
count in adjusting the curves. 


The results of these operations are shown in Table H.4 and Graph 
H.2. We selected certain ages at marriage (15, 18, 20, 25, 30, 35, 45 years), 
and certain durations of marriage (2.5, 5, 10, 15, 20, 25 and 30 years). In 
certain cases, there were so few women who married when they were over 
30 that no useful information could be derived from their study. Most of the 
rates we have used are based on groups of married women exceeding 
50 in number; in Table H.4, we indicated by an asterisk those ages at 
‘marriage in respect of which more than a quarter of the rates were based 
on a number of women lower than 50. 


However, we must beware of interpreting these results in a faulty 
manner. When, in Table H.4 and Graph H.2, the duration of marriage varies, 
we are dealing with successive cohorts, who have lived through their 
fertility period at various times. What seems to be the effect of duration 
of marriage is at the same time the result of the transition from one gener- 
ation to another. It is only in taking fresh observations of the same cohorts, 
some years later, that the true effect of the duration of marriage can really 
be measured. This is what we have done in Chapter 5, by comparing data 
from the 1941 Census to those of the 1961 Census. Unfortunately, the 1941 
Census data were not nearly as precise as those drawn from the 1961 Census 
data. 
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NUMBER OF LIVE-BORN CHILDREN PER 1,000 WOMEN EVER MARRIED, 
BY SPECIFIED AGES AT TIME OF MARRIAGE 
CHILDREN PER AND BY DURATION OF MARRIAGE, CANADA,I961 CHILOREN PER 


1,000 WOMEN 1,000 WOMEN 
5,000 -— 5,000 


MARRIED AT 15 YEARS 
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— 


MARRIED AT 30 YEARS 


MARRIED AT 35 YEARS 


ee 
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oii . 


MARRIED AT 45 YEARS 


please et te ae ue dids Cele wpiealt ae elode 1 2 Ama 


' : ' ' H t ' 
f) 5 ie. ft 15 ' 20:1? 26s ee 20m 4 
; 1 I ' 1 ' 
| ' i DURATION OF MARRIAGE : : 
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Source: Unpublished toble. ( Year of marriage ) 
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_ Table H.4 — Number of live-born children per 100 women ever married, 
by age at marriage and by duration of marriage, 
for Canada and selected sub-populations, 1961 


NOTE: The rates in this table are the result of a graphic adjustment of crude rates 


*Ages for which more than a quarter of the i i 
ee q of the information was based on a number of women 


Population and age 


Duration of marriage (in years) 
at marriage : 


Canada 
2 years Beh oe er Cen eee : 443 443 
5 Ss adel ieee aaa Ake 432 | 432 
‘ Mb earnnland trek irs boy 2 395 | 395 
25 y MR ahi ak ee oe 318 318 
- Ee « +959 sigs ae Seles ee 234 | 234 
Be ce AAAS als oft Se ee oa 148 148 
Amer te TIRES ls, RES y's, Bakes ! 22 35 45 52 55 55 55 
Metropolitan areas 
SR, alg AS eee ee ee £30:)  2OSeh 9721 S02 1.323) S364. at 
UC} Se. ois Ren nea mae 130] 203] 283 | 320 | 338 350 | 357 
Na Sg 9 I oR a 103 | 176] 263 | 295 305 310} 313 
ed ae OE LES HIN sxe S58 « 92 | 160] 231 | 255 261 252 | 257 
TO uGaE gS ig ee ee es Cro) cise aly |) a0) 195 190 198 
BS see Ohh ht EA ha aes SOnmmOStind 25.48 11S 115 125 142 
By «8 | a 8 a i 18 20 25 25 22 42 = 
Urban areas of 5,000 to 
29,999 inhabitants 
MS years’ «4. ods es fons s Ait Soe AOU ECOSN SOO, es 7Ons| sas 0n e475 =. 
TSAO = 6s AIR aE oo Me Be 8 leg i Se IAQ | COOEVNN Shy Il Seiva)n eZ Were = = 
ge <0 a RS. SL A Sees Soe 140] 208] 295 | 340 | 365 380] 392 
Boe SRS tak Leela TEM, Ai ae 10:1 ©4192)) 270) | 298 308 | 315] 315 
SOMCENE hy MeNORP ce AG Ld. chic tote PLO edOOns 240r e250 5245 234 | 226 
Set RT ot. re eg 95| 115] 135 | 150 157 158 155 
Rural non-farm 
og AS a 160 | 245 | 360. | 462 | 555.) -582%) 4385 
1 Te A ete a a ee a 160| 245] 360] 448 | 495 525 be 
20 eee ee ee, Sard ae 135| 225] 3501 415 | 462 | 482; 480 
See. | ie Se. 3: ees ee ; RS5e e124 « 302) 5365 385 368 | 372 
SG ee, .§ WE eee eae . 160! 205| 268 | 280 270) (977, 275 
Rural farm 
Merete 2 eta elk os Pine 145| Moso'! 365/425 )0470.). S144 SS2 
ES ee ie <7. =. cae «RRS, 6 tne -...| 145| 250| 365 | 440 | 490}. 530) 572 
DO RLSRUR. Fees Rds 5 ote teesls 145} 250] 365 | 425 470 505 540 
PS SONG 5 CU hfe. cos S| G2] 2201. 337.) B92) n4e5e). 442)" 460 
CXOMECOY C2 A A oe 2 6 145| 205] 285] 318 333 | 343 340 
CPO) os ed ee aupene2 100| 150} 193] 204 205 208 | 215 
Elementary schooling 
tO years «bs peu => eA eee 146| 222) 360] 427 471 500] 515 
TIO nL BR, 2 he ae ee 146| 222] 341} 410 = a = 
20 VAnee eee RN Bea a 129| 205] 330] 395 | 440] 455 456 
ae SU ea deol Male, AM 117| 182] 298] 348 3691), .372.|. 378 
AG eee tee ee et 1231) 16511" 238"! 265 277 77 DTT, 
cee Peet ee Oe P16.) ~ 1364 LOO | 174 177 177 189 
ener rae cote annnenn ee RENE Agim 4s se | 60 N78 eas 4 
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Table H.4 — Number of live-born children per 100 women ever married, 


by age at marriage and by duration of marriage, 


____ for Canada and selected sub-populations, 1961 (Concluded) 


Population and age 
at marriage 


Secondary schooling 


15 years 
DOT iss 6 6: gs a ah ebate oreo kentene > 
AO a Be Ae ie ey, Cit 6 iorelle shetion ee 
DOE Gus ghana ele ake veteran ote 
SLO baat, Hic relents ae eieiichaneneee O86 


University 


US yearss 4 58s sp eee 
ce 


MB 1 LEM we ate ciatehe ig tes TRE ae oe seers 


Immigrant women 


US Eye arses si. chavs is Sebi ts 60.9 Bx 
e's 


eee eee eee eer eee ere eene 


eee ereer ee ee eee eer evreee 


eee eee eee eee eoereeroene 


Cie © 0 se Oere © 0 06 © 6 € 0 ee 020 0 


Anglo-Protestant, 
rural farm 4 


eee ere rere reer eee seee 


eee eee eee oe eee sere ees 


French-Catholic, urban > 


IS VOCALS a = done ste moe ee 
US SMM, 4. <. aeetten: © okies 2 at 

20 ce 
IS ENS Le. ¢ ho ees. ec nee 8 oe 
S10) Sites eae Rican ons. ate tiae 6 
ST En RE, Ae Meuiaraadeltt 


French-Catholic, 
rural farm > 


eee eee eee eee eee eevee 


18) phe beth. 4 digits, dateah a 
20 oe 
25 ¢ 
sos 


Ce 2 | 


eee eee eee eee reese eevee 


ee eee eee rere er eee rene 


4Protestant women of English mother tongue, born in Canada, 


142 
142 
129 
125 
125 


138 
138 
124 
108 
97 
81 


131 
145 
145 
138 
110 


Duration of marriage (in years) 


Catholic women of French mother tongue, born in Canada. 
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285 
220 


164 
110 


420 
387 
306 
245 
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510 
435 
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218 
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GRAPH H.2 


NUMBER OF LIVE-BORN CHILDREN PER 100 WOMEN EVER MARR 
BY DURATION OF MARRIAGE, FOR SPECIFIED AGES AT TIME 
OF MARRIAGE, CANADA, FOR VARIOUS TYPES OF RESIDENCE 
AND SELECTED POPULATIONS, 1961 
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Source: Table H.4 
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We shall not comment on these results, but attention should be drawn 
to the very high fertility of the French-speaking Catholic women living in a 
rural farm environment, aged 50-54 in 1961 and who had been married for 
35 or more years (Table H.3); all these women were married before they 
reached 20 years of age and they bore an average of 10.2 children. 
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I. REMARKS ON THE VALUE OF DATA 
OBTAINED FROM THE SAMPLE 


At the time of the 1961 Census, a special questionnaire (Form 4) was 
used to collect information on income, migrations since 1956 and the 
fertility of women who had already been married. Two questions were put 
to the latter: 


1, What was the date of your first marriage? 
2. How many live children have you borne? 


Form 4 was submitted to each fifth household, except in the following 
instances: 


— collective-type households (hotels, prisons, convents, boarding- 
houses, .. ., etc.); 

— households whose members were not at their usual place of resi- 
dence, including those who were overseas; 

— households and people who were part of a mail census. 


It was estimated that these categories covered 121,100 women ever 
married, which represents 2.6% of the 4,614,000 women ever married enu- 
merated by the general census. What was sought was to reach a universe 
of 4,493,000 women of whom 899,000 were covered by the sample and, in 
principle, there should have been the same number of Forms 4. In fact, 
about 800,000 forms were usable. The 110,000 odd forms that were missing 
in the sample on fertility corresponded to those cases in which there was 
no reply to at least one of the two questions on fertility or the cases for 
which no Form 4 was collected. Some Forms 4 were also discarded, even 
when they had been correctly completed, when they could not be related to 
the 2A General Census Forms. 


As a whole, the missing or non-usable forms comprised 12.2% of the 
sample. We cannot discover to what extent the behaviour of the women 
involved differs from that of the women about whose fertility we do have 
data. There is no way of making the necessary corrections. 


It is interesting to note the variations in the percentage of non-re- 
spondents, in relation to certain characteristics. It has been estimated for 
Canada by age and residence (Table I.1) and for each province by age (all 
types of residence), on the one hand, and by residence (all ages) on the 
other (Table I.2). 


Amongst the provinces, it is in New Brunswick that the non-response 
is most apparent (17.1%); the percentage for the other provinces is between 
9.0 and 13.7. It is amongst the age groups that the differences are most 
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Table I.1 — Estimation of the percentage of female non-respondents, 
by age group, Canada, by type of residence, 1961 


All 


Age types of 
residence 

1S = 19% years. cerca ta eee 
20s 2A EOD i. cee ENT eee 
DS 29) ~ 8. 63, Seeds MR ma Cr Te ee LZ: 
SOSS4> oom 2s ce ene pucctentg ai bate! 10.2 
Garros S326 TA teeta Olde One 1 We Da 9.6 
cee Mam ee am Mah cA Daal ha Liat 9.4 
So Hin ae OMT MERE MAS AIL ee dete in LEDS 9.6 
SOSS4ESS ETI. 8 RISER a! 1220 10.0 
Be IE Re) Rane WA rae nhc Arner tres aol tin Onsite 12.0 iit 
GO 6 45 eee POPS ROSS. CG CREE CLOUD ive 12.0 9.8 
GSES EVs! ORAS? oondcucceesondes 13.6 Lies 
1S years‘andjover ow. fae. 8 ee 12e2 10.6 


SOURCE: DBS, Census of Canada, 1961, unpublished data. 


Table 1.2 — Estimation of the percentage of female non-respondents 
by type of residence and by age group, 
for the provinces,* 1961 


Residence 
and age 


Residence 


All types of 
residence 
Witbantweriere cre 

Rural 
non-farm ... 


Rural farm.... 
Age 

15-19 years.. | 17.4 20.3 1720 17.0] 18.4 |16.5] 16.8 
224 ee ee ce LOS eo koks} 15.6 P14 eS 1S.Or e1ies 
DSi Oe ees a Ose 16.4 12.4 9.8; 10.7 | 10.4] 10.0 
S034 Wie aces. 9.3 LOW 8.6 9.8 |}10.0} 10.0 
Se ICC) rads 9.1 SES 8.3 9.8 |10.0 9.0 
4044 . 10.5 Bo 7 Wok 8.8 | 9.6 9.3 
45-49 ** .... 9.1 8.4 8.0 9.8 | 9.9 9.4 
SOO eee eee el OSG 15.8 8.6 S25 nO; Ong e lOc: 
50-5905 Se eri Ors 5.4 8.4 Sao 1 2e21) 10.6 
60-64 786 2 1056 6.6 9.2 8.6 | 10.6] 10.0 
65 years andover | 14.2 9.2 10.8 9.4 |12.1] 12.0 
15 years and over | 10.6 10.6 9.0 9.6 |10.8|] 10.4 


In the Yukon, the percentage is 14.4 and in the Northwest Territories, 59.6. 
SOURCE: DBS, Census of Canada, 1961, unpublished data. 
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pronounced; the older and younger women (particularly those under 20 years) 
show much greater non-response than the middle-aged women. 


These variations in the fraction of non-respondents create a distortion 
in the sample in relation to the population as a whole: all categories are 
under-represented, but certain ones are more under-represented than others. 
This distortion in the sample can be corrected by weighting the figures in 
each cell within a table, in conformity with figures for the population as a 
whole. This calculation can be worked out, taking into account all the 
characteristics about which the general census form provides details, and 
this is what has been done with all the census tables bearing on fertility. 
However, it is clear that the sample cannot be weighted in relation either to 
the number of live children born or to age at marriage because the general 
census did not supply this information. As we have already pointed out, it 
is impossible to correct the number of children born live to a given group 
of women, bearing in mind that the women who did not reply to Form 4 
perhaps did not experience the same fertility level. There would have re- 
quired that another enquiry be conducted amongst this latter group of women, 
but this was not done. 


It should be noted, however, that of all the categories of women 
appearing in the two tables in this Appendix, if we except the Northwest 
Territories, at least 74%. of the women replied correctly to the two questions 
bearing on fertility and that of all women taken as a whole, 88% replied 
correctly. 
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TABLE J.1 — Birth rates, Canada and United States, 1909 to 1965 
(number of births per 1,000 inhabitants) 


U.S.A.5 
(white 
population) 


WES eALo ee 
(white 
population) | 


Year 


LOS eee eerste ets 3. Tee |e DOO nts reretetaerens : 
RWIS Ae cool GAGE LOOM eee ctelsiete atelete 26.1 22.4 
LOSS yitetrs ste.s, 6 Sete . oe SSS oatod God Zoe3 21.6 
LOS Mites so louse ss ciee : DLE BIL OO Sie, tenedote etote 24.6 20.9 
LOG Seton, cisiere evere te ave a Wier soos odo Oo 23.5 ZOSZ 
LOS Oita overs eisfetote ict = 5 OL IO. Sten eiects atetar cheers 21.4 18.5 
MO Si/eerereierste 


4Includes Newfoundland» Source: DBS, Vital Statistics, 1957, Table 8, p. 91; 1965, 
Table B-1, p. 68. bus Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Vital Sracistiee of 
the United States, 1965, Vol. 1, pp. 1-4. These rates have been corrected to take under 
registration of births into account. We corrected the 1960-1965 rates ourselves by using the 
difference between the corrected and uncorrected rates in 1959. 
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Table J.2 — Percentage of women ever married by age group, 
for selected ethnic groups, Canada, 
by type of residence, 1961 


Age of women (in years) 


Residence and 
ethnic origin 


15-19]20-24 45-54 


65+ 


All types of residence 


SEL CISR er ics < eter hie etsiars ese Oh | O2sOul Sos leleOleD al- 9025 (Bao. omes Oro 
EGRENCIN Ge oc eic eis 6 eters s eMeictke Wet sles Ose | Ob 00>) 82,59 1880.9 | S5./aeleeo. 40 8 SO to 
Ji BIMSO SSR bAS Oe Serr oereoee 4.3 | 60.6 | 92.2 | 94.5 | 93.5 | 93.6 | 97.6 
Other north-western 

ULOPEQhl ees «5.2. nels. sie ie seve WL Ss O6.-7e| 89.7 |- 937091493565) 94.0" OAS 
ISTOEAC e514) ci ob 6, sersiels Bans: Av sleeedens .| 8.3 | 60.3 | 82.4 | 89.3 | 94.2 | 96.8 | 98.3 
Eskimo and Indian ..........- .| 16.2 | 60.9 | 84.3 | 92.6 | 95.7 | 96.3 | 96.8 

Urban 

Brite. passe cit c's bei 5 etal 9.5 | 59.5 | 87.3 | 90.8 | 89.1 | 87.8 | 88.4 
Bremen + c.c, te. sjcere oe ee ee EEG. S) | SOLAS SiR 2 P8563 | 28307 B83. 2 ee oF 
TROIS VF plarn ald ood stern hide Mets Syo 4.2). 60.6%) 9254 1096.6 -| 93.5 493.6 | 97.8 
Other north-western 

Buropeaneeen he aeeict reese. 12.1 | 64.1 | 88.4 | 91.8 | 92.4 | 93.3 | 93.8 
AASUAtHC ste sac cis ctw oe eee ees 98-9 |"6026) 81.8 | 68.0 | 93.8 |, 90.8 1) 98.8 
Eskimo and Indian .....ceeeces 16.7 1) 60.08! 83.7 | SOM 8I 927471792 71 1, 93.0 


Rural non-farm 


ES Tei CSIs erclicticuev oh she woucs she svene wee | L354 7601.) 93.0.1. 94.5_ (9359 | 93.2 | 92.4 
PUrencherrn as SCR OPRCH CE ORCROR RORCIORERC A 8.2 | 60.5 | 87.1 | 89.8 | 88.6 | 89.8 | 92.0 
VERRISW ARSE 45 SoG 6 50 Hood ~o, e(12.8 1.63.4] 68.4 | 79.41 8353 | 93.0 | 90,6 
Other north-western 

European 3... AOE OR GEO 14a |) 78260 G2eSe 94.2 419423) 1, 95.20 8 95.5 
PN OSS oi oe nd ete a he e's OOO 60.6 | 90.0 | 94.5 | 96.5 | 96.1 | 97.7 
Eskimo and Indian.......... _..| 16.4 | 61.4 | 84.4 | 93.0 | 96.2 | 97.0 | 97.4 

Rural farm 

StI GISR Ee. ANE Gye.s soc ape nie to bate Peele | 6.0 | 65.7 | 93.4 | 96.3 | 95.6 | 94.4 | 92.5 
rem Chiees.< ore ite <coe ote eee yAORRS 2.7 | 67.8 | 84.9 | 93.8 | 94.9 | 93.8 | 93.4 
YORRESW Ses ORE i TENS cis 14.3 | 14.3 | 88.9 | 88.0 | 91.3 | 93.3 | 100.0 
Other north-western 

Bunopeany i... +5. Ae Pet «,) 6.4 | 66.4 93.8 | 96.4 | 96.7 | 96.1 96.0 
INGHALHCE Re she fn sc auske stale's nate he 68 1,2 | 43.0] 84.1 | 95.9 | 98.2 | 99.1 | 100.0 
Eskimo and Indian....... ton 12.6 | 57.8 | 85.0 | 94.8 | 97.3 | 97.8 | 96.1 


SOURCE: DBS, unpublished 1961 Census data. 
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TRENDS AND FACTORS OF FERTILITY IN CANADA 


Table J.4 — Number of live-born children per 1,000 women living with 
their husband, by schooling of wife and husband, and by 
annual income of husband, Canada, selected areas, 1961 


NOTE: All instances involving fewer than 50 couples were left aside. 


All types of residence 


Husband’s annual income 
(in thousand dollars) 


Husband’s 
schooling 


Wife’s 
schooling 


A. WOMEN AGED 
25-29 YEARS IN 1961 


1] Elementary Blementaryraecwrertecie tte 
2 as Secondarye.. s.tuectenn 
3 ee Some university ........ 
4 ue University degree ...... 
5 ms Ali@lev.el'stagar cerretoicis 
6 | Secondary Blementaryaen imei srie e 
7 << Secondary. . eh ccntmere ae 
8 me Some university ........ 
9 a University degree ...... 
10 All levelis #% 0.40% 02 oe. 


11| Some university | Elementarynes fo Ss ve ese 


1 “e bk: Secondaryin vse secrete sete 
13 ss ss Some university........ 
14 Hh University degree ...... 
1S os - Alt levelis\ tt ecate sterner. 


16| University degree 
66 ce 


Elementary ...... Anna 
Secondary....... elcts tenets 


18 ‘, AS Some university........ 
19 i . University degree...... 
20 : AI levels <r. ste tee Seotetcte ¢ 


Elementary ........ ales 


saree Secondaryescinclen-seae — 
23) Some university........ 
24s) es # : F 
A University degree ...... 
25 ce 
EMM NEVES 6 ooo c Spo oc 


B. WOMEN AGED 
35-39 YEARS IN 1961 


26| Elementary Element anys :.. ase as teen « 
ce 


OT Secondary...... mere ehoiehs 
28 6c Some university........ 
29 ie University degree ...... 
30 ‘s Alglevels fs. tec. dees 2 


31] Secondary Eleme ntanyester crate oe cheek 
BY or Secondary. a: acti ote del; 
33 4 SOMesUNIVers itysows ae ole ere 
34 7 University degree ...... 
35 Alljlevelsty. Sewers. « 
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APPENDIX J 


Table J.4 — Number of live-born children per 1,000 women living with 
their husband, by schooling of wife and husband, and by 
annual income of husband, Canada, selected areas, 1961 


NOTE: All instances involving fewer than 50 couples were left aside. 


All types of — Metropolitan areas 


Husband’s annual income (in thousand dollars) 


7-10} 10+ |. All <1 Less dnl eS Ge (ap Save 7a Oelnl0H oe 
incomes incomes |No. 


A. WOMEN AGED 25-29 YEARS IN 1961 


= 1,897 | 2,102 | 2,395 = 2 2.098. | 1 
= 1,886 | 2,023 | 2,296 = be SeOt om led 
= _ =~ = m = = 3 
= “= = at = 2 = 4 
— 1,891 | 2,070 | 2,316 = 4 2,069 | 5 
= 2,074 | 2,079 | 2,258 s ~! 2,125 | 6 
Z 1-552.\.1.743 14nOaT | 2,055 | 1,807? (9% 
Ss % nce wd GS mi Ba 1,604 | 8 
- 1,444 | 1,776 1,558 | 9 


- A664 sald ag Olas 1, 970.) 12,054 1,833 |10 
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TRENDS AND FACTORS OF FERTILITY IN CANADA 


Table J.4 — Number of live-born children per 1,000 women living with 
their husband, by schooling of wife and husband, and by annual 
income of husband, Canada, selected areas, 1961 — Concluded 


All types of residence 


Husband’s annual income 
(in thousand dollars) 


<1 1-3 


Wife’s Husband’s 
schooling schooling 
No. _ | 
1} Some university Kilementaryn. .isere eects : 
2 6s es DECONAAaTY sete erencreetoreter 
3 6c ee Some university..... Acec 
4 ee 6e University degree ...... 
5 ee “c Alllevelse socnecce sees 
6| University degree Elementary. << sere 00 5:0 
7 as os Secondanys 4... dodanie ss 
8 es oe Some university........ 
9 se ue University degree ...... 
10 re sy Allglevels eR. yt. sa ss tise e 
11] All levels Elementary $< 4 geese. 
fi, 2 S SeECondaryic tee aie. s oes 
1) sad Some university........ 
Peon University degree ...... 
Get g vaewe 56 All levelsty 02} o75s 2.0% 
16| Elementary Elementaryic. sie eertaers 
aby, BS Secondary... oas00«s AOS: 
18 os Some university ........ 
Le aH University degree ...... 
20 Se Alllevelsm eer sesen 
21] Secondary Wlementary.. ris «eer oberer< 
22 es Secondary... . siee'e pielste 
23 Eg Some university .....2.0. 
24 ae University degree ...... 
25 “ TIS SV-CllSiravoteiaircleioreie ete a 
26| Some university BHementary wesc mice cia oie 
27 as ae Secondary 3... AIO CLRCLOE 
28 eg ee |\Some university .......«. 
29 sf “6 University degree...... 
30 oS ce AliMevelswe se Peet CxO 
31] University degree Elementatya.ic.t soe oe or > 
32 re uG SECON ALVMe «te «sie shee Ace 
33 ue sf Some university ........ 
34 os a University degree...... 
35 x s Abiiévetow.©. 50s shes 
36/ All levels Elementatys..c.shuscis cece ; 
BY All, Mex ce Secondaryacnecrn cere ee 
38 ee cS Some university ........ 
39 ss ee University degree ...... 
AYO} Bee eG Alllevelisv. i ctemetatas «lcs 


SOURCE: DBS. 1961 Census. unpublished data. 
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B. WOMEN AGED 35 - 39 
YEARS IN 1961 (Concluded) 


C. WOMEN AGED 
45-49 YEARS IN 1961 


3,841] 3,478 


APPENDIX J 


Table J.4 — Number of live-born children per 1,000 women living with 
their husband, by schooling of wife and husband, and by annual 
income of husband, Canada, selected areas, 1961 — Concluded 


All types of residence Metropolitan areas 
Husband’s annual income (in thousand dollars) 
incomes 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

C. WOMEN: AGED 45-49 YEARS IN 1961 (Concluded) 
4,191 = 3,065 | 3,017 | 2,907 = = 3,049 | 16 
3,082 _ = 2051 "| 25584 _ _ 2,609 ie 
= i = = = * = = 18 
~ - — _ - - — _ 19 
3,919 3,013 2,939 | 2,909 2,758 | 2,645 - 2,910 | 20 
3,104 _ 2,391 | 2,455 2,426 ~ - 2,448 21 
2,442 — 2,114 | 2,093 DAS) \e251 53 2,193 2,162 22 
2,360 = —_ = = = — 2,194 | 23 
2,343 — _ _ — — 2,422 2,246 | 24 
2,643 _ 2,199 | 2,202 2,276 | 2,184 Dee D237. 25 
et a = eS ex “ on as 26 
2,238 = = ee s = a = 27 
— = = = = a = = 28 
- - _ _- _ — _ _ 29 
2,282 = = = = — ~ 2,089 | 30 
= = 4 = ¥ = A pos | 
- =, = a = - a — 32 
z. = = A = = =s ~ 33 
2,382 — _ = = = = 34 
2,247 at B = = _ 2,149 | 35 
3,809 | 3,482 | 2,888 2,825 | 2,682 | 2,666 = 2,836 | 36 
2,049 — Dts 2,246 2,293 2,191 2,216 ner a 


2,361 - = = = a 
3,173 3,118 2,607 2,529 | 2,398 | 2,268 9,327 | 2,481.-|,.40 
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TRENDS AND FACTORS OF FERTILITY IN CANADA 


Table J.5 — Number of live-born children per 1,000 women living with 
their husband, by annual income of husband, and by selected levels 
of schooling of spouses, women aged 25-29, 35-39, and 45-49, 


Canada, for various cultural groups, 1961 


NOTE: All cases involving fewer than 50 couples were left aside. 


— 
Husband’s annual income 
Age of (in thousand dollars) 
woman Population 
WIFE: SECONDARY SCHOOLING — 
HUSBAND: SECONDARY SCHOOLING 
22 O year se © anad amuse tee eet Sek MON ES 
Immigrants iccaes cre crere eevee 1,382 
Anglo-Protestant........ . | 1,866 
Anglo-Catholic ¥en ae cre 2,064 
Brench-Catholicmerercrcrsteletele 1,814 
B35 139 wyearse|Canad ale... octets c cierche Aes 7s 
Immignante., «<0 eerie 1,868 
Anglo-Protestant >... sss 2,864 
AnglorCatholic eran sorte = 
Frénch-Catholich®iin 2, 413217 
4S 49 years |\Canadare. a. ciomvetcie eidereteich, DS 
Immigrantecmese nates ot heteie 
Anglo-Protestant «clea s.eee 
Anglo-Catholic same etree 
Erench-Catholicn- 7 see ae 
WIFE: SECONDARY SCHOOLING — 
HUSBAND: UNIVERSITY DEGREE 
2o\= 29a Ve ars iCanadans sccm es ce SHO OS 1,060 | 1,306 
Immilenanity epee everevs exe scare 
Anglo-Protestant....... ° 
Anglo-Catholic ..... 016.0 ui 
French-Catholieien cic eletet 
Soo my earsi|| Canad aman torrie 
Immigrant). 21. eiais1s nOuOs 
Anglo-Protestant......... 
AnplosCatholic are ccleserss 
French-Catholic ....-e++-e- 
4549 “viears: |('@anaday,....0s ses seciere ore 
Immigrants), terenerere eves 
Anglo-Protestant..... 
Anglo-=Caltholicmarrrele ere 
French-Catholic ....... 


SOURCE: DBS, unpublished 1961 Census data, 
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APPENDIX ] 


Table J.6 — Number of live-born children per 1,000 women living with 
their husband, by schooling of wife, for selected income groups 
and occupations of husband, women aged 35-39 


and 45-49, Canada, 1961 


Husband’s 
annual 
Occupation of husband income (in Elemen- | Secon- Some University 


thousand tary dary university| degree 
dollars) i 


35-39 YEARS 


Professional and 


POCHMUNCAI Pera. cireaicie ale os 7-10 2,803 2,588 2,760 2,437 
10+ 3,209 2,960 3,025 2,953 

Glericalige Sere. Bice 8 tye sues : 5-7 3,169 Dae 2585 D071 
va ae) 3,000 Deval Sole) 35200 

GratuSmenia sie sia brclece oa 3-5 3,042 Savsiissyll 2,493 iby gt) 
ws ByD2e 2,844 2,479 1,947 

IADOURCES seaibeGhs 64. Antcie ¥isys 1-3 3,888 3,120 = _ 
3-5 3,534 3,036 ae a 

Farmers and stockraisers S15) 3,792 3,000 — - 
Sea 4,143 3,000 — — 

MOC LETS ere sistetst a oie nate o's 5,440 3,547 _ - 
5-7 4,558 3,500 = - 

Fishermen ..... 5A : i383 4,879 4,000 = = 
3-5 5,800 4,167 = - 


45-49 YEARS 


Professional and | 


BEC HIC Alma re ofaistste 6! « ae 7-10 2,200 2,289 2,476 2,140 
10+ 2,600 2,502 2,462 DRS EM 

CTSTICA Ty. seoterpvsrs: cle stores ce » ee nap mes ee oleae 
CRRIESTICN 054 ces a 5 0 oe 5 63 ce ie el ae ee 
Labourers, gy é.s-«-Ris a ace ae oe Ee <i 
Farmers and stockraisers es hae a Ss 
Wopcersuee. jee ot ee Spee ete oan ee = ms 
Iiisthermen! seis sce sie oe ure | oe | 43450 : ? 


SOURCE: DBS, unpublished 1961 Census data. 
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TRENDS AND FACTORS OF FERTILITY IN CANADA 


Table J.7 — Number of live-born children per 1,000 women living with 
their husband, by annual income and for selected occupations 


of husband, women aged 25-29, 35-39, 
and 45-49, Canada, selected areas, 1961 


Husband’s annual income 
Type of residence (in thousand dollars) 


and 
rail Es aa 


WOMEN AGED 25-29 YEARS IN 1961 


Metropolitan areas 
Professional and 


technical Mer f0%.5 60 et Bi Ol HORII 
Engineers........ BOmoocIOe COD DOS 
Phy sicaluscientistsmen seinen cee Wate 
Physicians and surgeons...... eee 


Authors and journalists .......... 
Glericale cates. wclere Hote a eters oe everett 


Commercial travellers ...... aieksiete 
Salesclerksiam meee Se ae 
(Crafts MEN c. wwers oe cco ects toe eee C 
Wabourersie. aie orale s eye eres eens 


Rural non-farm 
Farmers and stockraisers ........ 
Loggersy.'. seieicwsteae stelfetiel oN (soleletexs 
Pisherm entrees eae eee ees 


Metropolitan areas 
Professional and 


technicalwaeae...e Fo ORES eee Bee OSi7 2,867 
Engineers ...... a lottenere <a APS — 2,814 
Phy sicalascientisto mein iets — 2,700 
Physicians and surgeons.........| 2,143 3,134 
Authors and journalists .......... - 2,500 
Clerical coc ce can eee eel O25 3,368 
Commercial travellers ....... Asta he eA Te: 2,858 
Salesclerks a..nteuhiatis aehen Acs Socal ie 2,800 
Craftsmen..... ets Ceete rae a ae 2,520 2,817 
EAbOUrese: 4 34), eytalset «aieare ole ah och 2,098 2,714 

Rural non-farm 
Farmers and stockraisers ........| 3,868 3,385 
LOGgets: Lieto tek me ae uae 5,474 4,250 


fuishermenwuee eee one 
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APPENDIX J 


Table J.7 — Number of live-born children per 1,000 women living with 
their husband, by annual income and for selected occupations 
of husband, women aged 25—29, 35-39, 
and 45-49, Canada, selected areas, 1961 (Concluded) 


Husband’s annual income 


Type of residence (in thousand dollars) 


and 
husband’s occupation 


Metropolitan areas 


Professional and 
ECCHMICAION ce ialate ic bibucssicrs ere 4 6's ce. 6% 


Engine ersieiie cits» @ siete + ste + ssieleis 
Physical Scientists: 2. .0.<05-0. 
Physicians and surgeons......... 
Authors and journalists .........- 
leriCalye eed es svete se oo 6 nie isis cs 
Commercial travellers ..........6. 
DalesclerkK Semis. slslvicicislsrciee sree s ols 


GrakeSmets oc cae 4) ticlels leis eicheteiers'sie)> 
HEAD OUTEK Sire icicieic stele cielsle ene o's 0 sie. 


Rural non-farm 
Farmers and stockraisers .....5.+-> 
LOggers ..cccecccecccsccecsccss 
HGHEMMEN 5 cleis ose e1e ee orere ovole svels 


SOURCE: DBS, unpublished 1961 Census data. 
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1961 CENSUS MONOGRAPHS STATISTICS CANADA 
(DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS) 
OTTAWA, CANADA 


MIGRATION IN CANADA: REGIONAL ASPECTS 
Leroy O. Stone 


MIGRATION IN CANADA: DEMOGRAPHIC ANALYSES 
M.V. George 


URBAN DEVELOPMENT IN CANADA 
Leroy O. Stone 


INCOMES OF CANADIANS 
J.R. Podoluk 


TRENDS IN CANADIAN MARKETING 
M.S. Moyer and G. Snyder 


TRENDS AND FACTORS OF FERTILITY IN CANADA 


Jacques Henripin 


THE IMPACT OF IMMIGRATION ON CANADA’S POPULATION 
Warren E. Kalbach 


LABOUR FORCE STUDIES 


The Growth of Manpower in Canada 
Frank T. Denton 


Historical Estimates of the Canadian Labour Force 
Frank T. Denton and Sylvia Ostry 


Working Life Tables for Canadian Males 
Frank T. Denton and Sylvia Ostry 
The following by Sylvia Ostry 
Provincial Differences in Labour Force Participation 
The Occupational Composition of the Canadian Labour Force 
Unemployment in Canada 
The Female Worker in Canada 


Geographical Composition of the Canadian Labour Force 


The Census Monograph studies listed above were published from 1968 onwards. 

The sixth, ninth and eleventh titles are available in English and French. Copies 

may be secured from Information Canada, Ottawa, or Statistics Canada (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics) (Publications Distribution Unit). 


This book was set Varitype, printed Offset and bound 
by the Canadian Government Printing Bureau. The art 
work for the cover was executed by Richard T. Logan, 
Art Director, Statistics Canada (Dominion Bureau of 
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